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77 NOVIET RUSSIA’S “FIRST PUBLIC CHALLENGE to 
S God,”’ according to the Moscow Isvestia, an authorized 
x “ Soviet organ, was staged on January 7, the Russian 
Christmas, when effigies of Jesus, Moses and Mohammed were 
 earted about the streets of Russian cities by paraders and then 
_ thrown on bonfires, while young ; 
men drest as devils and clergy- 
men danced around them. 
These parades were merely 
‘one feature of the wide-spread 
and officially sanctioned anti- 
religious demonstration by 
which the anniversary of 
_ the birth of Christ was cele- 
brated. They were hailed by 
the IJsvestia as marking an 
- historical milestone in the life 
“not only of Soviet Russia, 
but of mankind.”’ 
Another chapter in the same 
‘story, many. observers de- 
_ clare, was written in Moscow 
at four o’clock in the morning 
| of March 31, when Monsignor 
_ Butchkavitch, Vicar-General 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Russia, was executed in 
a cellar beneath the Cheka 
building after a night of 
brutal tauntings and torture. 
- In the execution ‘the Soviet 
A Government has succeeded in 
_ perpetrating a crime that has 
_ sent a shock through the moral 
conscience of the whole world,”’ 
- declares the Protestant Epis- 
copal New York Churchman, 
£ which adds that “not since 
> the execution of Edith Cavell 
has there been such universal 
_ indignation.” “Tf the execution of Vicar Butchkavitch was 
ao due to hostility to religion in general, it is the surest evidence yet 


te 
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given of the irresponsible character of those in-authority in ° 


-» Russia,” says William Jennings Bryan. ‘The world can not be 
- indifferent to the control of a great nation and a great people 
4 by men who substitute terror for law,’’ says Josephus Daniels, 
“ who predicts that the Soviet Government’s latest ‘crime against 
_ religion and civilization will cost it all the support it had in 
e America for recognition.” According to the Rev. Dr. Frank 
_ Mason North, of the Methodist Episcopal Missions Board and 
: former President of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, this execution ‘“‘registers in blood the present gov- 
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BOLSHEVISM’S “PUBLIC CHALLENGE TO << 


A LIGHT THAT WILL NEVER FAIL! 
—Cargill in the Kansas City Journal-Post. 


ernment’s contempt for other nations, its resentment at outside 
interference, its antagonism to religion in its essence as a power 
that liberates thought and controls life.’ Dr. North goes on 
to say: 


as it steadies itself under the 
shock of this official murder, 
that it was not the act of the 
Russian people, that it was 
not the product of a certain 
form of democracy, that it 
was not the outburst of one 
religion against another. It 
is the deed of lawless men 
grouped by the forees of 
evil which have been released 
by the war in a eabal of 
power; some of them sincere 
in conviction; some of them 
the product of the cruelty, 
the exile, the dungeons of 
Czarism; some of them, and 
these not the least command- 
ing, rebels against the moral 
order in the individual and 
in society... How profound 
should be the concern of a 
Christian nation for a hundred 
millions of people whose des- 
tinies are under such control!”’ 


“The rroHta will remember, 


Bolshevism has pronounced 
its own death sentence, writes 
Herbert Kaufman in the New 
York Evening Journal. He 
characterizes the event. as 
‘‘the execution of a priest and 
the suicide of a government 
by the same bullets.”” ‘By 
putting this priest to death 
the Government at Moscow 
makes it plain once more that 
it is as hostile to religion in 
general as to free government 
in general,’’ remarks the New 
York Evening Telegram. ‘‘The 
Soviets have been guilty of the indiscretion of self-revelation,”’ 
comments the Brooklyn Eagle. Under the heading, ‘‘ Beyond 
the Pale,’’ the Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 


“The formal protest of America, the nation that fed some mil- 
lions of Russians starving a few months ago, stirred Moscow to 
a peculiar rage. It was the strange frenzy of the arrogant, un- 
grateful beggar whose belly has been filled and whose sores have» 
been washed. In the eyes of millions of people over the world 
Red Russia has stamped herself as the anti-Christ with the mark 
of the beast set on her brow. 

“When Denikine, Wrangel and Kolchak have been forgotten 
even in Russia, when the great famine of 1921 has faded from 
memory and the Czars of yesterday are no more than a legend on ~ 
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the steppes, the story of the martyrdom in Moscow will be 
alive in the world. The Soviets have raised against themselves 
new and powerful enemies who will not forget.” 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News, which sees in the execu- 
tion ‘‘a case for civilized protest,’’ comments as follows: 


“The deliberate purpose of Soviet Russia“to train up a genera- 
tion of atheists, pledged to the violent overthrow of all those in- 
stitutions which are dearest to civilized humanity, is clearly seen 
in the law which would separate the youth of the land from any 
sort: of religious influence until its mind has been steeped in the 
lies of negation and bitter prejudice. It is a menace which we 
can not ignore. Aside from this serious phase of the situation dis- 
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A MOVEMENT THAT WILL BEAR WATCHING. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


closed by the sentence of the farcical Soviet court, there is in it 
the grave threat of provocation to war with Poland. Warsaw is 
stirred profoundly by the incident, and the flame of anger 
spreads through Poland, a Catholic country. The government 
is said to contemplate a formal appeal to the world to join it in 
protest, and that appeal, if made, should not go unheeded. 

““On such an issue as this Protestantism must stand with 
Catholicism. It is a challenge to all that they hold in common of 
faith in God and admiration for heroic loyalty to that faith. For 
America, and for all lands which cherish religious liberty, it is 
the challenge of a new despotism of unbelief as intolerable in the 
modern world as any tyranny of creed has ever been in human 
history.” 


Interrupting for a moment the chorus of protest and condemna- 
tion, let us recall in more detail the facts which evoked it. Fif- 
teen Catholie priests, including Archbishop Zepliak and Vicar- 
General Butehkavitch, were tried by the Soviet Supreme Court 
on the charge, according to dispatches, of “opposing the Soviet 
Government.” The official Pravda refers to the defendants as 
“the Catholie counter-revolutionists.”” The Archbishop and 
the Viear-General were sentenced to death, the others to vari- 
ous terms of imprisonment. As a concession, it is said, to the 
religious sentiments of the Russian peasants, the death sentence 
of Archbishop Zepliak was commuted by the Central Executive 
Committee to ten years’ imprisonment. Monsignor Butch- 
kavitch, however, despite protests and pleas for clemency from 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish organizations in all parts of the 
world, from the Pope, and from the Governments of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, Spain, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, was shot. The first reaction reported from Russia, 


according to a Berlin dispatch to the New York Sun, was” the 
shooting down by Red soldiers of more than three hundred 
peasants, part of a crowd gathered in the publie square of 
Jitomir to protest against the execution of this priest. 

“Christianity is inevitably at war with Bolshevism,”’ 
the Omaha World-Herald, because the Bolshevists ‘‘have set 
themselves feverishly to the task of abolishing God.” ‘‘Com- 
munism and Sovietism mean chaos, and religion is their greatest 
opposing foree,’’ says the Memphis Commercial Appeal. The 
Charleston News and Courier reminds us that ‘‘hundreds of 
priests of the Greek Church have been ruthlessly put to death by 
the Soviet Government.’ But because these ‘‘lacked that con- 
nection with the outside world which Monsignor Butehkavitch 
enjoyed,” the latter’s death will probably ‘‘bring home to mil- 
lions of people the true character of the Soviet régime as nothing 
else could have done.” It will prove to be “‘the beginning of the 
end for the present Russian Government,’’ predicts the Boston 
Congregationalist. It ‘‘must have the effect of further estranging 
the world from a nation that is perishing from its self-created 
isolation,” says the Kansas City Star. ‘‘The murdered Butch- 
kavitch will not have died in vain if his death shall awaken in the 


hearts of the Russian people the viciousness of the Soviet régime,” 


declares the Boston Transcript. ‘“‘If the bloody hands of the 
rulers of Soviet Russia continue to desecrate the temples and 
tenets of religion, then they must eventually go the way of all 
other tyrants who have attempted to stand in the way of civiliza- 
tion,” says the Des Moines Capital. ‘‘The Soviet Government,” 
remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, ‘‘has committed an act in 
contempt of the opinion of the world, and will be certain to hear 
from it when it comes knocking at the doors of the foreign offices 
for hospice and recognition.’’ This legal murder, says the Kansas 
City Journal, ‘“‘is the logical sequel to the Soviet Government’s 
recent declaration of hostility to all religion.”’ ‘‘Sparks like the 
assassination of this Vicar-General have more than onée seared 
Europe in flame,’ remarks ‘the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“Bolshevism has stript the churches of their treasures, 


banished priests, scoffed at the idea of God, declared religion a 
‘narcotic,’ filthily profaned sanctuaries, frowned blackly upon 


‘any profession of faith in divinity, and would make atheism one 


of its fundamentals except for its fear of the peasants’ wrath.” 


This, however, is not by any means the first judicial murder 
of which the Soviet Government has been guilty, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star reminds us: 


“Tt set out to kill a class, the bourgeoisie, so hated under the 
hybrid Marxian doctrines that Lenin and Trotzky were endeay- 
oring to put into effect. But the middle classes of other countries 
‘were unorganized. They were bewildered by the news which 
eame from Russia in the early days of the revolution, and it is 
doubtful that many of the ‘middle class’ of this country, if there 
is such a thing, realize to-day what Lenin and Trotzky were 
trying to do. But in the execution of Monsignor Butchkavitch 
the Soviet Government has touched a nerve -whose tendrils 
reach to the ends of the world. Socialistic internationalism, so 
dear to the Soviet Government, definitely has clashed with 
religious internationalism. But religious internationalism, in 
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declares 


the form of the Roman Catholic Church, is the oldest as well as © 


the most efficient organization in existence. And in the present 
issue of the Soviet Government it has the sympathy of en- 
lightened opinion, irrespective of creed. Religious liberty i is on 
its side.” 

The reaction to Monsignor Butchkavitch’s execution, says 
the Atlanta Constitution, ‘‘will destroy all hopes of recognition 
of the Lenin-Trotzky régime by other nations,’ and in the 
Washington Post, which is close to the present Administration, 
we read: 


“The blasphemous utterances of the Soviet leaders of Rae so 


frequently cited as to be universally known, are utterly abhorrent 
to the American people, and when the Reds follow up their athe- 
ism by murdering pastors and priests of the Christian religion 
all civilization is shocked. The United States does well to refuse 
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RELIGION 


HIS BIGGEST UNDERTAKING. 


to recognize aS a government the system of terrorism and 
anarchy which calls itself the Government of Russia.” 


Specially interesting in this connection is the following tele- 
graphie statement from Senator William E. Borah, who is per- 
haps the most distinguished American advocate of recognition 

_ for Soviet Russia: 


“Tf Vicar Butchkavitch was executed because he was a Catholic, 
or as a war upon religion, such act would, of course, deserve and 
receive the condemnation of every right thinking man or woman. 
But upon the most reliable authority and upon facts which I have 
secured, I desire to say that in my opinion Vicar Butchkavitch 
was not executed because he was a Catholic or as a war upon 
religion. He was charged with treason to the present Govern- 
ment of Russia, charged with being the active agent of those who 
were seeking to overthrow it. For this he was convicted and 
executed. If this be the fact, and I believe it to be a fact, he, of 
course, was to be judged as a citizen and not as a religionist. 

“T have the statement of two distinguished ministers of religion 
who have been in Russia for months, and they say explicitly that 
any one may preach and practise any religion in Russia fully and 
without interference so long as they do not interfere in politics 
and under the cover of religion conspire against the Government. 
I would not, of course, even by inference justify or seek to condone 
a warfare against religion of whatever creed or faith, but I must 
be permitted to say that in my opinion the policy which the 
Allies have pursued toward Russia for the last four years is 
largely responsible for the distrust, the fear, the spirit of retalia- 
tion, which lead to harsh and cruel acts.- For months they were 

_ blockaded. Even hospital ships were not permitted to land. 
Three times they have been invaded by armies backed up by the 
Allies. Before we charge others with cruelty and inhumanity, 
let us practise some Christian prezepts and principles ourselves.” 


For every criticism, official, journalistic or personal, the official 
press of Soviet Russia ‘‘answers with a criticism of the critics,” 
notes the Chicago Tribune’s Moscow correspondent. For 
_ instance, the Spanish protest meets with the statement that ‘‘the 
Spanish Catholics burned their Protestant enemies.” The French 
are answered with references to despoliation of Catholic churches. 
during the French revolution. The British Labor Party is 
_ ealled “afraid to break with the bourgeoisie—why don’t the 
- Jaborites protest against the South African murders?’’? The 
Pravda characterizes the Polish protest as ‘‘the first of the chorus 
of counter-revolutionary hyenas.” No less bitter is this official 
Moscow paper’s reply to the protest of Jewish rabbis against the 
execution. It says: 


- “Also the Jewish synagog, which is persecuted by the Catholics, 
protests. The Jewish rabbis seem to have forgotten their 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


ancient enmity. Now Jewish bankers control the world, but 
Soviet Russia would not hesitate to hang the religious rabbis 
representing the banking houses of Kuhn & Loeb or the Roth- 
childs if necessary for our revolution.” 

The official reply of the Russian Foreign Minister to the British 
Government’s protest runs as follows: 


“Russia is an independent sovereign state and has the un- 
deniable right of passing sentences in conformity with its own 
legislation on people breaking the laws of the country. Every 
effort from the outside to interfere with the right and protect 
spies and traitors to Russia is an unfriendly act and a renewal 
of the intervention which has been successfully repulsed by the 
Russian people.” 


“The churches in general, and the Catholic Church in particu- 
lar,’ explains Isvestia (Moscow), ‘‘are the agents of the reaction- 
ary bourgeoisie. We do not wish to fight against religion. We 
are only fighting against counter-revolution.”’ 

In this country a mouthpiece of the present Russian Govern- 
ment, Soviet Russia (New York), is inclined to scoff at the state- 
ment that “‘the public opinion of the civilized world” has been 
aroused against the Russian Government by its policy toward the 
Catholic prelates. ‘‘This public opinion,” it remarks, ‘‘cries 
out because a Catholic priest, a Russian citizen who openly pro- 
claimed allegiance to Poland, has been dealt with in the way in 
which spies and traitors who give military information to the 
enemy in war time are usually dealt with. It eries out in behalf 
of the man who in time of his country’s greatest calamity, the 
famine, with all his might, encouraged violent resistance to the 
And, 
concludes Soviet Russia, 

“Those who shout loudest in the name of humanity are the 
Polish pogrom-mongers, the mercenaries of French and British 
imperialism, the oppressors of millions of Ukranians. Jews, 
Germans and White Ruthenians. They are joined by the British 
Tories, the murderers of hundreds of Indian and Egyptian pa- 
triots, the inventors of the humanitarian and chivalrous method 
of bombing from the air recalcitrant villages in Mesopotamia to 
hasten the collection of taxes. Is there any need to continue 
the roll-call of this ‘public opinion’ which Russia, in the execution 
of a traitor, seems to have offended?” 

The Moscow execution is regretted by the Milwaukee Leader, 
but this American Socialist daily ‘‘has only contempt” for a 
Government which protests against such an execution while at 
the same time it holds in confinement political prisoners ‘against 
whom no overt act was ever proved.” 
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the lurid literature of the oil swindlers promptly to the 
and ‘‘come-ons” all over our broad land—the 
widows with life-insurance money to invest; the workers who 
serimped to buy Liberty bonds, the teachers and clergymen who 
hoped to strike it rich and be delivered from the specter of want 
in old age. That is what the newspapers in the oil-fields aro 
saying as they see Uncle Sam now descending on the sharpers 
to halt their piracy. This campaign “‘has been put off too long,” 
impatiently exclaims the Houston Chronicle—‘‘the authorities 
should have taken action long before,’”’ for “‘if tons of propaganda 
and misrepresentation have been peddled through the country, 
the Post-office Department has acted as chief peddler. If the 
people have been induced to part with their hard-earned cash for 
valueless oil-stock through false statements and lurid fiction, 
Unele Sam is the principal offender.’”’ The loot gathered by these 
rogues has been running at $100,000 a day, says Postmaster- 
General New, and he declares roundly that— 


| IS UNCLE SAM whose efficient postai service has carried 


**suckers”’ 


“‘The Post-office Department is going to get at the bottom 
of the whole business and bring every one of those fellows who 
are robbing the public to justice. We shall not let up until 
every one of them is behind the bars.” 


That is all very well, thinks the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, 
but— 


“The Federal Government’s action against the fraudulent oil 
promoters comes tardily. The same frauds that are the basis 
of the present complaints have been carried on several years. 
If the Government had acted three years ago, investors would 
have been saved hundreds of millions of dollars and an example 
made that would have deterred other promoters in their subse- 
quent fraudulent enterprises. 

“And while much good will result from the Government’s 
present activities; it will return no money to the pockets of 
investors, and its effects will be short-lived unless it vigilantly 
watches the use of the mails by promoters in the future.” 


The first blow was struck at Fort Worth, Texas, on Monday 
of last week, when fourteen of the financial conjurors were cap- 
tured. Twelve more were sought, among them an Arctic ex- 
plorer whose fame once rang through the world and who was 
decorated by the King of Denmark. Now it seems he has been 
exploring the intricacies of stock-jugglery, according to Fort 
Worth dispatches, at fabulous profits whose extent may only be 
guessed from the report that he paid one assistant $2,000 a week. 
The same dispatch says that he recently started a million-dollar 
libel suit against a Fort Worth paper for intimating that his 
methods were not as pure as the driven snow, and a Tulsa 
journal says the paper sued was the Fort Worth Press. The 
Press, after saying that it has waged a vigorous campaign against 
the oil promoters for the past four months, paints the situation 
in these plain words: 


“The oil promotion industry is doomed in Fort Worth. It 
was doomed long ago. Dishonesty, duplicity, trickery, false- 
hood—these are the oil-promotion game’s stock in trade. These 
things thrive only in the shadows. They can not stand the light. 
And the light sooner or later was sure to be turned on. 

“To Fort Worth the oil-promotion ‘industry’ has brought 
amazing sums of money—sums beyond comprehension almost, 
when taken in the aggregate. 

“‘Tt has been blood-money; the savings, the inheritances, the 
daily earnings, largely of people in the lowly walks of life. 

“The sooner the flow of such wealth to Fort Worth ceases 
entirely, the better off this city will be. 

“The Press recalls that before Joe Furey, ‘Gentleman Swin- 
dler,’ died in the Texas penitentiary, he boasted he had never 
swindled a woman or a man who couldn’t afford to lose. Honor 
to Joe Furey! Stacked up against the oil promoters he was a 
shining light of chivalry and honesty.” 


Another Fort Worth paper, The Tribune, gives us this striking 
picture: 
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UNCLE SAM HARPOONING THE OIL SHARKS 


‘‘Outsiders can hardly conceive the magnitude of the oil-pro- 
motion industry in Fort Worth. Altho exact official figures are 
not available, probably more than half the total postal revenues 
of this city come from stock-selling literature. 

““When the government bomb explodes,’ remarked one of 
the gold-brick fraternity jocularly, ‘watch the coat-tails flying 
from the windows of this twenty-story office building like birds 
from a tree.’ 

“Tt is impossible to emphasize too greatly the fact that an 
amazing array of bunco artists from all over the globe makes 
Fort. Worth their headquarters, because this is the center of the 
most colossal oil development in the history of the world. At 
the present rate the Southwest, as a whole, will produce the bulk 
of all the actual oil on the North American continent outside 
Mexico. The production, huge as it is, already barely seratches 
the surface of potential drilling even in semi-proven fields, 


-hence the real opportunities for investment can not be exag- 


gerated, provided first-hand investigation is made in advance. 

“The government prosecution ought to clear the atmosphere 
and give a chance for legitimate promoters who are handicapped 
now because substantial offers can not compete with the wild 
creations of the imagination. This is what Fort Worth hopes 
will happen.” 


Oklahoma, too, it seems, has had its experiences with these 
crooks, and The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City) remarks: 


‘“Now if the Government keeps behind its prosecution of no- 
chance oil-stock swindlers until the last rosy promise and the 
last lurid adjective is removed from, the crimson ecireulars of the 
mail-order mental millionaires, a great service will have been 
done the country. 

“Vigorous prosecution of widow-swindlers, with complete 
exposure of the traps and baits sehemed to lure safe investment 
money into the maw of wildeat oil development is the only cure 
for gullibility. Constant edueation by court trial and news- 
paper cooperation will educate the nation. 

“Long-distance investment in an oil venture on a shoestring 
is zero in financial operations for the investor. The earmarks 
of purely promotion oil-wells are as well defined as the antennz 
of a Missouri mule. 

‘Of course long-shot oil gamblers hit the pay sand ocecasion- 
ally, just often enough to keep plodders restless in the desk 
job and fidgety to draw the savings account and take a flyer, 
and thereupon hangs the tale of the promoter’s success. 

‘‘The Government can eliminate the oil-stock swindlers. 
The nation hopes the present flare-up of prosecutions is not a 
flash in the pan. Every legitimate oil man in the United States 
cries ‘Bravo’ and ‘Pour it on ’em.’”’ 


The Houston Press wires us that ‘‘even now numerous small 
dealers are operating in Houston in violation of the law,’ and it 
invites the Government agents to visit Houston next. Five years 
ago the Oklahoma City News drove the oil swindlers out of its 
city, it informs us, and it urges the press of the United States to 
get behind the Government in its campaign against these ‘‘vi- 
cious wolves.’”’ In Tulsa a tendency is noticeable to shake a re- 
proving finger at its sister city. Thus the Tulsa Tribune: 

“Uncle Sam at last has invaded the dens of the faker oil-stock 
promoters in Fort Worth, Texas, It is high time the Govern- 
ment’s special agents have done their job in an aggressive, force- 
ful manner. They worked with their gloves off. 
attorneys and judges will employ similar tactics, this action 
should result in a clean-out of the whole rotten coyote pack, 
which has preyed on innocent, on ignorant people for years. 


We hope for that kind of an outcome, but we are frankly skep-— 


tical. Too many false starts have been made before on this same 
tangent. Most of the offenders ought to have been in the peni- 
tentiary long ago, and there has been plenty of evidence to put 
them there. 
have tolerated these conscienceless swindlers too long. 

“Wake oil promoters have not flourished in Tulsa because this 
is the metropolis of the oil business, and the leaders of that busi- 
ness here run them out of town as fast as they show their heads. 


“The stock grafters are not in the oil business—they are in 


the oil game. Tulsa is the capital of the oil business; Fort 
Worth has been the capital of the oil game. One newspaper 
down there, the Fort Worth Press, faces a million-dollar libel 
suit because it has dared to expose the crooks unsparingly. ‘ 


If Federal 


The State of Texas and the city of Fort Worth 
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_ “The best business elements in Fort Worth ought to take a 

hand in the fight. 

_ “There are plenty of reputable, substantial investments in 

the oil business and plenty of fair speculations in oil available 

_ for the funds of those who want to use their surplus funds in 
this industry. 

“Unele Sam owes it to the innocent public to hound these 

fake promoters unmercifully until they are run out of Fort 
Worth and every other city.” 


Just here we are given a very 
suggestive discussion of these 
“fair speculations” by The West- 
ern Oil Derrick of Oklahoma 
City, which thus states the case 
for the ‘‘wildeatter,” for the in- 
vestor in ‘‘wildeat’’ stocks, and 
for the paper that prints the 
advertising: 


“Wor many years we have 
pointed out that there are so 
many good oil investments of- 
fered that the public can easily 
avoid fraud offerings. No repu- 
table oil publication and no 
reputable daily newspaper ac- 
cepts fraudulent oil advertising, 
yet it is known that dishonest 
promoters do sell questionable 
securities by the aid of letters 
and. lurid circulars. 

“The Attorney-General of the 
United States has sent a corps 
of assistants to Texas to investi- 
gate companies that have oper- 
ated in oil. Information given 
out in connection with the in- 
vestigation indicates that the 
probe pertains to operations 
wherein many small oil com- 
panies have been merged into 
large ones and cash solicited 
from the public in connection 
with the mergers. ss 

“Every one knows that the EES 
drilling of oil-wells is hazardous, 
especially in the newer fields, 
generally known as wildeat fields. 
While four out of five fields 
drilled in pioneer, or wildcat, 
territory fail to become pro- 
ducers, there is a scramble on 
the part of the investing public 
to furnish funds for wildcat 
operations, simply for the reason 

that when a wildcat well comes 

_in as a producer, every one con- 
nected with the enterprise wins 
big, sometimes making a thou- 
sand dollars on an investment 
of ten dollars. Yet the industry 
is hazardous, and no argument 
-ean be entertained to the con- 
trary. 

“This newspaper has not been 
willing to accept the advertising 
which has been offered by promoters whose plans comprised the 
merging of small companies of small resources into large com- 
panies with huge capital. On account of doubt as to the value 
of the assets of the little companies that form a giant combine, 
this newspaper has felt that an investor would be much in the 
dark in putting cash into such a concern. , 

‘‘On the other hand, the oil operator who seeks the public 
‘funds to actually drill_a well is quite certain to state just where 
he will drill and why. If he gets oil, his associates are winners. 
If he does not get oil, and gave a run for the money, the stock- 
holders, while disappointed, should have no complaint. They 
merely bet that they would win big, and lost. They could do 
the same on a horse race. 

“Often a stockholder will complain to the State’s attorney 
when his money has been lost in an unsuccessful venture per- 
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A SURE SIGN THAT PROSPERITY HAS RETURNED. 
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—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


They 


They want bigger returns. 
get it in the oil business, if they get into the right companies, as 
millions are being made by the independent oil companies. 

“Tt might be pertinent right here to say that the wildcatter 


banks that pay 4 per cent. 


is the one who opens new oil-fields. The very large oil corpora- 
tions do precious little wildecatting. They let the daring adven- 
turer open up a new field. Then the big companies stand ready 
to plank down big money to get it. 

‘‘Newspapers do not accept fraudulent advertising, but do 
accept speculative ones. The investigation now under way in 
Texas in connection with the merging of small oil companies 
into big ones is understood to be for the purpose of determining 
if any fraud has been attempted. In the meantime, the wild- 
eatter is honestly trying to make money for himself and his 
associates by opening a new oil field of richness.” 


NVOY EXTRAORDINARY and Ambassador pleni- 
potentiary of fifty-two nations, scion of one of the oldest 
and most illustrious families in the British peerage, 

Lord Robert Cecil comes to these shores to find out why we reject 
the League and to try to persuade us to change our minds. “The 
Abraham Lincoln of England,” the ‘‘soul of the League of 
Nations,” a man with ‘‘one foot in the Middle Ages and one in 
the office of the League’’—so he has been from time to time 
characterized. ‘‘ Lord Robert 
Cecil, in his person, in his 
fervor, 


and his 


which is something like that 


sincerity, 


of the early Christians, -is 
probably,” a Republican ed- 
itor admits, ‘‘the finest and 
most potent argument for 
the League of Nations that 
America is ever likely to see.”’ 
With ‘“‘the League of Nations 
tied firmly around his neck,” 
our courageous guest plunges 
“into the seas of American 
publie opinion,” which, the 
Baltimore News remarks, ‘‘is 
an operation that might 
prove embarrassing to an 
even more hardened genius 
than that of Lord Robert.’” 
Lord Robert is hardly off 
the ship when an Irish Jus- 
tice of the New York State 
Supreme Court tells us that 
another representative of 
English ‘“‘special privilege 
and caste domination” is here 
“to sell us another gold 
brick.” The visit of “this 
titled instructor for Ameri- 
ean democracy,” says Sena- 
tor James A. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.), ‘is an occasion for 
just resentment as a piece 
of, sheer impudenece.”’ Mr. 
Hearst’s New York American 
comes out with a large-type 
editorial warning against 
this ‘foreign propagandist” 
who comes to urge American 
voters to accept a policy 
and a Covenant ‘‘they have 
heretofore rejected ’’— 


Copyrighted by Underwood fadeenoed: ° 
THE SAVONAROLA OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


“What greater interference with the domestic polities of the 
American people can be imagined? What more defiant chal- 
lenge to the right of a nation to keep foreign hands out of its 
individual affairs? What more injurious offense against the 
supremacy of a sovereign people in the choice of their own poli- 
cies and in the determination of their own destiny?” 


Hardly less worried is Mr. Munsey’s New York Herald (Rep.), 
which calls attention to the fact that Republicans favoring our 
entrance into the World Court have insisted that the relation 
between this Court and the League is very filmy, almost neg- 
ligible. But here is Lord Robert speaking of the League ‘“‘and 
its subsidiary, the Court of International Justice,’ and how will 
this “‘set on the stomachs of the Republican voters who fought 
the League of Nations in 1920 and who voted against the League 
of Nations in 1920 in casting their votes for Warren G. Harding?” 
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A LIVING ARGUMENT FOR THE LEAGUE 


And there are a number of Republican papers, courteous and = 
friendly enough to Lord Robert, which, nevertheless, would like | 


Lord Robert Cecil, South Africa’s representative in the League, who has 
come as a voice crying in the American wilderness to prepare the way for 
the time when the whole world, including America, will be in the League. 


to tell him that his travels and his arguments are not very likely 
to advance his cause. The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 
finds plenty of ‘‘reason to believe that American sentiment to- 
ward the League, no matter how constituted, is even colder now 
than it was a few years ago.”’ ‘‘The League will have to try 
some other scheme for inveigling us into its toils,’ com- 
ments the Rochester Post 
Express: ‘‘Lord Cecil the 
Hermit will get a hearing in- 


erusade will be a failure; he 
will go home without having 
aroused the slightest enthusi- 
asm save among those who 
are already enthusiastic for 
the League.” To Lord Rob- 
ert’s plea that the United 
States should “‘share in the 
task of erecting safeguards 
against war,” the Washing- 
ton Post, generally believed 
to be close to the Adminis- 
tration, replies that ‘‘Amer- 
icans believe that the first 
decisive step toward the 
realization of a genuine as- 
sociation of nations is the 
refusal of the United States 
to involve itself in the fal- 
lacious League of Nations.’ 

One of Lord Robert’s pro- 
fest reasons for coming to 
these shores is to find out 
why the people of this coun- 
try object to going into the 
League. Here the newspa- 


form him. Some of the ‘‘real 
grounds” of American oppo- 
sition to the League are 
noted by the New York Trib- 
une for Lord Robert’s ben- 
efit. In the first place, Article 
X has no place in the picture 
of a League ruling by public 
opinion painted by Lord 
Robert. Then ‘‘why let it 
remain’? Next, “the very 


; name of the League is a 
handicap in many American eyes,” the word “league” having 


‘“‘a connotation of binding obligation which is unfortunate, given 
the state of the American mind.” ‘‘This is obviously not a 
fatal objection, but it must be stated to secure any complete 
understanding of the American opposition.” The Tribune also 
thinks that much American criticism could be met by such a 
reorganization of the League as to allow for the handling of purely 
European problems by European members and of American prob- 
lems by American members, the Association concerning itself only 
with ‘‘such world-wide problems as the opium question.’”” Lord 


Robert, concludes The Tribune, ‘‘is at his best when he speaks of | 


the uses of conference and the habits of peace and mutual un- 


derstanding which it can breed. It is to such a body of permanent — 


discussion and agreement that America may yet be led.” 


This characterization of Lord Robert Cecil’s arguments may . 
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the United States, but his 


pers are not unwilling to in- 
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—tThiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 


A PANACEA FOR WARS -HIGH B 
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CAN YOU GIVE 
ME THE NAMES 
» OF ANY 
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HAVE CURED 


WANTS TO SEE SOME TESTIMONIALS. 
—Reid for the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


CONTRASTING CARTOON CHARACTERIZATJONS OF THE COVENANT. 


be naturally followed by’a quotation from his first utterances 
{n this country. He left England on March 21, arrived in New 
York on the 27th, and at once plunged into the series of ad- 
dresses and interviews which will keep him busy for the rest of 
this month and will take him as far north as Ottawa, as far 
west as Des Moines, and as far south at Louisville. One of the 
* first things he told newspaper interviewers was that the League 
is now functioning nicely, having ‘‘already settled three or four 
very serious international disputes in Europe.” On April 2 
he defined the League before a New York audience as (i a system 
of international cooperation and conference, without coercion, 
without force, without any interference with the sovereignty and 
_ complete independence of any of the states which are its mem- 
bers.”’ ) He added that ‘‘if it partakes even remotely of the nature 
_ of a superstate, then by all means let it be amended.’ The 
League, said Sir Robert emphatically—and he repeated this 
thought in subsequent. utterances—‘‘depends not on force and 


coercion, but on public épinion made effective in the open dis- _ 


- eussions in the Assethbly and consultations of the Council.” 
In reply to questions the crusader for the League said that the 
present members ‘‘would not display any pefttifogging spirit’ 
if the United States wanted to enter the League with reserva- 

tions. Lord Robert would like to see two changes in the Cove- 

nant, first—and here he lines up with Senator Borah—to include 
some ‘“‘definite declaration in favor of the abolition of war,” 

: and secondly, to expand the League’s membership to bring 

in all important nations. In another speech Lord Robert 

observed that when critics of the League cease saying that it is 

“ineffectual because it ‘‘has no teeth” or ‘“‘hasno big stick,”’ “they 

object tit because it is a superstate liable to be tyrannical.” 

; The speaker had an answer for each criticism. In the first place— 

: “The truth is that the so-called big stick is one of the least 

powerful agencies in the world. You can never change opinion 


by force when you are dealing with a virile people. You will 


never find that any great movement for the benefit of humanity 


has been forwarded by war; it is carried along by the same moral 


and intellectual appeal on which the League of Nations must 
inevitably rely.” 


And as for that ‘‘superstate’’— 


“The League can be a useful body without being a superstate. 
How can it be a superstate when it only asks nations to come 
and discuss in the open their differences, appealing to the en- 


-of American ships on the seas, international tradi 


lightened consciousness of mankind? . . . There is no provision 
anywhere in the Covenant that any nation shall send troops at 
any time anywhere except under its full consent and approval.” 

In contrast to the anti-League papers’ prediction of hard 
sledding for the Cecil mission, we find others more friendly to 
the League, believing with the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) 
that the distinguished visitor will find ‘‘a field prepared for his 
sowing.’’ To-day, says the Brooklyn Hagle (Dem.), ‘‘the pas- 
sions and prejudices which politicians stirred up against the 
League of Nations are distinctly subsiding,” and.‘‘the demand 
for larger participation in world af pits Is coming from many 
quarters.” The Harding-Hughg#s ois €©ward the World Ggurt 
and other League agencies, t 4 by the New York Wo/ldp \ 
which also sees “‘the adv@e of outright isolation pn \; 
steadily in numbers and@n 44fluence.”’ {Wirth Q sue has iB 
already accomplished hag; brough tor ‘to a, goad ga dfiy former 
opponents of a ‘wicked le sue’ the thoukht hE perhaps there is 
hope in the League afterall,” suggests the New York Eyeing 
Post. Due to many cause‘ thee ig a growing cenyictidug® 
this country that the time wu. Arse Wikese) ie a 
read in the Buffalo Evening News. Witte™tt en 
that the League of Nations per se will be an isg 
presidential campaign,” it does seem to the Atlan 
(Dem.) that ‘‘world markets for American produc 


ean be produced only by international amity, 
To the independent New York Journal of Commerc 
more and more nearly inevitable as the year 192 
that one of the chief, if not the leading, issues in 


ganization.” The New York daily calls for a faj 
threshing out of this issue and concludes th 
become members of the League upon some prop 
respecting basis.” Out in the Middle West the Linpol 
Star (Ind.) sees an entirely new line-up on the 


Peace Union as saying after a Western speaking tri 


“The Western farmers realize their prosperi 
opening the markets of Europe, and they are ready to accept ee L 
League or any other international arrangement that would 
bilize foreign conditions and improve our foreign trade.”’/ 
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CHICAGO’S CLEAN-UP ELECTION 
TIS SIMPLY A CASE of ‘ 


in Chicago, a job needed rather 
done rather better, observes one editor, looking on from a 
neighboring city; and most of his brother editors, including those 


‘municipal spring housecleaning” 


worse than usual, and 


in the immediate zone of combat, seem to hold the same pleasant 
A Democrat, Judge William EK. Dever, goes in by the 
imposing plurality of 103,000, which permits the National 
Committee 
‘a stinging rebuke 


opinion. 


Democratic 
to see ‘ 
of Republican misrule 


and extravagance.” The 


last vestige of the 
Thompson-Lundin ma- 
chine. is swept away, 
announce Republican 


editors, both of Chicago 
and of neighboring cities, 
and that’s that. The 
fact was, continues a 
Republican paper, the 
Chicago Tribune: 

“The peculiarity of 
this Mayoralty campaign 
is that its object was 
accomplished before it 
was begun. The object 
was the destruction of 
the Thompson-Hearst 
organization which for 
eight years had plun- 
dered the city.” 


The Tribune was neu- 
tral as between the two 
mayoralty candidates on 
the ground that ‘‘both 
parties considered public 
interests.”” The three 
main Republican anti- 
Thompson factions had 
united upon Postmaster . 
Lueder, and the machine had been badly beaten at the Re- 
publican primaries. Both Mr. Lueder and Judge Dever had 
been recommended by a non-partizan committee, which, 
“after mature deliberation, 
Central Committee the names of six Democrats; to the leaders 
ofathe three anti-Thompson Republican factions, the names of 
two Republicans. Each side chose its best man.” Judge 
Dever is a Catholic and, notes the New York Times, near the 
close of an unusually quiet campaign, 


“There appeared those tenuous or false charges and those 
appeals to racial or religious prejudice that make American 
politics so edifying; but they don’t seem to have had any effect. 
Professor Charles HE. Merriam, the Republican candidate for 
Mayor against the younger Carter Harrison in 1911, and a 
number of former Progressive leaders supported Judge Dever, 
who may, and perhaps should, have ‘been preferred by’ many 
Republican voters on account of his practical experience and 
good record in the City Council, where he served from 1902 to 
1910.” 


This cheerful outside view of the case is enthusiastically con- 
firmed by two such usually opposed journals in the zone of eon- 
flict as The Tribune and Mr. Hearst’s Herald and Examiner. 
“The people’s triumph—it is Dever and victory!” cries the latter, 
formerly a supporter of Thompson: 


‘Judge William EH. Dever has been elected mayor by one of the 
largest pluralities ever given to a candidate in that high office. 
“The Herald and Examiner congratulates Mayor-elect Dever on 
that triumph. 


HE’S CHICAGO'S NEW MAYOR—AND EVERYBODY'S HAPPY. 


Judge William E, Dever, Democrat, is receiving congratulations from Republicans 
and from Mugwumps, as well as from members of his own party. 


submitted to the Democratic © 


“But The Herald and Hxaminer congratu 
heartily the city of Chicago whose welfare for th 
has been put by its voters in such able hands. 

“Judge Dever’s. election is the people’s viet 
confident he will not disappoint his fellow citizens. — 

‘*His record in publie life may be taken as a guarantee | hat 
he will live up to his promises, that he will surround himself 
with advisersetruly representative of the people, that he will 


defend them against all despoilers, that he will be the people’ 7 


Mayor without fear or evasion: 
“The defeat of Mr. 
character of that gentle- 
man. He won the 
esteem of friend and foe 
alike by his conduct 
during the campaign.” 


elected merely as a Dem- 
ocrat or as a representa- 


and service,” 


which 
Lueder. “‘We rejoice be- 
cause the overwhelming 
dimensions of Judge 
Dever’s vote frees him 
from any obligations to 
any group of factions. 
He ean be the people’s 
Mayor.” 
has “ 
the most inspiring kind,” 


News. While The Illinois 


State Register (Dem.) in 
‘Springfield suggests that 


sible Democratic victory in Illinois in 1924, the Kansas City 


clean, capable American, 
with a record for fidelity © 


adds the Chicago Daily 


| 


Lueder is no reflection upon the 


: 


“Tt is obvious. that. 
Judge Dever was not 


tive of any racial or 
credal faction, but as a_ 


says the 
Chicago Evening Post, 
supported Mr. | 


Judge Dever, 
an opportunity of 


; 


' the election is a pleas-— 
= ant indication of pos- 


Star (Rep.) is sure ‘‘there is no need to look beyond local 


conditions to account for the outcome.” 
to smash the Thompson-Lundin machine, concludes The Star: 


“Just at a time when the machine was thoroughly demoralized, 
the combination of hostile sentiment and the failure of the 
organization to function, proved fatal as usual. It is possible 
for a political system to become so arrogant that it brings its own 
destruction.” 


The neighboring Milwaukee’ Sentinel (Rep.) agrees that the 


The voters were ready © 


Chicago voters were “‘hardly thinking of anything beyond setting — 


their own immediate household in order.’’ 


The Milwaukee — 


Journal, politically independent but credited with Democratic — 
leanings, concludes its congratulations with the remark that 
“nationally, altho it seems to swell last fall’s wave of reaction — 
against the Harding Administration, it is less of <svepublican — 


defeat than a defeat of the local administration that had out- — 


J 


raged Chicago sentiment.’ The St. Louis Globe Democrat (Ind.), — 


turning to the internal significance of the election, observes: 


“Strong as was Chicago’ $ revulsion of sentiment on Thomp- | 


sonism, as indicated, in the late primaries, it was even stronger . 


and more significant as indicated in the election. In the 


character and pledges of their nominee for Mayor, A. C. Lueder, 


the Republicans of that city were apparently presented with a — 


satisfying opportunity for a repudiation of Thompson ne 


policies and practises, but tens of thousands of these Republicans _ 


wanted a repudiation even more complete and striking and sup-— 
ported W. E. Dever and his associates on the Democratic ticket.”’ 
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WHERE A BOMB FROM AN AIRPLANE MIGHT MEAN DISASTER. 


U. 8S. S. Maryland entering the Miraflores locks from Miraflores Lake, where a bomb might drain the lake and cripple the Panama Canal. 


THE NAVAL DANGER AT PANAMA 


HE OMINOUS DRONE of a double-engined night- 
bomber flying over the Gatun locks would be the first 


news to Americans guarding the Panama Canal that war: 


had been declared on us by any foreign country. This is the 


= opinion of Major-General Samuel D. Sturgis, in command, af the . 


military defenses of the Canal Zone, in a recent interview: given 


_ the representatives of various newspapers present at Balboa... 


The immediate occasion for this disquieting revelation, we are 


told, was the recent naval maneuvers at which two attacks yhade 


_ on the Canal would have resulted (in actual war) in its being ¢rip- 
’ pled for a period of years. One of these was when the “Black 
_ Fleet,” representing the mythical enemy, slipt by the defensive 
_ fleet and reached an anchorage inPort Culebre, north of ‘the 
Canal on the Costa Rican coast. This fleet was supposed to hiive 

two large airplane carriers which could then have easily dis- 
: patched their 150 planes along the Nicaraguan Canal route to the 
Atlantic, down to the Atlantic entrance of the Panama Canal 
and over the Gatun locks. It has been pointed out that several 
: navies of foreign Powers have sufficient airplane carriers and 

planes to make such an attack. The results of the maneuvers are 
Z said to have been a shock to Secretary of the Navy Denby, 
[ Admiral Coontz and the visiting members of the Senate and 
] 


_ The force of this. conclusion is brought home by Carter 
Field, writing in the New York Tribune of the Canal’s air defenses: 


“There is not a fighting plane now in the entire zone. At 
present, with no fighting planes, there are only sixteen obser- 
- vation planes and four bombers. There should be more of both, 
me as well as fighters, in the opinion of Army and Navy experts. 
“The anti-aircraft gun defenses are in pitiful shape. There 
are only thirty-six guns mounted on the sixty-six locations con- 
sidered vital. The Army has the guns, but not the men. 
“More than that, there is not.a searchlight stationed near an 
 anti-aireraft gun except in the forts defending the two entrances. 
_ Yet the most simple possible attack by hostile aircraft would be 


_ would eripple the Canal.” 


Conerete suggestions from military experts include: 


# 


- not on these forts, but on the locks, the ape of which | 


1. Replacing one obsolete 16-inch gun on Perico Island at the 
Pacific entrance of the Canal, with two 16-inch guns. 

2. Four other 16-inch guns on Taboga Island, eight miles 
further out in the Bay of Panama, to guard the approach. 

3. Four 16-inch guns on the Atlantic side to guard the en- 
trance as well as Gatun Locks, nine miles inland. 

4, One hundred to 150 scouting and bombing airplanes with 
the necessary personnel to maintain them for defense. 


Interviews given out by General Sturgis to the Chicago 
Tribune, New York Tribune, New York Herald and other papers 
summarize the situation from the Army as well as the Navy point 
of view. We quote from the New York Herald: 


“The result of this defense will be to establish an intermediate 
zone at the canal mouth to protect the American naval force go- 
ing out to meet theenemy. Without such protection the enemy 
in a T formation: outside the range of our present guns could 
pick off ship after ship as she emerged from the Canal.” 


Widely varying views were exprest by our newspapers. The 
New York World takes the information somewhat ironically: 


“Tt is a terrible catastrophe to contemplate. The only way 
of escape seems to be through unlimited appropriations. But 
even before that can be done it will be necessary for everybody to 
work himself into a state of panic over the Panama Canal.” 


At any rate no one can accuse Americans of thinking in terms 
of war, points out the Milwaukee Sentinel, since it is now obvious 
that the United States is taking much greater risks than any of 
the other signatories to the disarmament treaty. For: 


“The defensibility of the Panama Canal, making it possible 
for the American fleet to act as a unit, is the basis of the five- 
five-three ratio. If the canal is ‘by no means a Gibraltar,’ 
such a danger evidently upsets the naval ratio.” 


Perhaps the greater number of editorials arrive at some such 
conclusion as this of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“There is not yet a sufficient realization, even among military 
and naval authorities, of the overwhelming part that aircraft 
will play in the battles of the future. We still talk of prepara- 
tion in terms of ships and land guns. They are not obsolete by 
any means. But it is becoming more and more plain that the 
first line of attack or of defense hereafter will be in the air.” 
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TO MAKE PROSPERITY PERMANENT 


ECRETARY OF COMMERCE HOOVER goes several 
S steps further in his attempt to stabilize the nation’s 

business when, in addition to suggesting that publie 
building be held in abeyance during times of high building prices, 
he offers suggestions for checking artificial expansion in boom 
times in order to prevent the business depression which usually 
follows such an orgy. In making public the recommendations 
of the special committee 
Hoover suggests 
things the control of eredit by individual banks, 


President’s unemployment conference, Mr. 
among other 


anes for 1913 Taken as 100 


which he appointed following the : 


through individual banks, and the sadaite of ‘Gite ise I 
danger signals of overexpansion are fundamental, tr lak 

‘“The committee considers that before banks, business men anc 
others can take constructive action in the enlightened conduct o 
business in this relation there must be recruited and constantly- 
disseminated the fundamental information on which the trends 
in business can be properly adjudged by each individual business 
man, and it strongly recommends the recruiting of enlarged and 
more systematie statistical information by the Department of 
Commerce and its wider dissemination.”’ 


As Mr. Hoover remarks in a foreword: 


““T am confident that the report represents a definite advance 
in economic thought and offers practical constructive suggestions 
that should make for progress. 
The report does not suggest pana- 
ceas or economic revolution, but 
seeks to drive home the facts 
that the enlargement of judgment, 
in individual business men as to_ 
the trend of business and con-— 
sequent widened vision as to 
approaching dangers will greatly — 
contribute to stability, and that 
the necessary information upon 
which such judgments can be 
based must be systematically re-— 
eruited and distributed.” | 


“Tf we are going to get stabili- — 
zation in our industries, it must 
come through some such plan 
as this,” thinks the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. ‘* Ameri- 
eans have developed much — 


wag seg 


a ee 


respect for’ Mr. Hoover’s judg- — 
ment,” we are reminded by the 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF BUSINESS, 


Which the Hoover committee hope may be minimized in the future by the adoption of their recom- 


mendations. 


possible control of inflation by the Federal Reserve system, the 


control by individual business men of expansion in their own 
businesses, and the retardation in boom times of Govern- 
ment, State and municipal building. This last suggestion was 
discust in these pages last week. 

The attitude of the Secretary indicates to the New York Times 
that ‘‘the country is at one of those economic stages when it is 
almost wise to pray for deliverance from excess of prosperity.” 
“Tf followed, Mr. Hoover’s advice will help to avert the most 
serious danger which to-day threatens national prosperity—a, 
runaway market, with soaring prices and the possibility of an- 
other ‘buyers’ strike,’”” believes the Washington Star. Accord- 
ing to a Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune— 


““Mr. Hoover’s special committee, after analyzing the various 
economic phenomena of the periodic business boom and the 
depression which follows, concludes that preventive measures 
must lie in the better handling of business in boom times, because 
depressions are due to overexpansion, inflation, loss of efficiency, 
waste and extravagance in the boom periods; that therefore the 
first point of attack on the problem must be more informed 
action by individual business men in periods of rising markets in 
order that excessive expansion may be prevented aaa the extent 
of the decline reduced. Stress is laid upon the necessity of better 
general understanding of the business cycle. 

“The methods of reducing the extent of the decline lie in the 
building up of governmental and public utility construction in 
times of depression, the use of unemployment funds, and the 
expansion of Federal, State and farm employment bureaus. The 
better control of credit against overexpansion and speculation 


The curve shows the general condition of business, being a composite of six basic factors, 
namely: new building (F. W. Dodge reports), pig-iron production, coal production, cotton consumption, 
freight-car loadings, wholesale prices (Bradstreet’s). 


Utica Press, and the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press maintains — 
that in the present instance his . 
suggestions ought to be taken — 
seriously. ‘‘This country has ~ 
suffered too much from ‘panics,’”’ 


the Albany paper goes on. | 
Besides— { 
‘“Panies are not inevitable. 


Just as the successful develop-— 
ment of the Federal Reserve system has made it unlikely that 
there can be again an actual stringency of currency, it should 
be possible for intelligence correctly applied to keep the business | 
world upon a level keel.”’ 


‘““Mr. Hoover’s suggestions may be too sensible to be adopted 
promptly, but he should keep them before the country,’ de- 
clares the New York World. The scheme as a whole, in the 
New York Globe’s opinion, ‘‘represents a statesmanlike effort — 
to eliminate a basic evil of modern industrial life.’ And the 
Chicago Tribune warns us as follows regarding holding publie 
building in abeyance in particular, and the more recent sug- 
gestions for stabilizing the nation’s business in general: 


é 


““Present prosperity will not always be with us. It will fluctu-_ 
ate in the future as it has in the past. When it slackens workers — 
will be thrown out of jobs, their purchasing power will be re- | 
duced, lack of demand will reduce labor in other lines, and our 
entire industrial and economic life will be more or less deprest. 
The workers who are employed on public works and those 
engaged in the manufacture and transportation of material for 
such works will retain their purchasing power and help to pre- — 
vent a slump in the industries which they patronize. Those are — 
all important advantages. ; 

“Incidentally, in a period of general prosperity the taxpayers, 
through the Government, can better afford to pay rental on 
buildings necessary for government work than in a period of 
depression. We may not want to pay such rentals if avoidable, » 
but we can. The Government should be more than compen-— 


sated by the reduction in building costs in time of depression. 
The whole idea appears economically sound.” 


ris ound ond timely” tho the idea. appears to the New York 
Times, yeti in practise ‘‘it bristles with difficulties,” we are told. 
* Who- knows just when the boom is at the climax, whether the 
clock has struck twelve? Curves and charts “throw no sure 
“light ahead.’’ Who, for instance, “can predict that reparations 
and the interallied debts will be settled in the near future? Yet 
‘whoever does not know this factor in the economic outlook is 
in no position to demand complete confidence in his forecast 
about.any other of many subsidiary elements in the movement 
of prices and wages.’ And in general, ‘‘almanac predictions 
# about: the weather are hardly less satisfactory than theories 
about. economies as guides to 
daily trade problems.” 
~All this is obvious,” cries the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
\ with. the air. of one discovering 
that a laboring mountain has 
just brought forth a mouse. 
Careful business men have known 
and applied these ‘‘remedies”’ for 
decades, we are told. We need no 
advice, but specific proposals, and 
there is only one—that in regard 
to slowing down public works in 
boom times. That, concludes the 
editor, “is likely to be feasible 
as far as it goes, provided the 
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times—but is such the case?”’ See 
pe 


Skepticism becomes scorn 
when the Socialist considers cap- 
italism’s attempts to heal itself. 
Of course, says the New York 
Call, those ‘‘wedded to the 
existing ‘order’ can not and will 
not disclose the reason for. it 
going to smash—as well expect 
those connected with a private 
swindling concern to reveal its secrets as to E=peat those who 
support capitalist society to reveal its secrets.” The Socialist 
Call sees but one explanation of the trouble and but one remedy: 


"Hee 


From the New York ‘‘Tribune.’’ 


“Wealth is produced not for the use of human beings, but for 
the purpose of enriching a class that owns the means by which it 


is produced. Produced in excess of the ability of the workers to | 


buy, it accumulates until it clogs the markets. Industry is 
stricken with paralysis, unemployment follows, and millions are 
in want of the things they produced. When capitalism recovers 
it only does so to plunge into another depression a few decades 
later. It doesnot work. It is curst with one crisis after another. 
When we own the powers of production the curse will pass with 
the system that brought. it.” fe 


So Mr. Hoover’s scheme for “throttling down the boom”’ 
appears to the general public, the business community, and the 
radical thinkers, as represented editorially. At least one pro- 
fessional student of political ‘economy should be quoted to round 
out the discussion. As Professor William O. Seroggs thinks it all 
over, he comes to the cheerful conclusion that we are learning 
to profit by business adversity, which means that we will eventu- 
ally be able to abolish it or at least mitigate its severities. ‘Busi- 
ness men of this generation,” he reminds us in the New York 
Evening Post, ‘“‘have lived through three periods of industrial 
depression of unusual severity, those of 1893-1896, 1907-1908, and 
1920-1921. In the wake of each of these there has been a campaign 
of education that has left a permanent impress on the business 
community and has given the general public a better grasp of 
fundamental economic problems, thereby attesting the truth in 
the old proverb about the ill-wind.’’ Each depression, it would 
seem, has taught us something about prevention. For instance, 
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that of 1893-1896 converted people to the cause of sound money 
and was responsible for the Gold Standard Act of 1900. Then, 
the depression of 1907-1908 ‘‘convineed the American people of 
the need of an elastic currency and mobilized bank reserves,” 
and out of it “‘came the Federal Reserve System which began 
to operate just in time to prevent wide-spread financial disaster 
in this country at the outbreak of the European war.’’ Thus, 
when the 1920-1921 depression came, it differed from the others 
“in not being preceded by a The out- 
standing educative result of the last period of depression, ac- 
cording to Mr. Seroggs, ‘“‘has been the general recognition of the 


sharp financial panic.” 
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WALL STREET SPASMS. 


The curve shows the great boom of 1919, the 1921 collapse, and the extent of present recovery as reflected 
in the prices of railroad and industrial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. ~ 


So Mr. Hoover’s experts 
some way to mitigate the extreme 
fluctuations in trade and industrial activity that are responsible 
for the recurrent periods of enforced idleness on the part of so 
many wage-earners.” And now the committee submits its 
recommendations. : Three have to do with fact-finding, two with 
The 
seventh calls for the regulation of government construction work 
to level the eyele,” and ‘‘what is recommended for the 
Government is also suggested as desirable for public utilities.” 
“The committee’s last two reeommendations—for unemployment 


fact that business moves in cyeles.”’ 
set to work to discover ‘ 


credit control, one with control of expansion in business. 


so as “ 


reserve funds to be created out of wage-earners’ savings and for 
a national system of employment bureaus—require no special 
comment.’ We are told that: 


“The committee does not submit this series of reeommenda- 
tions as a panacea for the evils of unemployment. It only hopes 


_that those who are responsible for the nation’s industrial prac- 


tises and policies will be stimulated by these suggestions to study 
the problem with a view to-its constructive solution. ‘To this 
end it submits as a kind of appendix to its report several series 
of questions addrest respectively to business men, bankers, 
managers of public utilities, wage-earners, engineers, and citizens’ 
organizations, and asks for their discussion by those who desire 
to cooperate with it in a program of study and experiment.”’ 


. 


And Professor Scroggs concludes hopefully: 


“Tt is thus possible that the depression of 1920-1921 may set in 
motion forces that will produce a constructive business reform 
fully as important as those which were born of the panies of 
fifteen and thirty years ago. If so, the travail through which the 
country has recently passed will not have been ‘in vain.’ 
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SPRING HINTS OF TAX CUTS 


LEASANT PREDICTIONS that the income tax rate 
Pp will be reduced next year, coupled with Secretary Davis’s 

statement that the country is merrily bowling along 
toward a complete resumption of business prosperity, fall as 
soothingly on ears attuned to talk of high prices as do the first 
chirpings of a belated spring. While it is Congress that fixes 
the tax rate on incomes and it is yet too early, we are told, for 
the Treasury Department to forecast any recommendations it 
may make, a collector of internal revenue and several newspaper 
correspondents find in the unexpected excess of returns over 
estimates and in the predilections of Congressional leaders for 


popular issues the straws 
which show the way the wind 
is blowing. 


“While there is no telling 
what the Government’s needs 
will be, and while I am not 
the one to speak officially,” 
says Frank K. Bowers, Inter- 
nal Revenue Collector of New 
York, ‘‘it looks to me that, 
with the fine showing the 
Treasury Department is able 
to make under the new tariff, 
the income tax rate next year 
will drop to around 3 per 
cent.” As he is quoted in the 
New York Tribune, Mr. Bow- 
ers admits frankly that this is 
purely a speculative suggestion 
and is not based on Washing- 
ton information. ~His prophecy 
is based on the statement that 
fifty-three out of sixty-four 
collection districts throughout 
the country had exceeded last 
year’s figures. In the Man- 
batten district, says Mr. Bow- 
ers, ““‘we went over last year’s mark by $11, 000, 000, as 
compared with March 25 of last year. We anticipated a 
falling off this year because the surtax last year began at $5,000, 
while this year it began at $6,000. It looked for a long time as 
if these factors would reduce the receipts by 20 per cent. 
stead of that the receipts have jumped above 12 per cent.”” A 
dispatch to The Tribune from its Washington bureau states 
that Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Gilbert declined to 
speculate on whether this year’s returns would effect any reduc- 
tion in the income tax rate for next year, asserting that this 
question would have to be carefully studied and be based on the 
approximate total return that could be expected next March. 
However, as far as Collector Bowers’s forecast is concerned, The 
Tribune believes that it is soundly based, and sets forth: 


Gopstighted. 1928,'b; “by. the Star Gocisany 
TIME FOR A RESCUE AOT. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


“Business recovery has greatly increased the productiveness 
of the income levies. In 1922, when payments had to be made 
on the excess profits of 1921 and the old scale of surtaxes was 
still in force, the Government collected from the first quarter 
about $893,000,000. This was $67,000,000 below the Treasury’s 
estimate. 

“Lower surtax rates went into effect this year and excess profits 
taxes were abandoned. Yet in fifty-three out of the sixty-four 
collection districts in the country the amounts paid in in March 
exceeded those paid in for the same month in 1922. The Man- 
hattan district of this city alone showed a gain of $11,000,000. 
The country-wide gain will probably run to $40,000,000 or 
more—for the full year $150,000,000 or $160,000,000. 

“Business in 1923 is better than it was in 1922. The returns 
in 1924 will therefore be swollen still further. Tariff dues will 
also be larger this year than they were last year and promise yo 
increase rather than to decrease in 1924. 
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“Here are conditions which would amply Wee a new redue- 
tion of taxation. The present lowered rates produce more than 
the higher 1922 rates did. Still lower rates are likely to bring in 
more than the present rates do, for the income surtaxes have 
not yet been brought down to the level of fullest productivity. 
Surtaxes above 32 per cent. defeat their own purposes, since 
they only lead to a diversion of funds to exempted investments. 

‘‘The new Congress could do nothing more constructive in an 
economic sense than to cut both the normal rates and the sur- 
taxes to a point at which collections will meet the Government’s 
budget needs but will still be less of a burden on the average 
taxpayer.” 


The idea seems already to be in process of fermentation in the 


minds of the Harding Administration officials, who, accordinz’ 


to James R. Nourse, Univer- 
sal Service staff .correspon- 
dent, have given “definite 


of the Federal income and 
excise taxes will be made by 
the next session of Congress.” 
Mr. Nourse writes in the New 
York American ‘that it is 
recognized by Administration 
leaders that no more popular 
issue can be presented to the 
voters than that of lighteninz 
the tax burden, ‘‘which is to- 
day particularly oppressive 
upon the farmers and upon the 
middle class whose yearly in- 
comes do not range above 
$10,000.” 
at the direction of Secretary 
Mellon, have begun, we are 
told, a survey of the revenue 
law, which will be completed 
before Congress meets. 
moval of the surtax on all 


plans suggested, and Mr. Nourse assures us that when the 
survey and report by Secretary Mellon are before Congress, 


Administration leaders in both Houses will make strong efforts _ 
to put through the amendments early in the session so that . 
benefits from the tax reduction may be felt early in 1924. Ths- 
correspondent gives these reasons for believing that the sug- 


gested reductions will be written into the law: 


“The task of the proposers of the tax-reduction plan is made 


easier by the fact that the new tariff law so thoroughly de- 


nounced by the Democrats in Congress is bringing into the 

Treasury coffers a steady stream of revenue far in excess of 

what was estimated when the law was framed. * 
‘“When the tax-reduction program gets under way in Congress, 


it is believed there will be practically no opposition from the 


Democratic side. Their attitude with respect to the production 
more likely will be to propose even more drastic cuts in the tax 
rates than the Republicans propose. 

“Democrats are likely to lay stress. upon the tardiness. of the 
Republicans in proposing to make the tax: reductions. The. 
Harding Administration, it will be remembered, came into 
power on a pledge to proceed at once to reduce the taxes, which 
had grown to such exorbitant figures during the war and during 
the last few months of the Wilson Administration. 

“But the only move in this direction since the Republicans 
took control has been passage of the bill removing the @XESS _ 
profits tax from business, and lowering surtaxes on big incomes, 


‘ no change having been made in the taxes on small incomes. 


‘‘Demoeratic opponents may find occasion to chide the Ad- 
ministration for its belated interest in the cause of the small 
taxpayer, but both parties will support measures op a the 
taxes down.” ; 


promises that a sharp revision 


Treasury officials, 


Re- 


incomes below $10,000 and 
reduction of the normal rate. 
-below 4 per cent., the present figure, are said to be among the 
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_and do something useful be- 
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U. S. ships shoe polish to Africa. Bet they use it for cold 


~ eream.—Columbia Record. 


Tne Klan has one trait of Americanism. It’s a genius at getting 
publicity.—Greeley Tribune-Republican. 


Iv was not unnatural that the shorts in the Piggly Wiggly 
eorner should ‘“‘squeal.’’—Toronto Globe. 


Ir it is true that more boys are born after a war, it would seem 
to prove that they use very good judgment.—Hdmonton (Alia.) 
Journal, 


WE can’t see why jazz musicians should be paid $15 a day. 
Riveters, who get only $10, 
make almost as much noise 


sides.—New York Tribune. 


Art is long, but a lot of 
the artists are short.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Tae matrimonial bark is 
wrecked by the matrimonial 
barking.—Columbia Record. 


Tue old-fashioned “‘lady- 
killer” wouldn’t stand much 
chance these days.—Cleve- 
land Times. 


Tur French operation in 
the Ruhr will not be a suc- 
cess unless the patient pays 
for it.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


A RATHER wide experience 
induces us to believe that 
more people are interested 
in what’s what than who’s 
who.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


ScIENTISTS can magnify 
the human voice 12,000 times, 
but they seem unable to do a 
darned thing for the voice 
of conscience.— Brockville 
(Ont.) Recorder. 


Viscount Grey predicts 
a race between nations for 
air supremacy. If it were 
for hot-air supremacy it 
would be a close race just 
now.—New York American. 


Ir the Democrats nomi- 
nate Henry Ford for Presi- 
dent the logical thing for 
the Republicans to do is to nominate John D. Rockefeller.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


A SUPPORTER says that ‘‘Senator Borah is sound.”” He makes 
‘a lot of it, anyhow.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THERE are 7,000 widows in Pasadena, California. Those 


Western women shoot straight.—Litile Rock Arkansas Gazette. — 


Prruars Henry could spare a few moments from his great 
industrial plans to get France out of the Ruhr before Christmas. 
—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


-Tury have locked old King Tut-ankh-Amen up until next 


fall, which is a light sentence for him, after serving one stretch 


of three thousand years.—New York American. 


As we understand Lloyd George’s latest speech, Europe is 
facing disaster unless England gets a Prime Minister who has 
more than three letters in his last name.—New York Evening Post. 


Tr is said that ‘“‘wars are fought by boys, suffered by women, 
and paid for by posterity.’”’ It may be added that they are 
usually started by men old enough to know better.—Toronto 


Globe. 


‘s 


WHAT NEXT, HENRY? 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


ANOTHER good way to learn how to think fast on your foot is 
to be a pedestrian.—Sacramento Bee. 


DEALERS say that motorists are demanding lighter cars. So 
are the pedestrians.—A sheville Times. 


GERMANY will agree to any form of debt settlement that 
doesn’t involve paying it.—New York Tribune. 


PiutrEs who yearn to become gunmen without paying the 
penalty should have sense enough to go Kast.—Anaheim Plain 
Dealer. 


Last year there were one million marriages in the United 
States and only 125,000 
divorcees. Moral: It is safe 
to take a_ chance. — Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tur trouble with blind 
love is that it doesn’t stay 
that way.—Washington Post. 


“Tm balance of power” 
has been sueceeded by the 
balance of weakness.— Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


We pay taxes to support 
job holders to see that we 
pay taxes to support job 
holders.—Vallejo Chronicle. 


WALL STREET men ean fol- 
low the Egyptian styles by 
pyramiding their stoecks.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter. 


In the old days they put 
citizens in jail for debt, but 
an Arkansas town is putting 
its citizens in debt for a jail.— 
Calgary Herald. 


CUBAN sugar raisers may 
have something to do with it, 
but the real mischief is being 
done by American price rais- 
ers.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Wuar is the use of a third 
party when. the country does 
not know what to do with 
the two parties it has on 
hand.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


Srartina to California to 
enter the movies three eigh- 
teen-year-old Chicago girls 
landed in jail in Kansas City, Missouri. Maybe, they were 
lucky, after all— Marion Star. 


Iv’s certainly tough to have to keep on paying instalments 
on a war we aren’t using any more.—New York Tribune. 


Wuar we think of the departing winter would best be phrased 
by General Dawes.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


A common interest would keep the nations at peace, and even 
common honesty would be a great help.—Long Beach Telegram. 


Tue burglar’s lot isn’t a happy one. He doesn’t know at 
what moment some woman will mistake him for her hushand 
and shoot.—Associated Editors (Chicago). 


Proressor Ernstern announces that he has made a new 
discovery surpassing that of relativity. Help! Some of us are 
a long way behind on the first one-—New York Evening World. 


ScREEN your open-grate fires in winter, swat the flies in sum- 
mer, stop, look and listen at grade-crossings, don’t start the 
kitchen range fire with the kerosene can, keep your nose out of 
other folks’ business and maybe you will live to be run over by a 
drunken joyrider.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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From **The Illustrated London News’’; reproduced by permission. 


BRITAIN’S “DEVASTATED AREA”; UNEMPLOYMENT, THE “EXCEEDING BITTER CRY” OF OVER A MILLION MEN. 


Husband, wife and seven children facing another week-end of doing without. A father home on Friday after a hopeless search for work. 


BRITAIN’S THIRD WORKLESS WINTER 


RITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL HORIZON has not been so 
ominously clouded since the after-war industrial up- 
heaval which was followed by an abortive general strike, 

according to the British press, and the present difficulties among 
the farm workers, the mining, building and electrical workers is 
rendered graver by the fact that the workless winter just passed 
has been the third in succession. Official statistics from the 
registers of employment exchanges in Great Britain, remarks 
The Illustrated London News, gave the number of persons wholly 
unemployed early in March as 1,363,800. This total included 
1,070,200 men, 203,600 women, 49,100 boys and 40,900 girls. 
But this weekly points out also that it is not only the artizan or 
the laborer, generally referred to as the workingman, who suffers 
from the hardships of unemployment, for it causes “equal, per- 
haps more, distress in the homes of brain workers—clerks, ete.— 
who have come to be known by the name of Black Coats.” 
Little by little their “‘household goods” have to be sold or pawned 
to provide the bare necessities of life, and in hundreds of cases 
“pride keeps the sufferer silent.”” They will not ask for help 
because they have always ‘“‘paid their way’’ and can not face 
indebtedness. The chief incidence of distress, it is noted, no 
longer falls as in pre-war times on the poorest class, but on the 
more skilled and responsible workers. 

Sharp attention is called to the report of a group of 
Scottish labor members, who recently visited the Ruhr District, 
and who declare: 


‘““We saw no queues of unemployed men at employment 
exchanges; nor did raggedness and outward signs of poverty 
obtrude themselves on our notice. Snow covered the ground 
and comfortably clothed children could be seen everywhere 
sledding, snowballing, and building snowmen. There appeared 
to be a higher standard of comfort.” 


Thus, bitterly exclaims The Illustrated London News, ‘while 
the workingmen of this country- are enduring such hardships, 
those of Germany—the original cause of the trouble—are de- 
scribed as comparatively prosperous.” One relief measure much 
discust in England is emigration and American newspapers 
report the arrival of high-class British workmen in this country, 
who have come in answer to the demand for workers. On the 
other hand, we read of orders placed by American manufac- 
turers in British plants to gain the advantage of lower pro- 
duction cost. 

The malignant growth of unemployment in the body 
economic of the United Kingdom has been made the subject 
of an exhaustive report compiled by a group: of economists 
and 
employment,” and their survey is attracting wide notice among: 
British journals. The London Times publishes a review of the 
report in which it is credited with ‘‘an exact and scrupulous 
use of statistics, a determination to be unimpeachably accurate 
in detail, even at some risk of appearing at times to be dull.” 
Yet however discreet its form, we are told that it is “an 
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social workers, entitled ‘‘The Third Winter of Ue | 


ment, 
have been content to regard as a solution.” 
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ctmert of official complacency, of thé failure of Governments 


and Parliaments to understand the real problems of unemploy- 


n of a succession of half-hearted improvizations which they 


We read then: 
“In August last—and there has beep ‘no material change 


- since then—the percentage of workers totally unemployed was 
13.8. To this must be added a further 7 to 9 per cent. to cover 


the equivalent, exprest in terms of total unemployment, of the 
partial unemployment which is due to short-time working. In 


~ other words, 20 to 22 per cent., or more than one-fifth, of the 


whole labor force of the country is at present immobilized. In 
some industries the position is even worse than in the average 
of all. In shipbuilding one man in three is idle, in engineering 
almost one in four. The explanation is a simple one, as the 
authors of this book are able to demonstrate. They found that 
the only considerable movement of population in the last 
decade was from rural areas to the centers of the iron and steel, 
shipbuilding and engineering industries; that there was in the 
same period an abnormal increase in the number of persons 
nominally employed in those industries; and that in those 
centers unemployment is: to-day abnormally heavy. The net 
increase during the period 1911-1921 in the male population of 
Great Britain and Ireland between the ages of sixteen and sixty- 
five was 780,000. In the same period the males over sixteen 
employed in the metallurgical group of industries (iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, engineering, vehicles and the metal trades) in- 
ereased by 575,000; and in the same industries in 1922 540,000 
males were unemployed. In other words, three-fourths of the 
additional male population has entered the one group of the 
metallurgical industries and is now out of work. This discovery 
—for by the public at large it will be so regarded—is of funda- 
mental importance. It shows that the general depression in 
trade, due to political and economic disturbance in Kurope and 
elsewhere, is not the only cause of unemployment.” 


We are further informed that the report on Britain’s “Third 
* Winter of Unemployment”’ shows that criticism of the unem- 
ployment dole as being demoralizing is unwarranted, except, 
perhaps, in the case of some young men who went into the war 
before they passed through the school of any trade. The in- 
vestigation of the compilers of the report shows that ‘‘the or- 
dinary worker asks for nothing better than the chance of employ- 
ment.’’ This discovery is interesting in connection with the new 
Unemployment Insurance Bill which has passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons and of which the London Daily Chron- 
icle observes: 

“The Unemployment Insurance Bill prolongs the system 
popularly misdescribed as the ‘dole’ till October 1924. This 
system has been our mainstay in dealing with unemployment 
ever since the post-war trade erisis became acute. 

“The passage from time to time of amending bills to prolong 
its emergency features gives opportunity to reform its working 
at any points, where it has not worked well. Hach successive 
bill has contained changes of this kind. But they have not been 
over-many, because the main features of the plan have stood the 
test of experience much better than the outside public generally 
realize.” 

A possible solution of the major part of the whole problem of 
unemployment is offered by special correspondent of the London 


_. Westminster Gazette who says that the absorption of America’s 


\ 


\ 


3,000,000 unemployed ‘‘has been due to the improvement in the 


home trade” for ‘‘her export trade has not been increased,” and 


he suggests a remedy for British unemployment as follows: 


‘Firstly, capital should be freed by determined and repeated 
reductions of taxation, and the existing purchasing power of the 
community should be left unimpaired. Obviously, if the spend- 
ing power of the public is reduced, businessis bad. Any program 
of debt redemption in the next Budget should be coupled with 
taxation reduction. The Chancellor should be advised to mea- 
sure his expenditure by his revenue after the burden of excessive 
taxation has been further reduced. The reverse has, on the 
whole, been the ease since the war. 

‘“There is a growing opinion that the Government has prest 
its policy of depressing prices and reducing the purchasing power 
of the public too far. Our financial position and our credit 
throughout the world are quite first-class and the most impera- 
tive need of the country is now the encouragement of trade and 
the absorption of the unemployed.” 
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JAPAN “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” 


' CLEARING OF THE POLITICAL SKY in the Far 
A East, which some think almost too good to be true, 
is noted by British observers who have not been 
free of forebodings about that section of the world inrecent years. 
The change dates from the Washington Conference and it can 
be conveniently described, says a London Times correspondent 
lately returned from the Orient, as Japan ‘‘before”’ and ‘‘after.”’ 
When the negotiators assembled at Washington and looked at 
their maps, he tells us, they saw Japan was in control of every 
sea gate into Eastern Asia “‘from the Yangtze northward to the 
ice.”’ By her operations against Germany, we are reminded, 
Japan had come into possession of Tsingtao and the Shantung 
railway. The Shantung promontory juts into the Yellow Sea 
like an arm outstretched to meet the other arm coming down 
from the north, which fell to Japan by her victory over Russia 
in 1905, and this writer goes on: 


“In possession of Tsingtao and Port Arthur she commanded 
the Gulf of Pechili, with Tientsin, the port of Peking, and New- 
chwang, the great emporium of South Manchuria. Japanese 
forces occupied Vladivostok, the Pacific terminal of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, held the Maritime Province, and the Russian 
half of the island of Saghalien. By the Twenty-one Demands 
Japan had obtained an extension of her leases of railways and 
territories in South Manchuria from 1923 and 1938 to 1997 
and 2007, by which dates her interests there could hardly fail 
to be firmly consolidated. She had obtained a controlling 
interest in the great Hanyehping iron-works and mines on the 
Yangtze, in the heart of the British ‘sphere.’ When the United 
States and the Allies sent an expedition into Siberia in support 
of the ill-fated Kolehak, Japan sent a very much larger force 
than all the others, and when they withdrew she remained. It 
was an extraordinarily impressive strategic position. The 
islands of Japan and her dependencies lie off the eastern coast of 
Asia like a breakwater from the Tropic of Cancer northward to 
the fiftieth parallel. She seemed to have thrown out tentacles 
to the mainland all along that vast stretch.” 


Adverse critics of Japan, this Times correspondent goes on to 
say, had a good case against her on the basis of the above showing; 
but. what is more, the alarm about Japan’s aggressive intent was 
increased by the discovery that the competition in naval arma- 
ments seemed to have been transferred to the Pacific, whereas 
formerly naval rivalry had been confined to the North Sea. But 
he tells us that now “‘we come to ‘after,’ ’’ and he points out that: 


“The capital-ship programs have been canceled, and the naval 
race is a thing of the past. Japan and the United States have 
bound themselves to a ratio of six to ten in capital ships. In 
this agreement the British Empire is an indispensable partner. 
The effect in the Pacific is that neither Japan nor the United 
States ean cross the ocean to assail the other. Japan and 
America have, in fact, made peace secure by rendering them- 
selves unable to attack, with weapons as they are to-day. Siberia 
has been evacuated, with the exception of the island of Saghalien, 
the northern half of which Japan continues to occupy as a pledge 
for reparations in connection with the massacre of seven hundred 
of her nationals by Reds in Nikolaievsk in 1920. Shantung has 
been returned to China. Japan fought a stiff and successful 
battle for her position there at the Paris Conference, and none of 
the changes mentioned has surprized her critics so much as its 
retrocession. China’s unreadiness to receive it was shown by 
the overrunning of Tsingtao by a horde of bandits when the 
Japanese withdrew. The Japanese have withdrawn the bat- 
talion that they had stationed at Hankow, six hundred miles 
in the interior of China. The position on the mainland of Eastern 
Asia is back to what it was in 1914 with the exceptions that 
Japan’s position in Manchuria has been consolidated by the 
extension of the leases, and that she has gained commercial 
control of the Hanyehping iron-works and ore deposits. The 
Manchurian question is innocuous compared with the dangers 
that have been extinguished.” 


Also to the catalog of changes must be added the “disappear- 
ance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” which this informant 
notes had become ‘‘a stumbling-block’”’ to America. It is 
replaced, we are reminded, by a Four-Power Treaty by which 


Brinkley, the Tokyo correspondent of The Times 


assertive, implacable assertiveness which conviction 
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SOME GERMAN HATE FOR THE LEAGUE. 
“St. George Harding killing the League Dragon "' 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Japan, the United States, the British Empire and France, as 
the major Pacific Powers, bind themselves to confer together in 
the event of aggression from any quarter threatening their 
While the change in Japan after 
the Washington Conference can be mapped out by the con- 


possessions in the Far Kast. 


spicuous events above recorded, this Times correspondent tells 


us that its motives are to be sought “in a group of tolerably , 


definite considerations,” and he adds: 


“When the leaders of Japan looked abroad they saw that the 


balance of the world had been changed by America’s 
appearance as a military Power. The difference is 
more perceptible from Asia, perhaps, than from 
Europe. America and Japan are the Great Powers 
of the Northern Pacific; a change in the status of 
one immediately reacts on the other. Japan’s course 
in Asia was giving rise to suspicions in the United 
States—suspicions which took the ominous form of 
naval competition. The attitude on America was 
therefore an influential factor. It was at Wash- 
ington, under the benevolent urgency of Mr. Hughes, 
that the Japanese and Chinese representatives 
reached an agreement about Shantung. America’s 
views on the continued occupation of Siberia were 
stated at Washington ina plainly worded communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State. 

“But American influence could not have sue- 
ceeded unless Japan had been correspondingly ready 
to make a real agreement for the sake of peace. 
Perhaps the ultimate motive is to be found in a 
national trait succinctly described by the late Captain 


during the formative years of new Japan: ‘Educated 
to anticipate compromise as the issue of every 
dispute, the Japanese carry the spirit of concession 
into all controversies, and thus neither in the story 
of the individual nor in the history of the nation 
ean the student find many examples of that fiercely 


begets in an Oriental.’ Brinkley adds that ‘no 
other mood would have been so serviceable to the 
Japanese in their modern career. Once again this 
realistic temper has served them well.’ 
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A FRENCH JAB AT OUR “IMPERIALISM? — 


RANCH’S “GRIM VISAGE OF IMPERIALIS: A” is 

so often held up to affright American readers, especially 

since the occupation of the Ruhr, that it is not surprizing 
to find some Paris editors exploding in outbursts of ‘‘ You're 
another, Uncle Sam!’ Certain American newspapers accuse the 
French of aiming to ‘establish a new Alsace-Lorraine in Europe 
by grabbing off a section of the Rhineland” and to these the 
French retort that the United States is ‘“‘peacefully extending 
Uncle Sam’s domination over the small states in the Western 
Hemisphere by the camouflaged cooperation of Wall Street and 
Washington.’’ This American ambition, it is charged, explains 
the reluctance of the United States to enter the League of 
Nations. American imperialism is first of all economic, and this 
because there is no nation near Uncle Sam sufficiently strong to 
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raise a hand against him, we are satirically advised by some ~ 


French publicists, who deplore what they call the decline of 
American idealism in latter years, “especially since Mr. Wilson 
disappeared from the political scene.”” They point qut, however, 
that the economic imperialism of the United States existed long 
before Mr. Wilson’s day and tell us that it has merely undergone 


_ an operation for rejuvenation since the return of the Republican 


party to power. Among these critics is a contributor to Le 
Correspondant (Paris), who warns French readers that a survey 
of American policy among the Latin-American neighbors of 
Uncle Sam, such as Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala and others 
plainly shows that “‘the Republican party is striving to make us 
understand that we must no longer expect any reason of sentiment 
or any appeal of idealism” to influence America. He proceeds: 


“We are familiar with the ancient English dictum, ‘trade fol- 
lows the flag.’ But when we consider the operation of the Repub- 
lican régime, and note its identic methods in all places where its 
works appear, and when we see the effects of these methods in 
Latin America and consider their economic imperialism, so often 
protected and maintained by bayonets of the Marines, and 
finally when we begin to observe the first extension of this impe- 
rialism toward Europe, we are tempted to believe that since 1920 
the Americanization of the old British formula means the inver- 
sion of that saying into ‘the flag follows trade.’”’ 


This French writer goes on to review American relations with. 
Mexico, and the sum of his argument is that Mexico, which is 
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A BRITISH THRUST. 


Tun Hagin: “I’m not going to be beguiled into having anything to do with it!” 
Tue Lion: ‘“Beguiled? Well, I’ve taken a liking to it—and I thought I recognized 
a likeness.” 


—The Weekly Westminster Gazette (London). — 
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for lack of organization and financial resources, to exploit its 
natural wealth, and so is subjected to an economic blockade main- 
tained by the United States and doomed to stagnation.” In this 
observer’s judgment the deadlock between the two countries 
“will last as long as the resistance of President Obregon,” and 
leading us into Guatemala, he asserts that 
Uncle Sam there has practised his habitual 
“financial penetration without 
official: stamp—but which tends toward one 
and the same end, namely the subjection of 
the sovereignty of a state to American eco- 
nomic imperialism.” We read then: 


“Two developments were implied in the 
scheme, first, the breaking of the Central Ameri- 
ean Union and secondly, the establishment of 
‘the economic sovereignty of the United States in 
each Latin-American state detached from the 
union. It must be understood first of all that 
the Central American Union, by the mere fact 
of being a bloc, formed an obstacle to any 
American designs on any particular Central 
American state. 

“For a long time it has been rumored that 
the reason why Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
remained outside the Central American Union 
was that these two states had suecumbed to 
the influence and activities of American bank- 
ers and capitalists. The union, which was 
to include, without Mexico, five states, was 
consequently reduced to three, San Salvador, 
Honduras and Guatemala. The revolution 
which recently happened in the last-named 
country and suddenly tore it away from the 
union seems to have been particularly profitable 
to the United States.” 


This informant goes on to say that shortly 
after the Department of State had recog- 
nized the General Orellana Government in 
Guatemala, which supplanted the Herrera 
Government, overthrown by revolution, ‘‘ the 
operation of the Wall Street bankers became 
overt in the customary form of a loan to 
Guatemala.’ He alleges, also, that American 
relations with Nicaragua, Hayti, San Do- 
mingo and the Republic of Liberia are modeled 
along the same lines and toward the 
end, namely, the establishment of the eco- 
nomic imperialism—and even political im- 
perialism—of ‘the, United States over the 
small nations.’ We read then: 


same 


“Always a group of financiers and big 
banks of New York launch the first, offensive. 
The Department. of State ignores their doings 
officially, but also officially keeps itself well informed of all ee 
velopments and chances of success. If the matter does not 
seem likely to work out, the Department remains in the baek- 
ground. and isnot compromised. Nevertheless it gives it gen- 

erally to: be understood that it is ready to-intervene either to 
protect the interests of its nationals, or to help and defend them. 
At the first sign of local, agitation, of riots, or a popular rising, 
which. might imperil - these interests, the Department of State 
does interfere. Marines. are sent and take the place. of the local 
police | and without hesitation use the strong arm. Later and for 
the purpose of anticipating a revolutionary condition, ‘hurtful 
to the destinies of the country,’ and to assure ‘the peace of the 
land which is necessary to the development of its well-being,’ 
American functionaries arrive and at once take charge of the 
eustoms and the public services. Their expenses and salaries 
naturally are charged to the country which is being admin- 
istered. In all cases the motive or the pretext of intervention 
are the same, which is that intervention takes place in order 
to settle conditions and help a country that i is weak and momen- 
tarily upset.” 


. 


potentially rich as its great neighbor of the north, is incapable 


‘“ PREMIER THEUNIS, 


Who tells us that Belgium is 

supporting 17,016 war orphans, of 

whom only 9;700 are the children 

of soldiers killed at the front, 

while 8,900 are the offspring of 

fathers who as civilians were shot 
by the enemy. 
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BELGIUM’S “CRY OF THE CHILDREN” 


CONOMISTS MAY SPLIT HAIRS over the figures in 
making the total of reparations due to France and Bel- 
gium, but many editors in these countries point to a 
secondary but most poignant item of indemnity in the hosts of 
orphans that remain as tokens of Germany’s devastating. career 
at the outset of the war. Itis very easy to for- 
get the number and the horror of the atrocities 
committed by the Germans, we are reminded, 
and our attention is called to a statement by 
Premier Theunis of Belgium, in which we read 
that Belgium is supporting 17,016 war orphans, 
of whom only 9,700 are the children of soldiers 
killed at the front, while 8,900 are the offspring 
of fathers who as civilians were shot by the 
enemy. This information was given to Robert 
de Flers, of the French Academy, who is editor 
of the Paris Figaro, and it is corroborated by 
an official report, in which we read: 


“At Dinan on August 23, 1914, the Germans 
shot in one.afternoon 700 persons, of whom 73 
were women and 39 children. 

““At Tamines in one day, August 24, 1914, 
600 persons were shot. At Andenne-sur- 
Meuse—300 persons. At Louvain on August 
23, 1914, 213 persons. At Arschot—150 
persons. Throughout August, 1914, there 
were continuous massacres by the Germans in 
all the little villages of the Province of Lux- 
embourg close to the French boundary. At 
Ethe 350 persons were shot, among whom 
were 30 mothers of family and 20 chil- 
dren. At Tintignies —128 persons. At 
Rossignol — 112. In these several villages 
the number of persons shot exceeds one- 
tenth of the population,” 


So you will understand,” Mr. Theunis is 
quoted as saying to his interlocutor, “that 
when we are reproached for the severity we 
show in occupying the Ruhr, we have the right 
to shrug our shoulders. For all that, it is our 
duty to resist any temptation toward reprisal 
and all desire for vengeance. We shall fulfil 
this duty to the end. But we must not permit 
the memory of these massacres to vanish. It 
is important to have them in mind as a pre- 
ventive against the guilt of weakness and 
as a strengthener of our resolve to exact from 
the vanquished the integral execution of the 
treaty he has signed.” 

Premier Theunis also made a pronouncement 
to Mr. de Flers at this time on the sub- 
ject of Franco-Belgian relations which he 
deseribed as being ‘‘a complete accord,”’ yet he explained that: 


“There is no alliance between France and Belgium, but it 
is known to all chancelleries of Europe that in case of attack 
there is a defensive convention between our two countries. Such 
an understanding, was, of course, spontaneous on both sides, but 
it was also indispensable. In point of fact, since the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and you have the Rhine for your protec- 
tion, our common frontier is more vulnerable than it was even 
before the war. If at some day, more or less remote, the Ger- 
mans should decide again to invade France, assuredly it is from 
this side of ours that they would attempt their offensive. 

“Consequently it was of supreme importance that we should 
coordinate our plans of defense. Our parliaments will be discus- 
sing a new military law almost simultaneously; and there is no 
doubt but that they will take all required measures. The ques- 
tion of length of service excites conflicting opinion; and in Bel- 
gium it is complicated by the problem of regional recruiting. 

But I am persuaded that all differences of opinion will be 
smoothed away by the exigencies of our national security.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISSISSIPPI AND PONTCHARTRAIN 


HE WEDDING OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATIC, 


once annually celebrated under the auspices of medieval 
Doges, is thrown into, the shade by that of River and 
Lake, recently effected at New. Orleans. . Mississippi and Pont- 
chartrain were actually married on February 6, when navigation 


was begun on the great industrial canal; but the wedding recep- 


; Lake. - 
Boel ‘Pontchartrain, ee 


Proposed eanteel 
for R.R. & Roadwa 


Inner Harbor- 
Navigation Canals 


south? 
NEW ORLEANS’S NEW ROUTH TO THE GULF. 
. The canal joining the Mississippi River to Lake Pontchartrain makes possible these shorter 


routes for gulf ‘and ocean traffic. 


tion will not be held until May 5, when some 15,000 bankers; 
producers, shippers and transportation-men have been bidden 
to the formal dedication. 
great ‘‘inner. harbor’ 
lake to dock-construction, and it is expected to lead to an entirely 
new trade route to the Gulf for ocean steamers. Says T. E. 
Dabney, writing of the plan in Popular Mechanics (Chicago): 


“New Orleans’s industrial canal, which has been under con- 


struction for nearly five years, was thrown open to navigation 


_ February 6, this year, when the city fire tug Samson carried 
a distiripnished assembly of Louisianians, headed by Governor 
Parker, through the mighty loek. 

“The canal was connected with the Mississippi.on January 

_29, when two hydraulic dredges cut through the : levees ° that 
hold back the floods of the’ Father of Waters, joining it 


with the forebay, the half-mile link. between: the : river°and — 


the lock. Levees had percuoe bene built cua both banks 
of the forebay. . 


The canal is part of New Orleans’s” 
scheme, which throws open the adjoining ~ 


+ Mississippi Sound 


Routes 1 and 2 are open now at the available depth of 
ten feet, and one of them, or another route, will be dredged to forty feet. 
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‘The industrial canal is 5% miles long. It connects.the Mis- 


sissippi River and Lake Pontchartrain, which is not a lake but an _ 


arm of the Gulf of Mexico. Ultimately, it is believed, ocean 


vessels will enter New Orleans by the lake route, which is not © 


only shorter, but free from the complications due to the jetties 
at the mouth of the river.” 


The economies to be realized by coordination at warehouse 
and factory sites in a port market of 


emphasized in an article contributed to 
Financial America (New York). Says 
this paper: 


° 
” EAKne * 
ete 


eanal make possible complete coordination- 
between transportation, factory and ware- 
house, and clear the way for continuing 
uninterrupted development under the fol- 
lowing four-phase policy: 

‘*Publie ownership of river harbor front 
commercial sites and facilities, available to 
all users on equal terms—the system long 
in operation. 

‘*Public ownership of inner harbor sites 
and commercial facilities thereon, subject 
to short-term leases by business enter- 
prise. 

““Publie ownership of inner harbor sites, 


ownership and operation of commercial 
facilities thereon. 

‘* Private ownership of sites on ship 
laterals of the main canal, and private 
ownership and unhampered use of indus- 
trial facilities thereon. 


order arises as a result of several major, 
causes. 

“The war curtailed Europe’s buying 
power, hastened the period in which Latin 
America must develop, greatly augmented 
the industrial capacity of the United States, 
increased the cost of rail transportation, 
forced a return of inland water transporta- 
tion, and left the world more largely depen- 
dent than before upon the Mississippi 
Valley, the only producing region of the 
first magnitude capable of fully function- 
ing at this time. ; 

“The huge debt imposed by the war 
upon all enterprise has forced men to 
reduce waste and lost motion, and to develop and use new 
economies. 

‘“Commerce can no longer be moved over indirect route or 


' mountain’ grades, when direct routes and easy grades are avail- 
able, except. at an uneconomic cost, which means loss of advan- 


tage in’ competitive fields. 

-“The’ United States now eae overseas markets for the 
finished articles of its factories. Such markets, of great promise, 
now lie in Latin America, Asia, and Africa, and not in Europe. 

“Europe will continue to need raw material from North 
America, but, more and more, North America will manufacture 
its own raw material at home, and seek to sell the products of its 
mills abroad. 

“Competition will be keen, keener than ever before, and so the | 
process of translating raw material into finished products must 
take place within easy reach of the raw material, food yeas 
and low cost transportation. 


_ Rockies, Canada and the Gulf is an economic entity. It is called - 
the Mississippi Valley. Within it are oP Deeens os 80.8 per cont: ne 
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subject to long term leases, and business: 


deposit and exchange between sources _ 
of supply and centers of distribution are. 


“The inner ship harbor and industrial - 


“This world port opportunity of a new 
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“Broadly, the region lying between the Appalachians, “ne - 
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‘all the wheat yield of Continental 
United States; 86.9 per cent. of 


all the corn; 97 per cent. of the 
iron ore; 82 per cent. of the agri- 
eultural implements; 95.8 per 
cent. of the coal; 61.6 per cent. 
of the cotton; 52.9 per cent. of 
the lumber; 74.8 per cent. of the 
live stock; 97.5 per cent. of the 
sulfur; 66.4 per cent. of the salt; 
70.8 per cent. of the oil. 

“Navigable waterways radiate 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, to 
Kansas City, and soon will reach 
Chicago. 

“An intracoastal canal for 
barges will, in a short while, ex- 
tend complete from Pensacola to 
Brownsville, Tex., crossing the 
Mississippi at New Orleans. 
 “Wasy grade railroads radiate 
from New Orleans to Atlanta and 
beyond; to Chicago and St. Paul, 
to St. Louis, to Kansas City, 
Omaha and beyond. 

“The valley and its trans- 
portation lines, all capable of 
the most effective economy of 
operation, form a great funnel 
down to the port at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, thence by short sea routes to the world’s new 
markets of great promise. 

“That port, both with far-visioned policy and earefully 
worked-out project, has planned its facilities in such a way as 
to assure safety from congestion, and the development of a 
character of economy possible only where ample space permits 
efficient coordination. — 

“New Orleans has many miles of yet unused river harbor front- 
age, eleven miles of inner harbor ship frontage, and 96,000 acres 
of now unused and very low value lands capable of being changed 
into private harbors at a mere expense for dredging ship channels 
through it, to connect with the great now ready ship locks on the 
river’s bank.” 


The new canal, we are assured by the New York Commercial, 
makes available 96,000 acres of potential harbor sites. The canal 
was paid for by the people of New Orleans, with no Federal aid 
whatever. In addition to the new inner harbor sites available, 
New Orleans has many miles of- yet unused frontage. With 
its present developments, therefore, this city is thought 


Popular Mechanics’ 


WHEN LAKE AND RIVER MET. 


Hydraulic dredge making the final cut connecting the Mississippi River with the New Orleans 
industrial canal leading to Lake Pontchartrain and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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THE FIRST TRIP THROUGH THE NEW ORLEANS CANAL. 


The fire-tug Samson in a lock of the canal which makes.a new harbor for New Orleans and which is expected 
to ‘‘set the port of New Orleans years ahead in-development as a world port on the tide of trade between 
the Mississippi Valley and Latin America, Asia, Africa and Australia.” 


to be amply ready to serve the present and prospective 
trade of the Mississippi Valley. Walter Parker, general 
manager of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, . is 
quoted as saying: 


“Public ownership of harbor sites, as practised at New 
Orleans, is not confined to the mere building and operation of 
port facilities, but embraces a complete policy under which 
both public and private enterprise may find free play under 
the most wholesome conditions. The idea is to supply, with 
public funds, facilities for shippers and transportation lines who 
are not ready to create facilities for themselves; leased sites for 
those who desire temporary occupancy, and an opportunity for 
fee-simple ownership of harbor sites for those who desire to in- 
vest in facilities for permanent occupancy.” 


The working out of this policy, we are told, has required years 
of effort. In 1896 a board of commissioners of the port of New 
Orleans was created by law. It has developed the port on broad 
lines. The board is composed of five men, regarded as among the 

strongest in the commercial structure of 


New Orleans. We read in conclusion: 


“As to the immediate effects of the in- 
dustrial canal, latest of the developments of 
the port of New Orleans, it is calculated to 
make possible the dredging of a ship 
channel of 40- or 45-foot depth direct to 
the , Gulf through Lake Pontchartrain, 
which is five miles from the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. Such a channel, 
it is believed, would be free from silt and 
currents, which have so far hindered ship 
channels of such depth in the river. 

“The projected canal through Lake 
Pontchartrain would strike the Gulf of 
Mexico many miles east of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and, since 90 per cent. of 
the ships entering this port come from the 
East, the saving in time and money, it is 
estimated, would be great. 

‘‘The money value alone of such saving, 
it has been estimated, would in three years 
equal the cost of such a ship channel. 

“The new industrial canal, then, in the 
opinion of New Orleans business men, sets 
the port of New Orleans years ahead in 
development as a world port, on the tide 
of trade between the Mississippi Valley 
and Latin America, Asia, Africa and 
Australia.” 
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“This mask is an exceedingly efficient device and on 7 
requires a place on the engine to which to attach the rubber 
tubing. It is quickly applied, it being only necessary ‘to! 
slip it down over the head and open the air-valve. In 
tunnels where suffocation would seem to be almost inevitable, 


TUNNEL MASKS FOR ENGINEERS 


PEN CAR-WINDOWS ARE FORBIDDEN in railway 
tunnels, because the company has no desire to see the 


‘making it fit closely to the 


passengers asphyxiated. But the engineer’s cab is 
‘almost all open window, and he ean not shut it. He has to look 
out for himself. People who travel in Pull- 
man ears or even in the ordinary day coach, 
says a writer in Railway and Locomotive 
Engineering (New York), have little, if any, 
realization of the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing on locomotives during their pas- 
sage through long tunnels, especially where 
the clearances are small. Under such con- 
ditions the temperature is apt to rise-to 125 
degrees Fahrenheit or more, and clothing as 
well as the air seems to be burning into the 


skin. He continues: 

“The air is so filled with the gases and 
smoke from the locomotive that breathing 
is difficult and may even be dangerous for 
one unaccustomed to it. The engine crews 
frequently manage by breathing through the 
nose, but’the only safe method for a stran- 
ger is to bury the face in a bunch of waste and 
breathe slowly and carefully of the air that 
filters through. Even then the heat and 
threatened suffocation seems almost unbear- 
able, and it requires a great deal of will power 
to refrain from removing the waste from the 
face for a full breath of air. This, however, 
is a very dangerous thing to do, and has 
rendered more than one novice unconscious. 

“The smoke ducts used on the Southern 
Railway are long pipes reaching from the 
smokestack to the back end of the tender, 
by which the smoke and gases are exhausted 
back of the cab;and the ventilators consist- 
ing of fans draw in air from close to the rails and deliver it 
into the eab. 

“The device illustrated in this connection is one intended for 
the same primary purpose of delivering fresh air to the occupants 
of a cab while traversing hot and gas-filled tunnels. 

“It consists of a closely woven canvas hood, provided with 
goggles through which the wearer can see. The lower portion of 


the hood or mask is made double with the edges at the bottom so - 


stitehed together that there 
ean be no leakage of air between 
them. The outer casing has 
an opening to which a small 
rubber hose is attached which 
leads to a pipe coming from 
the main air reservoir on the 
engine. Opposite this opening 
it is well to have some filtering 
material, tho this is not neces- 
sary. Near the top of the 
double portion of the mask 
there are a. number of holes 
opening into the interior. 
““When the mask is in use it 
is simply slipt on over the 
head with the goggles in front 
of the eyes. A stream of com- 
prest air from the main reser- 
voir is then admitted to the 
space between the double por- 
tion of the mask. This air 
slightly expands the mask, 


head, and the air, escaping 
into the interior, flows down 
over the face, past the nose and mouth and out at the 
bottom. 

“The expansion of the air cools it slightly and the outflowing 
stream prevents the entrance of the hot gas-laden air of the cab 
to the interior of the mask. The wearer is thus provided with 
an ample supply of cool fresh air so long as the mask is on and the 
valve from the main reservoir open. 


THE TUNNEL MASK. 


By courtesy of ‘‘Railway and Locomotive Engineering,’’ New York. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE RHODES TUNNEL MASK, 


With which the locomotive engineer finds the longest tunnel “per- 
fectly comfortable so far as breathing is concerned.”’ 


without protection, this mask makes the trip perfectly com-— 
fortable so far as breathing is econcerned.”’ ; 


STANDARDIZING RADIO 


AN RADIO APPARATUS be stand- 

ardized in such a way that the 

buyer will know just what he is 
getting? Yes, and no, answers the writer of 
a leading editorial in Radio Broadcast (New 
York). Guaranties of distance, he says, 
are practically impossible, -except with 
elementary short-distance apparatus. We 
shall never be able to go to a dealer and ask 
for a hundred-mile or a thousand-mile set, 
with certainty that what we get will carry 
just that far. But the electric characteristics 
of parts of the set, such as coils, condensers 
and tubes—these can and should be stand- 
ardized and guaranteed. It should be 
possible to buy a condenser of specified 
capacity or a coil of definite inductance. 
We are assured that this will shortly be 
satisfactorily adjusted, as a committee of 
radio experts is studying the matter, and its’ 
recommendations will doubtless be effective. 
Says the magazine named above: 


“The movement for standardization prob- 
ably originates with the dealers rather than 
with those responsible for the design and 
building of apparatus. The Army and Navy 
officials want standardization, for one reason, so that in ease of 
another war it would be easier to assemble sets from apparatus 
already existing than to design and make completely new sets. 

‘‘We can well imagine that the buyer of apparatus for a large 
department store would appreciate standardization of the most 
thorough kind—he would undoubtedly like to purchase sets on 
the basis of, say, $25 per hundred miles of guaranteed reception. 
If, then, the purchaser couldn’t hear distinctly a station one 

thousand miles away with a 
set which he had purchased 
for $250, wo betide the manu- 
facturer of the set! But let it 
be said once for all—such 
standardization as this in the 
radio game is impossible. The 
degree of skill of the operator 
and the atmospheric conditions 
count so much that guaranties 
of distance are practically 
- meaningless. 
“It would be inadvisable for 
a manufacturer to guarantee 
any but possibly erystal sets, 
or tube sets having noregenera- 
tion, on a mileage basis. Such 
recelving apparatus may be 
standardized for distance with- 
in reasonable limits. A  re- 
generative set, on the other 
hand, or one having radio- 
frequency amplification ‘of the 
ordinary variety, requires a 
certain amount of skill and 
knowledge to get the best - 
results, and the difference in reception distance may easily be 
five to one for the same apparatus, used on different antennas 
by different operators. 

‘There are certain features of the radio game, however, that 
can well be put on a more reliable basis than they are to-day. 
We refer to the actual electrical characteristics of the parts of 
a set. . Coils, condensers, resistances, telephone receivers and 


that’s about all there is of importance i in a radio receiving 
. Can these be standardized with benefit to the radio public? 
answer_is certainly Yes, if we mean by standardization the 
ification’ of the electrical constants of the apparatus. As 
gards the mechanical features of the device—ruggedness, 
cessibility, durability, ete.—the purchaser can use his own 
idgment, as he does when he buys a lawn-mower or dish-wash- 
ing machine, but the electrical constants of a coil or condenser 
can not be estimated even by an expert, so they should be certi- 
_ fied just as they are in any other branch of the electrical industry. 
Can we buy radio apparatus which has its electrical constants 
thus guaranteed? In most instances, most assuredly not. Could 
‘it be done, to a reasonable degree of accuracy, without increasing 
the selling price appreciably? 
It could. Hence here is a 
~~ field where standardization and 
guaranties may reasonably be 
expected and they should be 
ealled for by any body that 
_. takes upon itself the task of 
_ starting standardization in the 
radio field. 
q “The most flagrant ease of 
- non-standardization to-day is 
in the matter of condensers. 
A condenser is supposed to 
have a certain electrical capa- 
city, just as a gallon jar is 
supposed to hold a certain 
_ amount of liquid. A condenser 
_ should be sold with a guaran- 
- teed capacity, yet it is gener- 
ally sold to-day by the number 
~ of plates—a 23-plate condenser 
or a 43-plate condenser. A 
more absurd specification was 
never heard of. 
g **A coil used in a radio set 
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enables the tuning of certain 
_ stations because it has a cer- 

tain amount of inductance, 
_ yet coils are practically never 
sold with a guaranteed in- 
ductance. Coils should be 
sold with a guaranteed induc- 
tanee, and this should be 
marked on the device, just as 
the capacity should be marked. 
~ “The excellence of either 
coil or condenser, in so far as 
_ its electrical behavior is con- 
_ eerned, depends upon how low 
the electrical losses are, when 
- used for receiving a signal; the 
: lower these losses the sharper is the tuning and the louder is the 
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signal. Theelectrical expert knows that adevice should havealow 
_ effective resistance if it is to function well, and the easiest way of 
- eovering this point in specifications is to call for the power factor 
of the device. This should be as low as possible. The guaranty 
of power factor, at various wave-lengths, willrequire ahigher grade 
‘of technical skill than is generally available in the small com- 
~ panies, but it should be ealled for nevertheless. Practically no 
electrical company to-day is selling motors, transformers, and 
‘ other devices without guaranteeing their efficiency, and the 
_ power factor of a coil or condenser is a measure of its efficiency 
as a component part of a radio set. 
‘At a meeting of the representatives of nearly all branches of 
the radio art held recently, it was voted to have the Institute 
— 


of Radio Engineers and the American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers act as sponsors for getting together a committee on - 


standardization, anu its decisions will undoubtedly clear up 

some of the points mentioned above. As the decisions of such a 

committee must have great weight in guiding future radio 

development, it is well that the scheme for organizing the com- 
mittee was so propitiously chosen and that the functioning of 
the committee has been so specified that its actions will be 

thoroughly reviewed and passed upon by the sponsor societies 
before being accepted as recommendations for practise. The 
_ technically trained members of these two engineering societies 
_ well know the deterrent effects of too much standardization in 
an art growing as rapidly as is radio and will see to it that only 
conservative, well-conceived steps along the line of standard- 
ization are taken.” 
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GUIDING THE ELECTRIC FERRY-BOAT. 
In the voyage across the Hudson the pilot can start, stop, reverse, 
or change the speed of the Diesel-electric ferry-boat Poughkeepsie 
by turning the handle behind the wheel. 


=" Q7 
AN ELECTRIC FERRY-BOAT 


HE FIRST DIESEL-ELECTRIC FERRY in the world 

is now operating across the Hudson from Poughkeepsie 

to Highland, New York. She has a ‘‘hullfin’’ like an 
enlarged keel, containing motors and shafting, and making her a 
powerful ice-crusher.- Because of her many unusual features, 
she has attracted much attention among shipping experts, 
we are told by William H. Easton in Ship News (New York, 
April). With it all, she can operate on about one-third 
the fuel required by a steam vessel. We read: 


“Running across the Hudson 
is the ferry-boat Poughkeepsie 
linking the city she was named 
after with Highland. She is 
one of the first commercial 
vessels to be propelled by elec- 
tricity; she is the first Diesel- 
electric ferry to be put into 
‘operation; she is the only 
Diesel-electric-geared vessel in 
existence; she is the first to 
be constructed with a hullfin; 
she has been especially designed 
to act as an ice-breaker. 

“Her propelling machinery 
consists of two  125-horse- 
power Winton Diesel engines, 
each of which drives a 90- 
kilowatt Westinghouse gener- 
ator, which in turn furnish 
power to two 100-horse-power 
motors geared to the propellers. 
There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Poughkeepsie 
ean -develop a_ brake-horse- 
power per hour on less than a 
half a pound of oil, whereas 
she would certainly require 
over a pound of oil to develop 
the same amount of power if 
she had the most efficient form 
of steam-engine. In addition, 
she has no standby losses. 

“Another advantage is the 
compactness of the machinery. 
It can all be contained within 
the hull without a superstruc- 
ture, leaving the main deck 
perfectly clear and providing 
room for four lines of auto- 
mobiles in addition to the passenger cabins. 

“The pilot has absolute control over the movements of the 
vessel. By merely moving a small handle located behind the 
wheel in each pilot-house, he can start, stop, reverse, or change 
the speed of the boat without the loss of an instant’s time, or the 
slightest opportunity of having his signals misunderstood. So 
agile is this control that the Poughkeepsie can be brought from 
full speed ahead to full speed astern in less than a minute. 

“To look at the Poughkeepsie, she appears to be broad, shoal, 
and of very light draft. This is not the case, however, for 
under her visible hull is a second one, known as the hullfin, which 
is a long and narrow stream-line projection, like an enlarged keel. 
It contains the propeller motors, gears, and shafting, and carries 
the propellers at its ends. Its chief purpose is to place the pro- 
pellers under the boat, where they are always immersed in water. 

“It also enables the Poughkeepsie to act as an ice-breaker. 
Instead of wedging into the ice, as a boat with a standard hull 
will do, the broad end of the Poughkeepsie rides over it, crushes 
it, and then pushes it aside. The position of the propellers on the 
hullfin prevents them from being injured during the process. 

“The Poughkeepsie has a length over guards of 140 feet, beam 
over guards of 52 feet, total draft of 10 feet, hullfin draft of 6 
feet, and a displacement of 400 tons. Her hull is of steel and her 
superstructure of wood with steel supports, trusses and tie rods. 
At each end of the hull, there is a special system of framing and 
extra heavy plating designed to provide the resistance necessary 
for the ice-crushing service. The hull itself extends to the 
fender guards, furnishing maximum stability and eliminating the 
overhanging guards and braces in general use. “4 
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BERNHARDT, FRANCE’S “GREATEST MISSIONARY” 


WO WOMEN OF THE THEATER, Ellen Terry and 
Sarah Bernhardt, are claimed almost as much by America 
Almost also the last breath 
of Bernhardt was spent in sending thanks to her American friends 
Therefore until the foreign 


as by their own country. 


for their messages to her death-hed. 


80, by N. Sarony. Fs 

BERNHARDT’S MAGNETIC EYES. 
Throughout her seventy-eight years she looked the world in the face 
with the same dauntless gaze. 
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papers reach our desk, it is America’s view of her that we must 
give our readers. She came to this country first as long ago as 
1880, when she was mature as an artist, but youthful enough to 
have full command of her powers. She had been on the French 
stage since 1862, the year of her début at the Comédie Frangaise. 
There she had played classic and modern drama, had quarreled 
with the management, had left to play first at the Gymnase, then 
at the Odéon, had been out and in of the House of Moliére, until she 
had finally become a sociétaire of that institution, and ultimately 
quitted it for good to steer her own bark over many years of glori- 
ous but often tempestuous seas. The year previous to her 
coming to us she made her first appearance in London in “‘ Phédre.”’ 
Her entrée of the New York stage was effected at Booth’s 
Theater, then standing at Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, 
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on November 8, in ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’”’ and she followed this 
with ‘‘Frou-Frou,”’ ‘‘Hernani,” ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias,” “Le 
Sphinx,” and “L’Etrangere.’’ She toured the States and Can- 
ada, and returned to France an international actress. In the 
more than forty years succeeding she made eight other tours of 
this country, besides her South American and European journey- 
ings, always returning to give the French the first sight of her 
new productions. When last seen here in 1916 she was a crippled 
but indomitable old lady, appearing in such scenes and sketches 
as could be accomplished without moving about the stage. By 
this unflagging energy which took her over foreign fields she be- 
came, as the late G. W. Smalley wrote in the New York Tribune 
in 1914, “the greatest missionary whom France or any other 
country has sent abroad.’’ 


“Between France and the United States she created an intel- 
lectual sympathy; she created a public capable of appreciation. 
She was the apostle of a new revelation. For the first time we 
saw a perfect technique, and knew it to be French. For the first- 
time we heard the French language spoken in its perfection. The 
secrets of elocution, of expression, of modulation, of rhythm, 
were hers, all of them, and she imparted all of them to us. She 
was a great personality, but she was also the incarnation of 
French stage-art in all its forms. Has any other Frenchwoman, or 
Frenchman, done as much in this way for France as Sarah has 
done? Is there any other to whom we ourselves owe as much? 
Europe acknowledges a like debt. In England and in Russia it is 
hardly less than ours; and even Germany, where for long she 
would never act, it is not much less since Germans every where 
but in Germany were her pupils. All this has been true for the 
better part of a generation; and only-in France did they seem 
unaware of her immense services to France. And so for years and 
years they haggled over the giving of their far-spread Legion of 
Honor to the woman who had done all this to honor a country 
which was only half hers by parentage, if half.” 


Those who never saw Bernhardt will wonder what she really 
looked like in her prime. There are endless photographs of her — 
at all stages of her career and the early ones have the merit of 
showing the actress at critical moments of her art. From another 
Tribune writer, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, we get an unusual word 
picture: 


‘“‘T have a memory of her in her house in Paris. The room was 
filled with artists and literati. She dominated them all. It 
wasn’t simply that she was the hostess and famous. Her person- 
ality did the trick, and what has always stayed in my mind 
has been the sense of a more than magnetic power in her, an 
authority rooted in qualities of art and experience. She was the 
master, the triumphant exemplar of a great craft. You feel about 
some theatrical celebrities that they have no margin, nothing in 
reserve. Affirming their success and their beauty, they have 
put all their cards on the table. In Bernhardt there was some- 
thing over and above the technique of the stage; there was ~ 
genius, and, to that extent, mystery. 

“That was what I felt upon the oceasion to which I have 
referred—the divine fire, a flame-like, imperious spirit. Thus she 
looked, an enchanting wraith in amethyst velvet, with a huge 
bunch of violets at her belt. Matthew Arnold speaks of the 
‘delicate features under a shower of hair and a cloud of lace,’ a 
picture having the exactitude which only a poet could give. I 
remember how delicate the features were, and how beautiful: 
was that shower of hair over the fine brow. And I remember also 
the human gaiety and friendliness of her. 

“Tt has been said that she was inordinately thin. There is the ~ 
classical anecdote of her tenuity: ‘An empty carriage drove up - 
and Madame Bernhardt alighted.’ She was maigre, no doubt, but | 
the caricaturists overdid it. That, at all events, was my impres- _ 
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sion of her. Nor did she seem to me the ‘serpentine’ creature I 
had heard about. It was interesting, apropos of this legend, to 
see her against the portrait that was partly responsible for it. 
This was the big, full-length that Clairin had painted, a gorgeous 
Salon type of portrait, in which the great actress sat upon the 
very divan above which the canvas hung. It showed you 
Bernhardt upon her own scene. Well, in that scene she didn’t 
look Clairinesque at all, but simpler, more firmly built, an 
altogether stronger being. 

“The best portrait. ever painted of her is the one by Bastien- 
Lepage, a fascinating profile. The nose is a trifle exaggerated and 
there is a curiously exotic air about the thing, too. Bernhardt 
seems in it not a Frenchwoman, but a foreigner from you don’t 
know just where. But it remains the best portrait, because there 
is in it the suggestion of genius which evaded Clairin. Perhaps, 
too, it is the more persuasive because it has no trace of the the- 
atricality which evidently captivated the latter artist. Bastien 
felt his sitter’s distinction, the vague, indefinable elements in her 
that made her unique. I forgot who made the brilliant poster for 
her ‘Gismonda.’ Possibly it was Grasset. Whoever did it 
missed the secret of Bernhardt by miles.” 


As an estimate of Bernhardt’s position in the theater we cull 
from a long editorial in the New York Evening Post, which tho 
unsigned, we may assume to be the judgment of its veteran critic, 
Mr. J. Ranken Towse, whose expert familiarity with the stage 
covers more years, probably, than any other still active critic: 


“Bernhardt was not the greatest player of her time, tho 
easily the most famous of her immediate contemporaries. Some 
of her greatest popular triumphs—as in the tailor-made melo- 
dramas of Sardou, for instance, were in artistic value paltry. In 
absolute versatility—in wide diversity of actual impersonation— 
she was excelled by several, and even within her own selected 
boundaries she had more than one successful rival. Her Phédre, 
modeled upon that of Rachel, was not a veritable creation, but in 
execution was worthy of her illustrious predecessor. Yet in 
plentitude of tragic-power it certainly did not excel the magnifi- 
cent Briinnhilde of Janauschek, which was heroic in all its pro- 
portions. And Janauschek, it must be remembered, played with 
equal facility Lady Macbeth, Lady Dedlock or the volatile and 
venomous maid Hortense, three utterly distinet types and all 
equally outside Bernhardt’s artistic range. The Adrienne of 
Modjeska, acted in a foreign tongue, was at least the equal of 
Bernhardt’s in charm, intelligence and pathos, if less electrical 
in the denunciation of the Duchess. Modjeska, also, was the 
most delightful Rosalind known to the modern stage. Neither 
she nor Clara Morris nor Eleanor Duse had reason to fear com- 
parison with the great Frenchwoman in her favorite, Camille. 
In mere artistry Bernhardt was incomparably superior to Morris 
—an unpolished genius—but in the instinctive subtleties of 
emotional expression in the morbid French social plays of the 
780s and ’90s she had nothing to teach her. In tragedy and 
romance Bernhardt had her peers in Cushman and Ristori, of 
the older, and Duse of the younger generation.’’ 


In a way Bernhardt may be taken as a gage to the change in 
public opinion toward the theater in our own land, and the New 
York Times editorial supplies this expression: 


“Her career on the American stage bridged two widely different 
generations. In the ’80s and early ’90s good folk regarded her 
art as something forbidden, an alien evil. Young people did not 
tell their parents when they went to see her as Cléopdtre in the 
play of Sardou. That scene in which the Serpent of Old Nile 
drew her coils round the throne of Marc Antony, circling ever 
nearer with the venom of her wiles, was a revelation of things 
scarcely to be whispered. It was a vastly altered public that 
saw her last—less naively impressionable perhaps, less easily 
swayed to the heights, but more human. It recognized not only 
the great artist but the great woman—who herself had suffered 
achange. The lure of youth was gone, its passions and despairs. 
All that was left was material abnegation and sacrifice. Physi- 
cally maimed and defeated in all material things, she struggled 
on beneath the brave motto Quand Méme, inscribed on her 
curtain. Only her art remained—the manner of great passions 
still authentic, the gold of her voice scarcely dimmed—and the 
public took her to its heart.” 


In almost all the notices of this famous actress, the note not 
overlooked is of the woman, and in this vein the New York World 
speaks eloquently: 


. 
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“How as an actress Sarah Bernhardt stood by comparison with 
Rachel, Siddons or Duse may be left to the discussion of pro- 
fessional critics. Great in her profession she surely was; gifted 
beyond most women of the stage in her ‘voice of gold’ and her 
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The head, particularly the profile here, is almost identical with the 
famous portrait painted by Bastien-Lepage mentioned in the text, 


expressive features, and dominated by a mentality that was 
daunted by no obstacles. 

“But she was something more than a flitting figure of the 
stage. She was a great personality, an appealing and vivid 
character. She experimented with expression in many forms. 
Her eccentricities, her hates and loves and personal and pro- 
fessional feuds and jealousies, were sincere outcroppings of a 
nature which through half a century and more refused to be 
commonplace. 

“The Sarah Bernhardt whom recent years revealed to the 
young was an amazingly plucky old woman who, in spite of 
physical disability, still made by her art and the remnant of her 
voice and beauty a brave attempt to continue her stage career. 
The young Sarah whom a former generation knew was a slender 
girl with a beautiful profile and magic voice who with the sure 
instinct of genius profited in the Comédie Frangaise by perhaps 
the finest dramatic training in the world and felt herself equal to 
any task. 

“Tt is the fate of the actor to leave to posterity no proof of his 
art to justify to new generations the praises of contemporaries. 
But for a little while yet, people in London and New York and 
Chicago and San Francisco as well as Paris, when the roll is 
called of the heroines of the classic and modern French drama, 
will think of Sarah Bernhardt as the one who made those crea- 
tures of the printed page live and move and leave their lasting 
memory.” : 
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DEFENDING THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
AGAINST US 


UOTING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE against an act of Congress, the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the New World hope to save their language 
for the Philippine Islands. Benevente, the famous 

Spanish playwright, is one of the petitioners, tho it is not said 
that he hit upon the ‘striking device of flinging our famous 
Declaration in our face. 
If one considers prior 
rights, the three hundred 
and seventy-seven years 
of Spanish occupation 
against our own twenty- 
four would seem to entitle 
the progeny of these years 
to their own tongue. So 
thinks a writer in Diario 
de la Marina (Havana, 
Cuba); but a statute was 
recently enacted in Wash- 
ington by which it is 
ordered that all official 
documents in the Philip- 
pines in the future be 
written in English. Not 
only do the inhabitants of 
the Islands protest, but 
indignation is exprest in 
all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of the New and Old 
World. An appeal in 
“bitter and forceful lan- 
guage’’ has been sent to 
President Harding, and to 
“all the scientific and litgr- 
ary organizations of both 
Americas, Spain and the 
Philippine Islands.”’ The 
Diario article is here para- 
phrased and condensed: 


SARAH AS A SCULPTOR. 


In other arts besides those of theater, 
Bernhardt showed the versatility of 
a highly endowed nature. 


“The appeal is being published in the leading papers of Spain 
and Spanish America with the purpose of molding public 
opinion against this decision of the American Government. 
This document, of nearly fifteen thousand words, begins by 
quoting the Declaration of Independence of the United States 
and says that this attempt to suppress Spanish in the Philip- 
pines is in direct violation of the principles of the founders of 
the American democracy. It says that the settlement of the 
European war that gave back their nationality and their language 
in Central Europe to countries that had been submitted to great 
imperialistic powers has been challenged by the country which 
was the sponsor of the ideal of self-determination for countries 
that were entitled to their independence. 

““How can the American occupation in the Philippine Islands,’ 
says the document, ‘suppress the great elements of culture and 
civilization that the Spanish language represents there? Does 
not the American Government see that during the quarter of a 
century they have dominated the archipelago, hardly one book 
by any distinguished Filipino has been written but in the Spanish 
language? Do they not see that hardly anything related to the 
Philippines can be studied without resorting to Spanish books 
and manuscripts? 

““Spain,’ says this appeal, ‘gave to the Philippines religion, 
culture, language, blood, and tho the race that we created there 
could soon be extinguished by the imposition of foreign powers, 
the Christian faith subsists, language persists, and whatever 
those islands are, and whatever they will be in the history of 
civilization, they will keep everlastingly the Spanish and Chris- 
tian seal that was so gloriously printed there by our great adven- 
tures of the sword and the cross.’ 

“As interesting information relating to the amount of Spanish 


blood in the Philippine Islands, the document quotes statistics 
of the University of Santo Tomas de Manila, that show that 
34,125 students of Spanish descent were enrolled in that Univer- 
sity during 185 years. 

‘‘The appeal goes on to quote a book by Retana, ‘The Spanish 
Progeny in the Philippine Islands,’ which says: ‘The Ameri- 
cans have tried to extinguish the language of the Spanish con- 
querors, and tho many are the sons of that country, especially 
of Spanish origin, who do their utmost to keep alive the language - 
of their fathers, it is not unsafe to foresee that if the Americans 
prolong their stay in the Islands the Spanish language will be 
banished.’ 

“The Spanish protest then anticipates an objection that 
could_easily be made against this appeal. Charles the Fifth 
ordered, the same as the Americans have done in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, that the language of the conquerors should 
be taught to the natives. But, says this appeal, Charles the 
Fifth ordered not the suppression of a cult language (tagalo, the 
native language of the Philippines, was not a cult language) but 
recommended to promote the diffusion of Spanish among the 
natives as the vehicle of a higher civilization. 

** However, in the case of the American domination the lan- 
guage that is to be banished is a cult language, representative of 
a high civilization, that has been spoken and cultivated in the 
Islands for nearly four centuries. 

“Then, this ardent protest of the Spanish people deals with 
the fact that the American occupation of the Philippine Islands 
was never meant to be permanent. From the very beginning it 


“ALAS, POOR YORICK!” 


Sarah as Hamlet did not please all the critics, particularly those of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and training. 


was agreed that the Islands should be governed by the United 
States temporarily, until they could fit themselves for self- 
government. Incidentally, there is here a complaint against the 
prolonged stay of the Americans in the Islands in spite of the 
fact that it has been now and again recognized that they are 
already thoroughly capable- of conducting a democratic self- 
government. The signers of the document show their surprize 
and indignation at the fact that instead of withdrawing from the 
Islands it is now attempted to kill the language of their people. 

“The document, which is abundant in quotations from all 
sources, American and Spanish, quotes Coll y Cuchi, one of the 


most representative minds of: Porto Rico, who in the Ateneo 
of Madrid said amid delirious applause: ‘We know, alas, we 
know that the soul of a people is its language, and we know that 
the people who endeavor to preserve their language live as a 
people, tho wandering and homeless as the Jews, and we prefer 
_ to be men without a homeland than to be men without our 
language. In our country the protest was begun by the children 
of the schools, the children of six, seven and ten years. They 
_ were the first to rebel. When they were told that our language 
was going to be supprest and that only English was going to be 
\ taught in the schools, there was a school strike; the children 
refused to be taught in any language but the language of their 
fathers. This struggle was a glorious one and deserves to be 
better known by all the peoples of the Spanish language. . 
The history of Porto Rico teaches to the Spanish countries, in 
the first place, that we should not be afraid of the American 
civilization in its contact with the Spanish civilization. The 
marvelous progress of the United States in industry, science and 
commerce; its positivism that they call pragmatism, its cult, 
its worship of wealth is not the exclusive patrimony of the Ameri- 
can people; but our culture of two thousand years is exclusively 
ours. And we see that, studying their methods and adopting 
their institutions, we are capable of forming Spanish countries 
where all men are equal, where no one gets more than what his 
honesty and talent deserve, where liberty is above all other 
attributes of citizenship. But the struggle to reach the summit 
of civilization would be fruitless if the Latin-American countries 
do not realize the necessity of close union and solidarity. We 
have to realize that there are a hundred and ten million of Span- 
ish-speaking people in the world, that we inhabit the richest 
territory of the planet, and that the immense majority of the 
modern industries depend on us for their raw material. ... 
The national assembly of Panama has enacted a law that tends 
to preserve the Spanish language for their country. They be- 
lieve, no doubt, that the proximity of the Canal Zone is a threat 
to their tongue.” 


The document closes with an invocation to President Harding 
and to the scientific and literary centers of Spain, the Philip- 
pines and both Americas, finishing with these words: 


““We ask for respect and justice to the magnificent vehicle of 
a civilization to which two hemispheres give faith. Our language 
is the sovereign organ of a spirit that will float over the ruins of 
modern positivism, as the spirit of God floats over the miseries 
of the world.” 


- PAYING, NOT REWARDING, THE POETS—Poetry prizes 
are not infrequent in these days; one of the most recent awards 
being $2,000. In The Double Dealer (New Orleans), Mr. Max- 
well Bodenheim, himself a poet, gives some trenchant objec- 
tions to the practise of awarding monetary bays: 


““A money-award, from a magazine, group, or individual, is in 
reality never anything more than-a personal loan or gift from 
certain people who desire to reveal a practical proof of their 
admiration for a particular creator. It is, of course, inevitable 
that judges, editors, and patrons of art can not suddenly become 
open-minded and free from bias during the short period between 
the announcement and awarding of a prize, but this is not the 
point at issue. Instead of quietly sending their check to the 
ereator whom they decide to aid, without indulging in adver- 
tisements or printed pedestals, these people desire to create 
the impression that he is indisputably superior to the creators 
in his medium, and of his time. This is pernicious, because 
it is rarely ever true that any one creator holds a genius that 
completely or even partially overshadows that of all his con- 
temporary competitors. Yet, through the awarding of a prize, 

. with its ‘bests’ and eulogies, he is given this position of false 
dominance while other equally deserving men are placed in 
an unfair darkness. It would, for example, be far more im- 
portant if all worthy poets were paid at a decent rate for 
their work, and the fact that at certain intervals some 
particular poet receives a halo and a check does not in 
any way advance the cause of poets as a whole. This cause 
will remain at a standstill until we have men who are in- 
terested in securing for poets a fair rate of payment and 
fixt sources of publication, and not men who rise every year 
to award a problematical throne and a sum of money to their 
personal or impersonal favorites.” 
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THE WORLD AWRY IN BELLOC’S EYE 


S NEWSPAPER POWER PASSING? This is not the same 
thing as the power of the press, because the man who asserts 
that the power of the daily press is passing, also predicts 

the increase in ‘‘the small, honest, independent paper, usually a 
weekly.’’ It is our present English visitor, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
LAST STAGE OF ALL. 


Sarah, aged and crippled, but young in face and heart still met the 
world with direct, questioning eyes. 


who makes these statements, observing at the same time that 
these weekly papers have already ‘‘a power that is out of all pro- 
portion to their size at present.’’ Mr. Belloc, tho addressing an 
American audience while making these strictures, does not claim 
to go beyond the British and continental press in their applica- 
tion. His full speech is not reported, and the New York World, 
where we find the following, admits that he both criticized and 
defended the papers on many counts. After affirming his belief 
that the power of the daily press is passing, he is reported as 
saying: 


“Tf this humble speech, made to a few hundred people, should 
reach the ears of the great newspaper men, I am afraid that state- 
ment will offend them more than any criticism I have made. 
The power of the press has reached its peak and is beginning 
to decline. 

“A great change came over the newspapers in the early ’90’s 
Before that they had been conducted by editors who were not the 
servants of the owners; also, their circulation contained a much 
larger proportion of educated people and did not reach so far 
down to the poorer social level. 

“The editors were men of a professional type, with certain 
standards of integrity, culture and decency, which maintained a 
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level of which we were proud. We still have papers of that type; 
for instance, the Manchester Guardian. 

“But early in the ’90s it was discovered that if you owned 
and successfully managed a great paper you could influence the 
polities of the country, and men began to play that game. The 
editor became the mouthpiece of the owner and did not write 
what he believed. 

“The new journalism began with Alfred Harmsworth and grew 
with mushroom rapidity. Up to that moment no man could get 
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WONDER IF EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY CAN EXPLAIN THIS? 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
Who does the cartoonist mean by ‘‘Bullerie Hillock’’? 


into the House of Lords unless he had some sort of solid position. 
The first of these new, speculative, gutterbird owners of news- 
papers demanded a peerage. It was refused with indignation by 
both political parties. Within three weeks he was. a peer. After 
that there was a cataract, and the institution was shaken and 
never will be the same again.” 


Mr. Belloc has been here some weeks but has made no such 
stir as did Chesterton a year ago. ‘‘In England,’ says S. K. 
Ratcliffe in the New Republic, ‘‘we commonly think of Belloc and 
Chesterton as the halves of one rather stupendous whole,’’ and 
New York, he thinks, “has effectually separated them.’’ Chester- 
ton was run after and reported; Belloc lifts his voice almost in a 
vacuum. But Belloc tells us that “‘our civilization is in the grayv- 
est peril, a peril accelerated but not created by the war.’ As 
Mr. Ratcliffe reports him: 


“What we have to preserve is nothing less than the most pre- 
cious, the most miraculous achievement of mankind, especially in 
the arts of self-expression; and, characteristically, the lecturer 
named the Winged Victory of Samothrace and a statuette on 
Tréves cathedral, together with ‘the whole range of European 
verse from the Homeric hymns to John Keats, or perhaps Ver- 
laine.’ As the basis and condition of this wondrous product he 
sees the phenomenon of Nationalism: essential and eternal, its 
high differentiation an ultimate value and strength. ‘You could 


not have Keats without England; you could not have Yeats 


without Ireland.’ And yet there are some among us who devise 


- ing national units, ‘peace, which is an urgent necessity, must be 


— 


schemes of a unified non-national Europe. That is the px 
of H. G. Wells. ‘But if Wells had seen Paris a little earlier in hi 
lifetime, or had ever learned the Greek alphabet—-not a ver 
difficult thing to do—he would not talk such nonsense.’ Here 
came the first laugh and handclap, which encouraged Belloc ~ 
toward his first proposition—namely, that among these contend- ~ 


absolutely imposed: it can never be reached by agreement.’” 


Belloc went on to an exposition of the threefold menace to ~ 
civilization: (1), the general revolt against government; (2), the 
war between capital and labor; (3), the conflict of faith and moral 
ideal. Mr. Ratcliffe takes them in turn: 

“As to the first, the revolt is strongest, said he, in those coun- 


tries which possess the most developed forms of what is called 
representative government. Parliaments are infinitely more 


-hated than any dynasty that ever existed, and he foreshad- 


owed a tempest of popular wrath amid which our houses of pa- — 
laver will be swept away. As to the second menace: our capitalist 
system was sick before the war. Now it is dying; the old forms 
are gone—a statement sharply agreed to by a large section of Mr. 
Belloe’s markedly conservative audience. When, as now, he ex- 
plained, capitalism has accepted the expedient of doles, that is, 
the obligation to keep alive the serfs whom it can not employ, 
‘the mainspring of capitalism has gone.’ But war and revolution, - 
in hastening this end, have achieved a mighty and beneficent 
change. In all healthy and stable societies the peasant is master. 
And to-day, in Russia and Southeastern Europe, in Poland, Ire- 
land, and Catholic Germany, the peasant. has come into his own. 
Depreciated currencies, ruinous to the industrial cities, have 
enriched the peasant. ‘He has paid off the usurer, or as we now 
say, the banker. And the only country of which this good news 
is not true is my own country, England, where there is no peas- 
antry, because we killed it.’. 

“From this triumphant Bellocian point we were led on to a 
consideration of the third peril—the. conflict of faiths, the spiri- 
tual disharmony of Europe. Three religions, that is three cul- - 
tures, divide the continent: the Greek Orthodox; heavily weak- 
ened by the fall of the Tsardom; the Protestant, shot through 
with doctrinal dissent and every form of skepticism; the Catholic, 
enhanced in power, we were told, by the war. But there is 
skepticism in the Catholic lands? Not a bit of it! In the last 
century the Chureh had met and overcome every imaginable 
doubt and challenge. Europe therefore must achieve spiritual 
unity: of course, and under the faith. That might be the saving — 
of our civilization, that and nothing else. Without it, the Euro- 
pean tradition was doomed, perhaps to survival in a small area 
by the Mediterranean. Mr. Belloc closed with a brief statement 


~ of the problem of revived Islam. The Moslem worldis once more - 


a vast unity, stretching from the Atlantic to the China Sea and 
rapidly conquering black Africa. History seems to show that it 
can not be overthrown by arms, or interpenetrated by Christian- 
ity. What, then, is the inference? That the Power which shows 
itself capable of making and maintaining peace and friendship 
with Islam will be the master of Europe.” 


Speaking of Chesterton and Belloe, Mr. Arthur Colton, in 
The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post remarks that 
their likenesses are interesting while their differences are con- 
siderable. y 


_ “Mr. Belloe and Mr. Chesterton are often mentioned together, — 
and the coupling is probably not disagreeable to either.- Under 
the stimulus of the periodical they both write innumerable 
short essays on miscellaneous subjects. Both have reacted 
fiercely against recent or ‘modern’ tendencies. Against most . 
of the dominant nineteenth century ideas; against the ascen- 
dency of the scientists; against industrialism, both laissez-faire 
and socialistic; against Protestantism, as well as skepticism 
and philosophic doubt, and that attitude of wan and dissipated 
decadence once supposed to be fin de siecle; against almost any- 
thing characteristic of to-day, except perhaps our warlike 
nationalism—to all these they oppose a robustious medievalism, — 
a combination of devout Catholicism with beer and skittles, of 
gusto in living with imperious dogma on all subjects religious — 
or secular. ‘It is a combination whose values are both obvious _ 
and remote. The medieval renaissance or romantic movement 4 
is now a long story. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton are late — 
paragraphs, perhaps even chapters, in that story. . . .. 
“2 


-One sometimes feels a kind of personal liking for Mr. Chestertoii 


which Mr. Belloc does not inspire, but for every-day purposes — 
Belloc is the better writer.’ fe 5 A 
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TO END ANTI-SEMITISM, 


Says William Hard, “requires a certain apostolic 
resurgence of primitive Christianity.” 


ART KNOWS NO BARRIER, 


Points out Julia Marlowe Sothern in her 
plea against racial and religious prejudice. 


PREJUDICE WILL ENDURE, 


Believes Channing Pollock, until understanding 
penetrates ‘“‘the crust of inherited tendencies.” 


. TO CREATE GOOD-WILL BETWEEN JEW AND GENTILE 


66 HE JEWS ARE THE SALT of the earth,’ once said 
a wise and witty Jewish philosopher, ‘‘and, like salt, 
alittle of them goes a long way.’’ Blood dripping from 
Jewish children’s hands is pictured in the imagination of many 
Gentile children whose early Biblical teachings include the story 
‘of the Crucifixion, but not Christ’s prayer: ‘‘Father, forgive 
‘them; they know not what they do.”’ Since Golgotha the Jews 
mere been the hunted of the earth; they have been persecuted 
and maligned i in all lands and on all occasions. More recently 
inti-Semitism has cropped out again, here and in Europe, some- 
‘imes in violent form. Here we have a secret organization alin- 
itself against the ‘‘Jewish peril,’’ student movements to 
exclude Jews from the colleges and universities, hotels barring 
their doors at sight of a Hebraic countenance, and private 
Be cesnds against the ‘‘chosen people.’”’ In Europe there are 
pogroms and threats of wholesale expulsion, even of annihilation. 
Few, we are reminded, recall that Jesus himself was a Jew, that 
‘many of our eminent scientists, scholars, poets and musicians are 
Jews, that those who wept at the bier of Sarah Bernhardt wept 
at the bier of a woman born a Jewess, the most eminent trage- 
dienne of her time. Instead, the hatred which comes of religious 
bigotry, of racial differences, of economic rivalry and jealousy 
-eontinues to batten on easily aroused prejudice, and the problem 
of bringing about a better understanding between Jew and 


eet need not be “‘too high for Jews,” is still extant and acute. 
A Jewish woman watched the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
ind wept at the Crucifixion. Talking later with one of the 
Players, she asked him what was the outstanding problem of the 
i “We must get rid of the Jews first,” he replied. But the 
burden is not all on the Gentiles, as Jewish writers themselves 
acknowledge in pointing out the faults of their own people. 
Channing Pollock, the playwright, referred to Christ in a syna- 
gog in which he was asked to speak, and the rabbi afterward 
said resentfully that his congregation was not accustomed to the 
mention of Christ on Purim Night—of Christ, ‘‘who was one of 
the outstanding teachers of brotherhood and of prea e love.” 
The duty of both Jew and Gentile, therefore, is ‘‘ plain.” 


* 


tentile, so that, for instance, a hotel’s boasted altitude of 1,860. 


By a curious prank of the religious calendar Passover and 
Easter fell on the same date this year, and as the two seasons 
are for their respective celebrants occasions when they are moved 
by rejoicing and good-will, The American Hebrew (New York) 
again turns its editorial hand to the task of quickening good 
fellowship and understanding between Jew and Christian. The 
Jewish Passover, it is remarked, ‘‘ predicates the age-long cher- 
ished dream of a day soon to come when every trace of physical 
and spiritual bondage will disappear, when all mankind, blest 
with the joys of brotherhood and peace, will at last celebrate a 
feast of universal freedom.’? The Christian Easter “predicates 
a millennium to come when there will be peace on earth and good- 
will among all men.” The American Hebrew would commence 
the happy season now, and its ‘‘Passover-Easter’’ issue is 
devoted to a symposium in which the problem of Jewish-Christian 
relations is discust. 

“Let us look the facts in the face,’ writes Channing Pollock, 
who wrote ‘‘The Fool” to lift his ‘‘feeble voice in a ery for 
brotherhood,” to lift his hand “‘against the absurd and artificial 
barriers of creed and dogma.’’ If a great many Christians are 
intolerant of and unfriendly to the Jews, “‘are there not a great 
many Jews who cherish a feeling of superiority to and contempt 
for the Christians? Can we be sure that this feeling would not 
be even more manifest if the positions were reversed?’”’ A good 
deal of most persecution is in the minds of the persecuted, says 
Mr. Pollock, and observes: 


‘‘The Jew is merely a curved inch in a vicious circle. So long 
as prejudice endures he can not hope to be wholly exempt from 
it. And prejudice will endure, in. an ever-diminishing degree, 
until education and understanding penetrate the crust of in- 
herited tendencies and the dust of ages. Until, as I said in ‘The 
Fool,’ the Christians really believe in Christ and the Jews really 
follow Moses.” 


Once regarded as a religious stranger, writes William Hard, 
Washington correspondent of The Nation, the Jew is now 
regarded as a racial stranger—as a foreigner; ‘‘and the feeling 
against him can in the end die down only as the feeling against 
all foreigners—the feeling to which our modern sociologists have 
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AN “OCEAN OF ILL-WILL” 


Has been aroused against the Jews by the Shy- 
lockian tradition, believes Dr. Abram Simon. 


given the deseriptive word ‘xenophobia’—is tempered and ex- 
tinguished.” Accordingly, “‘it is not by combating merely anti- 
Semitism that we ean conquer anti-Semitism. It is only by com- 
bating all antiforeignism,” by restoring to the races of Europe, 
both in Europe and in America, a measure at least of the inter- 
racial solidarity they possest a thousand years ago. 


“To accomplish that restoration, without the religious 
exclusiveness which then attended it, would seem to be the 
special duty of the Christian Church, and, if accomplished, 
its greater possible historic glory. I venture to believe as a 
fact that the mental and spiritual materials for such a restora- 
tion are to be found lying within the Gospels and the creeds. 
I venture to caleulate as a prospect that the death of anti- 
Semitism requires a certain apostolic primitive resurgence of 
Christianity.” 


Nordie and Jewish boasting are responsible for muen of the 
friction, believes Maleolm W., Davis, managing editor of Our 
World Magazine, who writes that Jewish friends have said to him 
that in their homes they were corrected as children by being told: 
“We do not do that. The Goyim do that; but we Jews do not.” 
Similarly, prejudice is instilled in the minds of Gentile children 
by the association of the idea of some disapproved action with 
thought of the Jewish group. To counteract this mutual preju- 
dice Mr. Davis would establish good-will through individual 
contacts. “If we emphasize the things we have in common, 
mutual interests and mutual enthusiasms, instead of our points 
of difference, we will tend to come together and differences will 
be resolved and lose their significance.”” Much of the trouble, 
thinks Mr. Davis, ‘‘is due to the fact that neither of us—Jew nor 
Christian—fully acts as if we believed the profoundest teachings 
of the religions which we profess. Believing in one Supreme 
Being as the source of the individualities of men and women and 
in their equal spiritual significance as members of the human 
family, we should and can find ways to express that faith—if 
it is a real one—in practise.’”’ Art knows no racial or ereedal 
barriers, points out Julia Marlowe Sothern, the great Shake- 
spearean actress, and art, she says, can teach us the way. At 
this period of the two important religious festivals, the Easter- 
tide of the Gentiles and the Passover of the Jews, she remarks, 
“the serious men and women of the world well may devote their 
thoughts to creating an understanding out of which will result 
the sympathy necessary to wipe out discord and strife which have 
no place in the life of Christian and Jew—both of whom have 
done so much toward bettering the conditions of mankind.” 
The Jews have been the real supporters of fine art in America, 
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IF JEWS STOPT BRAGGING 


They would be able to gain many more friends 
in the world, says Julius Henry Cohen. 
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SUPPORT THE FINE ARTS 


Is the suggestion which Charles D. Isaacson 
would offer to his fellow Jews. 


says Charles D. Isaacson, musical editor of the New York 
Evening Mail. ‘They have made music, grand opera, con- 
certs, exhibitions, spectacles a possibility and a reality.” 
Suggesting, then, that the Jews accentuate their interest in 
fine art, he paraphrases a famous quotation by saying 
that “‘there is in art the power to dissolve the rocks of hate’ 
and_ prejudice.” 

“Pride is the mother of prejudice,” states Julius Henry Cohen, 
who thinks: “Tf, for just about five years, we Jews could stop 
bragging about our ancestors, we should have a lot more 
friends in this world. And if for about ten years we could stop 
telling everybody how charitable and intelligent and clever and 
patriotic we are, we should help a great many non-Jews to spread 
the knowledge among themselves that we have some good 
qualities—not all of them.” 

The Crucifixion and the Se Siisige tradition have played a 
large part in arousing prejudice against the Jew, believes Dr. 
Abram Simon, vice-president of the Central Conference of 


American Rabbis; but, he asks, “Why should my children and 


the children of the twentieth century suffer because of that most 
unhappy tragedy (the Crucifixion)?” Of the Shylockian incident. 
he says, ‘‘we shall never be able to measure the ocean of ill-will, 
suspicion and mistrust for which the Merchant of Venice is 
directly responsible.” A third source of indiscriminate prejudice 
against the Jew ‘‘comes from the double proclamation of the 
superior Aryan over the Semitic race, and the alleged commit-_ 
ment of the Jews to capitalism”’—both of which charges ‘‘ were — 
born in the German universities,’ and both of which have been 
“discredited,” the first by fact, and the second by the balancing 
of Jewish names of haters of the capitalistic system over against 
those of some bankers who happen to be of Jewish birth. So, 
without attempting to ‘‘exculpate the vulgarities and the flaunt- 
ing insolence of individual Jews,’’ Dr. Simon does strenuously — 
resent ‘‘the indictment of all our people because of the eupidity 
or stupidity of some or many.’’ There is no Jewish prejudice — 
against the Christian, we are told; but | 
‘“‘There is an amazing amount of dislike in our own Fiaiks for | 
those of our brethren of broken accent and foreign birth. That 
the Jews condemn those who left the Synagog is no more 
reprehensible than the contempt which we pour on the American 
who betrays his country or sells his American citizenship for a 
foreign title. Our desire to preserve the integrity of our religion — 
by an unwelcome ear to the music of intermarriage does not mean 
our objection to the melting-pot of civie and political unity. We 


are not, therefore, a group that refuses an approach. Be ae 
is an instinetive enavane of our hearts.” 


USELESS AUTOPSIES ON SOCIETY 


)ROPHETS OF EVIL OMEN are croaking so raucously 
df about” the collapse of civilization and the impending 
end of the universe that it is difficult for many of us to 
anticipate to-morrow with a smiling face. We have only to turn 
to the latest additions to our library to see that reports of autop- 
sies on society are being received in considerable quantity, and 
people who believe it is all over but the final wail of horror can 
ae find plenty of literature certifying to the fear in phrases which, we 
- are told, would freeze the blood of a Glacier Park trout. As the 
Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas puts it in the New York Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist), it has become customary with modern prophets 
to scramble up to the loftiest peaks in their vicinities, with a 
_ portable typewriter in one hand and a pair of strong binoculars 
in the other, to make and report observations concerning the 
- bewildering conditions obtaining all over the world—‘‘ conditions 
menacing the successful operation of everything from the 
. aurora borealis to the impost on imported almonds—conditions 
- which, if we are to believe what we read, may be solved only as 
so soon as the preachers get around to #t.’”’ Practically all of 
_ these seers are agreed that, somehow, religion must pull us 
through. Of course it will not solve the problem to play ostrich 
and thrust our heads in the sand and pretend that there is no 
storm. There is a storm, with much wreckage lying about, and 
he does himself a grave disservice who refuses to take interest 
in the distressful state into which this generation has been 
plunged, says Mr. Douglas. But, he asks, let us be practical. 
Assuming that society is now in the grip of circumstances from 
- which it may in no wise extricate itself until and unless the Gospel 
_ of Christ has been put into more active operation, and assuming 
_ further that this task is to be laid on the preacher, how are we to 
_ go about it? Shall we solve the problem out of doubts and 
- despair, or by way of courage and faith? Is anything to be gained, 
asks Mr. Douglas again, ‘‘by spending more time in agony over 
the books which make inventory of the social order on the basis 
of what salvage may be reclaimed after the crash? Does it add 
anything to the effectiveness of the preacher that he should 
- continue to mope over these depressing works?” The writer 
doubts it, and asserts: 


- “Whatever contribution the preacher expects to make toward 
_ the solution of these problems must be offered in and through the 
~ community and parish in which he lives. And the less he befud- 
dies himself and his people with worries over ‘the next war,’ ‘the 
industrial crisis,’ ‘the trend of the race,’ ‘the economic upheaval,’ 
‘the crisis of the churches,’ ‘the failure of democracy,’ ete., the 
- better able he may be to prescribe better thinking and higher 
_ living for himself and those to whom he ministers. 
“There has lately been a wide-spread epidemic of wordy lore on 
‘trends,’ ‘movements,’ ‘tendencies,’ 
tions,’ in which long discussions have been had of problematical 
_ matters wherein one man’s guess is so nearly as good as another’s 
_ that the debates thereon can be decided only by giving the medal 
to the man with the largest vocabulary and the loudest voice. 
- Sometimes the game seems to be for the author to pick up the 

English language by the tail, and swing it rapidly around his head 
- until, for centrifugal reasons, something gives. The bookstands 
fairly stagger, in baggy-kneed agony, under the load of prophetic 

- erudition which accounts for all the ‘movements’ and ‘tenden- 

cies’ since that snake episode in Eden; together with forecasts of 

_ what dire disasters are to come upon us ‘within the next quarter 

_ century,’ ‘within the next decade,’ ‘within the next quadren- 

nium.’ Many of these prophets have the future years all tabu- 

lated who don’t know what will be the price of gasoline next 
week, or whether it will rain or snow to-morrow.” 


What good comes of all this embodiment of gloom? For one, 
q Mr. Douglas doubts the permanent value of any one’s preaching 
_ “who, having soaked himself in the dismal professional literature 
: of the hour, totes his grisly reflections into the pulpit, Sunday 
__ after Sunday, for the edification of the saints.’”” Many among the 
- ministry, he says, have become so stampeded by the things that 
they have read récently that their chief occupation on the first 


‘reactions,’ and ‘reconstruc-. 
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day of the week is to call the roll of the nations whose hour of 
crisis has arrived. For instance, 


“Russia has gone to the bow-wows, one says, in substance, 
truthfully, too. Russia has gone to the bow-wows, a little further 
than formerly—not much. I can not remember a time—can you? 
when that same was not postulated of Russia. India is in a great 
state of turmoil—not much worse than usually, however, and 
not quite so bad as on certain occasions previously. China is ‘on 
the eve,’ ete. And China has been ‘on the eve’ ever since I was 
riding a velocipede, and may still be ‘on the eve’ when I shall be 
riding in a wheel-chair. Labor, with a big L, is noisy and forget- 
ful of its obligations to public weal. Does anybody remember 
when this was not to be said of Labor, with a big L? And Capital 
is given to acts of refined cruelty and indifference to the rights of 
the toiler; but that is no new thing. (See Exodus 1.11 to Coal- 
mining 19.22.) But there’s nothing that Deacon Strongheart 
can do about all this except to lose his appetite for his Sunday 
dinner after hearing these dismal facts of great wrongs and im- 
pending calamities rehearsed. 

“Of course the minister can not swing his arms quite so 
dramatically or wax so warmly oratorical over the local economic, 
social, political and moral problems of Jimpson’s Grove, to be 
solved only by a practical demonstration of the Golden Rule, as 
he might by waving the impressive, brass-mounted telescope 
wherewith he has been taking gloomy invoice of the whole cosmic 
welter, from Greenland’s ice to India’s coral; but he will get a 
whole lot farther along in the actual business of ‘reconstruction’ 
by beginning at home than by holding weekly inquests over the 
mangled cadaver of lost ‘causes,’ or conducting clinics for the 
treatment of sick society in the large.” 


CRADLES INSTEAD OF DIVORCES 


prevents solitude, and satisfies the maternal instinct not 

otherwise requited, and it seems to be not an entirely unsel- 
fish attitude, tho just as beneficial to the child as if it were, that 
prompts some people to give the comforts and rewards of home 
life to-some orphaned child. At least this was the testimony of 
some of the members of the Child Adoption League of New York, 
which met recently to promulgate its views and to promote the 
child-adoption idea among others who have empty chairs around 
their hearths. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, whose name is a 
household word among theater-goers, announced, we are told, 
that she had adopted a thirteen-months-old baby which was 
giving her ‘‘endless pleasure.” She took the baby on a recent 
tour with her, she said, and the infant made its début on the 
stage in a scene in which Mrs. Fiske was shown mothering an 
Italian waif. Mrs. Honoré Willsie, former editor of The Woman’s 
Magazine, and well-known writer, uttered similar sentiments, as 
did Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, wife of the artist; Laurette Tay- 
lor, the actress, and Henry Morgenthau, former American Am- 
bassador to Turkey. Even Will Rogers, the lariat-throwing 
monologist, promised to adopt two children, we are told, if Mrs. 
Gibson would find ‘‘two roughnecks who can hold their own 
against our own two.” Every adoption prevents a divorce, 
said Mr. Morgenthau, as he is quoted in the New York Tribune’s 
report of the meeting. Divorce, he says, ‘‘comes about because 
people have no one on whom to spend their superfluous affection.” 


\NOSTER-PARENTAGE AVERTS THE DIVORCE EVIL, 


“No mere husband or wife is enough for the average American, 
and so they have to hunt up excitement outside the home. 
Now this is serious, because if America is to hold the moral 
leadership of the world, we must first get our own house in order. 
We must hurry to put our own domestic relations on a safe 
basis and to do that we must create proper home units, each 
with a child or children.” 


‘‘Careers—admiration—money,”’ says Laurette Taylor, ‘‘noth- 
ing fills a woman’s life like a child. There’s nothing much in 
any of them, and I know.”’ ‘Nor is there any other way to renew 
youth, she says. ‘‘You can have your face lifted, but it will 
drop again in ten years, and with good luck a child will last 
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you much longer than that. And don’t adopt a dog. He'll 
never be President of the United States, as Peg said.” 

The sure fact, says the New York Tribune editorially, ‘‘is that 
babies are being taken into homes in numbers and for reasons 
that mark a new era in the huge task of caring for parentless 
children.”” The New York Sun observes that the league’s 
appeal to the public rests on sound grounds, and 


“Those who, tho qualified to rear and educate children, 
have none of their own, may do a genuine service to society as 
well as to the children involved by adopting some of the many 
children who otherwise would receive only the always inadequate 
care of a charitable institution.” 


THE YEARNING TO BE “CUSSED OUT” 


EEDING THE PEW WITH PROBLEMS when it 
| ess wants a few solutions—how to rid one’s self of sin, 

for instanee—is poor salesmanship, thinks a church-goer 
‘‘shopped”’ around in many churches trying to find a 
preacher who would ‘‘cuss him out,” tell him what is wrong with 
him, and how to correct the fault. Nauseated by ‘‘problems”’ 
and theological controversies, George L. Moore complains in 
The Outlook (New York) that he has listened in vain for some- 
thing affirmative. ‘‘The everlasting yea,’ he says, seems to 
have disappeared. Most of the sermons begin with a question 
mark and end in the same way. He has heard books reviewed, 
labor conditions discust, education defined, psychology ex- 
tolled, the ‘‘economie point of view”’ advocated, and all sorts of 
like matters rehashed. The way of life seems to be forgotten, 
and the writer finds that the pulpit ‘‘is in a chronic state of 
disbelief and passes its state of mind along.’”’ Meantime, many 
church-goers, we are told, are craving some evidences of authority 
from Protestant clergymen—solutions, after the manner of the 
prophets of old, not problems alone. And when, asks the writer, 
“is Protestantism not only going to redefine authority, but show 
us that its message and its mouthpieces have some, and that 
there is not only a question-mark in religion, but an answer?” 
He takes the subject of sin, “not theologically, but practically,”’ 
and says: * 


who has 


“T have faults, lots of them. Call them sins, just for the sake 
of argument. I have shopped around in church after church, 
Sunday after Sunday, without hearing the matter mentioned. 
Yet it is one of the most important questions in my life— 
coupled with how to get rid of my faults. It would appear as 
tho we in the pews no longer had sins worth talking about. 
have mental complexes, distorted points of view, and all that 
sort of thing, but as for the Garden of Eden variety of sins, it 
seems to be as scarce among us as the dodo. Occasionally an 
evangelist appears amid clouds of sawdust, trumpeting about 
the sins of people in yellow journalese. They say some of the 
so-called Fundamentalists talk about sin, and that among certain 
other ‘schools of thought’ long since decadent it is an accepted 
subject. Perhaps it is, but it’s a shame that such an expressive 
word should be confined to the vocabulary of controversy and 
not used in the field of practical living. I, for one, yearn to be 
‘cussed out’; to be drawn over the coals; to hear the sort of 
direct talk which called forth from one of a Scotch congregation, 
who was listening to his pastor the enthusiastic exclamation: 
‘Haud ’em ower the pit, Meenister; haud ’em ower the pit.’ 
They tell us of lots of things wrong with the social order; but 
who composes the social order if not a lot of us fellows down in 
the pews? If the ministers convince enough of us of what’s wrong 
with us, and ‘sell’ us thoroughly on the way to put it right, there 
will be slight need to worry about social order or disorder. 

“But it would be more than presumptuous to try and suggest 
subject material for the preachers. The important thing is that 
some of us in the pews are not gripped, stirred, remotivated, by 
what they say. We go to church to get a certain power, ond we 
come away empty-handed. The rapid life of business rushes us 
along day after day. We have no time for doctrinal decisions. 
We can’t stop to work out all the world’s problems. Our lives 
have certain definite impacts. The message of the Church can 
help us make them right by putting power and spirit into us. 
This isn’t done by a long string of negatives. 


We- 


“T shall continue to feel AW the naeKioe: What’ 'S wrong with | 
the churches’? is justifiable until I begin to hear the voice which 
comes from lips touched by live coals from off the altar of affirma-— 
tion. I think the preachers have ‘passed the buck’ to me long 
enough. I’m going to pass it back to them, and keep praying.’’- 

a 


A NEW DYNASTY OF PROPHETS 


EW PROPHETS are standing on the threshold of events, 
N and their voices will soon be heard proclaiming not new 
causes of dispute but reasons for unity, not dogmatic 
Christianity but the religion of Christ. In short, as a forerunner — 
of the new dynasty tells us, the sacerdotalist is giving way to the 
preacher, the formalist to the prophet, and not, we are assured, 
any too soon. Writing in The Modern Churchman (Oxford), the 
Rev. R. Meiklejohn, an English clergyman of the Liberal 
school, remarks that the multitudes have now no authoritative 
leader. The great mass of the accredited teachers of religion 
is infected with doctrinism, and, he warns us, where there is no 
vision the people perish. It is, therefore, in the revival of the’ 
prophetic office, in reestablishing a pulpit of vision, that the 


salvation of the Church is to be found. It is by diligent study 


and persuasive preaching, rather than by sumptuous services and 
sensuous music that the clergy of the Church must regain their 
hold upon the world. ‘‘The ministry of the Word must come into 
its own, or the Church as a human institution will cease to exist.’’ 

Liberalism, we are told, is preparing the new prophets. Emerg- 
ing at length from the peaceful seclusion of the study, it ‘‘is 
massing its ranks and is going forth into the battle and the shout- 
ing and the dust. It is beginning to blaze the trail for mankind 
to follow into the Kingdom of God.’”’ The new prophetie school 
will be strongly institutional, we are told; but it will always think 
of the institution in which the spirit of Christ is embodied, and 
by which it is exprest, as the Kingdom rather than as the 
Church. ‘It will set its face like flint against those who 
imagine they are serving the God of all mankind by per- 
petuating old and out-worn prejudices, or by fomenting narrow 
and bigoted fanaticism.” Moreover, the prophets of the new 
school will possess the mystical quality, as did the prophets of 
the old time, teaching their disciples ‘‘a mature and not a 
primitive, a mystical and not a magical, religion.” They will 
proclaim God, as Dean W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s, put it, ‘‘not 
as an object, but as an atmosphere.”’ 

“‘And finally, the preaching of the new prophetic school will 
be effective, not only because it will proclaim that moral unity 
for which Christendom longs, not only because it will satisfy, 
simply and directly, the desire of the human heart for God, 


but because it will offer to the inquiring mind a rational presen- 
tation of the fundamental truths of religion. It!is the common 


‘assertion of the opponents of Liberal Christianity that its 


methods are merely destructive, that, in a skeptical spirit, it 
remorselessly seeks to destroy the idea of the Christian Church, 
to mutilate beyond recognition the Christian Bible, and to 
evacuate of all doctrinal significance the Christian ereeds. The 
assertion is simply untrue. Every Liberal Churchman knows 
that the work to which he is pledged is constructive; that he 
seeks to enlarge the idea of the Christian Church, to rediscover 
the essentially spiritual teaching of the Christian Bible, and to 
reinterpret Christian dogma in a manner which shall confirm 
rather than weaken belief. It is the traditional Church, har- 
dened and fossilized; it is the unexamined and unexplained 
Bible, invested with an impossible, fictitious sanctity; it is the 
stereotyped Creed, placed under an irrational, priestly tabu, 
that repels the thoughtful mind of the present age. The new 
preaching will ve no small part of its power from a frank 
nition of these facts. Only when the 
d beliefs are removed can the work of 


d unmistakably, the dawn of 

wretchedly poor, desperately — 

r sickened with the futilities 
unity is coming to itech In * 


a better day. 
unhappy, disgusted v 
of a present aimless ex 
a little while the 
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The Sun can play havoc 


with your house 


| oe blistering heat will quickly end 
the protection offered. by paint that 
is not the best. And once the paint 
goes, decay and deterioration set in. 


It will pay you to protect your prop- 
erty with Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. 
For years this durable, wear-resisting 
paint has been proving its extreme 
hardihood in the daily battle with the 
elements. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint covers the 
surface—literally seals it—with a 
hardy, moisture-proof film. Its un- 
usual elasticity enables it to cope with 
extreme heat and cold without blis- 
tering, cracking or peeling. It lasts 


GLASS - 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


indefinitely and covers an unusually 
large surface per gallon—two real 
reasons why it is so economical. 


Assure yourself real satisfaction by 
insisting on Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. 
It is one of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s famous products—each 
known for high quality and perfect 
service. 


If you need glass, paint or varnish, 
you can find just what you want among 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
products. Handled by quality dealers 
everywhere. 


A good brush-is as necessary as 
good paint. 


\N 
Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PAINT 


Manufacturers - 


Our PAINT AND VARNISH Ap- 
visoryY Boarp will gladly consult 
with any manufacturer facing a 
paint or finishing problem and 
render recommendations without 
obligation. Booklet on request. 


PIrcAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH 
puts a rich, waterproof finish on 
floors, furniture and woodwork. 
Never turns white. 


Pattron’s Auto GLoss is easy 
to use. Quick-drying. Tough, 
durable and proof against sun, 
weathe; or grit. Sixteen colors. 


Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark, N.J. 
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CUTK Ratan 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


ON MARQUIS has not often visited 


these columns. He demands too 
much space; but he comes with something 
that seems to justify even his column 
length. The poem we quote from his 
Tribune column, called ‘‘The Lantern,’ is 
not new, but reprinted there by request. 
It will be new, no doubt, to many of our 
readers. At the present time, when versi- 
fiers are trying to throw off the incubus 
of free verse, these lines will be an inspira- 
tion: 
THE GOD-MAKER, MAN 
By Don Maraquis 
Nevermore 
Shall the shepherds of Arcady follow 
Pan’s moods as he lolls by the shore 


Of the mere, or lies hid in the hollow; 
Nevermore 
Shall they start at the sound of his reed-fash- 


ioned flute; 


Fallen mute 
Are the strings of Apollo, 
His lyre and his lute; 
And the lips of the Memnons are mute 
Evermore; 
And the gods of the North,—are they dead or 
forgetful, 
Our Odin and Baldur and Thor? 


Are they drunk, or grown weary of worship and ’ 


fretful, 
Our Odin and Baldur and Thor? 


And into what night have the Orient deities 
strayed? 
You swart gods of the Nile, in dusk splendors 
arrayed, 
Brooding Isis and somber Osiris, 
You were gone ere the fragile papyrus 
That bragged you eternal decayed. 


The avatars 
But illumine their limited evens 
And vanish like plunging stars; 
They are fixed in the whirling heavens 
No firmer than falling stars; 
Brief lords of the changing soul, they pass 
Like a breath from the face of a glass, 
Or a blossom of summer blown shallop-like over 
The clover 
And tossed tides of grass. 


Sink to silence the psalms and the pzeans, 

The shibboleths shift, and the faiths, 
And the temples that challenged the ages 

Are tenanted only by wraith; 
Swoon to silence the cymbals and psalters, 
The worships grow senseless and strange, 
And the mockers ask, ‘‘Where be thy altars?” 
Crying, ‘‘Nothing is changeless—but, Change!”’ 


Yes, nothing seems changeless, but Change. 
~And yet, through the creed wrecking years, 
One story forever appears: 


The tale of a City Supernal— 
The whisper of Something eternal— 
A passion, a hope and a: vision 
That peoples the silence with Powers; 
A fable of meadows Elysian, | 
Where Time enters not with his Hours ;— 
Manifold are the tale’s variations, 
Race and clime ever tinting the dreams, 
Yet its essence, through endless mutations, 
Immutable ge 


Dentin ded, though godheads be dying, 
Surviving the creeds that expire, 


Shali Death reign the lord of the soul, 
Shall the dust be the ultimate goal— 
will storm the black bastions of Night! 
I will tread where my vision has trod, 
will set in the darkness a light, 

In the vastness, a god!”’ 


i 


— 


As the skull of the man grows broader, so do his | 


creeds; 
And his gods they are shaped in his image, and 
mirrer his needs; 
And he clothes them with thunders and beauty, 
He clothes them with music and fire. 
Seeing not, as he bows by their altars, 
That he worships his own desire; 
And mixed with his trust there is terror, 
And mixed with his madness is ruth, 
And every man grovels in error, 
Yet every. man glimpses a truth. 


For all of the creeds are false, and all of the creeds 
are true; 

And low at the shrines where my brothers bow 
there will I bow, too; 

For no form of a god, and no fashion 

Man has made in his desperate passion 

But is worthy of some worship of mine; 

Not too hot with a gross belief, 

Nor yet too cold with pride, 

I will bow me down where my brothers bow, 

Humble, but open eyed. 


Bir by bit the portrait gallery of New 
England character is increased by these 
contributions of G. 8. B. to the ‘‘Conning 
Tower”’ now raising its heights in the New 
York World. We wonder. when another 
section of the country will produce its 
portrait painter like him: 


JEHUDI'S PLOUGH 
By G.S. B. 


Jehudi Jones was said-to have 
A faculty—which meant — 
That in his workshop in the barn 
Jehudi’s days were spent 
O’er things that neighbor-folk would send 
For him to renovate or mend. 


Jehudi’s rasp scratched busily; 
Jehudi’s hammer smote 
With measured emphasis; his saw 
Cried forth a strident note; 
Fantastic shavings from his plane 
Fell in an aromatic rain. 


A useful life seemed -his, and yet 
He was unsatisfied; 
And sometimes with impatient mien 
Would thrust a job aside 
And ponder, as a Yankee will, 
Some apt device for field or mill. 


One year when autumn waned apace 
And briefer waxed the day 
He planned a plough of novel sort 
Contrived to clear away 
The densest, deepest fall of snow 
This hemisphere might ever know. 


At any chance Jehudi wrought 
Upon the new machine; 


Increasingly he now was heard, i 


Though very seldom seen; 
Far into many a chilly night 
He labored on by lantern light. 


Nor-easters raged, nor-westers howled, 
The fall to winter wore, 


Thus Groundhog Day had come and gone, 
St. Valentine’s as well; 
The vernal equinox had fled 
And April cast her spell; 
The firmest drift had made retreat— 
The plough was finally complete. 


Jehudi walked abroad and saw 
The buds upon the bough; 
He saw the snows had passed beyond 
The reach of any plough; 
A dumb resentment pierced the bones 
And marrow of Jehudi Jones, 


With a great beetie’s burly stroke 
And with a broadaxe blade 
He soon to smithereens reduced 
His idol ere he stayed. 
His choler cooled, but vainly then 
He strove to build that plough again. 


The whirling globe kept whirling on; 
Jehudi lived for years; 
And in the Patent Office files 
Jehudis name appears 
Attached to labor-saving schemes 
That realized his boldest dreams. 


But on the plough whose art was lost 
Jehudi dwelt with pride, 
And of it still with fond regret 
He boasted till he died. 
It doubtless served him better so 
Than e’er it could in clearing snow: 
Profoundest joy he doubtless won 
Through telling what it might have done. 


American Poetry Magazine (Feb.-March) 
is a California number and looking through 
it for some thing sui generis, we light upon 
this by Mr. Frazee... His lines suggest all 
but the pitch of the wolf’s note, and those 
who know nothing of the desert may puzzle 
over that: 


THE DESERT WOLF 
By Isaac JENKINSON FRAZEEB 


A startling sound on the silence falls, 

Jarring the crystalline depths of blue, 

Out where a gaunt grey spirit calls: 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00 
Pup-pup-pup—poo0-00-00. 

Till far and near, in ones and twos, 

A babel of bedlam breaketh loose: 
Pup-pup-pup—poo0-00-00, 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-0o, 
Pup-pup-pup—po0o0-00-00. x 


Ah—wolf, or demon, who can tell? 
Perchance some lost soul, wandering through 
Purgatory into Hell, 

Calleth: 

Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00, 
Pup-pup-pup—poo0-00-00. 

Hear it shivering on the air, 

The call of Hunger, the Voice of Despair: 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00, 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00, 

= Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00. 


Are they the wolfish traits of men, 

Doomed to pay the devil’s due, 

Reverting back to wolves again? 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00, 
Pup-pup-pup—poo0-00-00. 

Ah Minambozho,* pity them all, 
Hear ye their helpless, hopeless call: 
Pup-pup-pup—p0oo-00-00, | 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-00, 
Pup-pup-pup—poo-00-oo. 


Illogical, reason defying, 


- Lives that passionate, primal desire; 


= 


__Insistent, persistent, forever 


Yet still that plough no nearer seemed 
To being than before; 
And o’er midwinter drifts arose 
Dull echoes of Jehudi’s blows. 


(*Note: Minambozho—He who brought F 
the dog to Man from Kitshi Manido—the Se 
2, ro og to the silence, ‘“Never Great Spirit.) 3 
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The 1923 Touring Car 


"995 


Snug, full-vision curtains make 
the Oakland Six Touring Car 
cozy and comfortable no mat- 
ter how windy or stormy the 
day. Indeed its all-weather 
utility contributes in no small 
degree to its great popularity. 
Selling at only *995— it invites 
comparison withcarsfarabove 
its price. In the smooth, quiet 
operation of its six-cylinder 
engine, in beauty and driving 
comfort, it offers a value, 
which the most critical buyers 
pronounce as extraordinary. 


Other Models 
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The “Mileage-Basis” Plan—The Logical 
Guide of the Careful Buyer 


Discriminating motorists everywhere have come to 
esteem Oakland’s new “Mileage-Basis” plan as their 
most accurate and trustworthy standard by which to 
measure motor car values. And, weighing the worth 
of various motor cars according to this plan’s rigid re- 
quirements, these motorists uniformly are coming to 
regard Oakland as the finest light-six in the world. 
Consider the miles of satisfying performance this plan 
assures; 40,000 miles or more before crankshaft or 
connecting rod bearings require attention; 15,000 
miles or more before valves need grinding; 20 to 25 


Roadst mi SOT : A 

Sr ara Re ee miles per gallon of fuel and 15,000 to 25,000 miles 
ion be ewe eae per set of tires. Is it any wonder that with every 
ipee ive © ieee passing day more and more motorists acknowledge 


All Prices f. 0 b. Pontiac, Mich. 


All Oakland 1923 models continue 
to carry the written 15,000 mile 
engine guarantee 


Oakland the outstanding value of the light-six field. 
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OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY '! 
. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


A WHALE THAT ACTED IN THE MOVIES is 


the marine insurance. From the mo- ~ 


“GOING 


This picture was snapt just as the whale first hit the boat. 
is the young man with his arm thrown out, at the left. 


EK WAS A LIVELY WHALE, with a streak of original- 
ity in him, and he did a number of stunts entirely 
unanticipated by the director. Possibly he was irri- 

tated by the abrupt way in which Raymond McKee, the movie 
actor, stuck a harpoon into him. Mr. McKee admits that he 
never harpooned whales before, and he may not have observed 
all the points of etiquette which a self-respecting whale has a 
right to expect. It is true, at any rate, that the whale upset 
the boat in which Mr. McKee was pursuing him, smashed it into 


_ pieces, and deposited the surprized hero-harpooner in a part of 


the Caribbean Sea uncomfortably full of sharks. Mr. MeKee, 
says Charles Johnson Post, writing in The Exhibitors’ Herald, is 
an actor of experience, a highly initiated 
Kk, and a thirty-second-degree Mason, 
but ‘‘the combined hazards of all the 
foregoing occupations never equaled his 
short whaling cruise as chief harpooner 
of the famous old New Bedford whaler, 
the Charles W. Morgan.”’ For this state 
of affairs the whale that bumped Mr. 
McKee’s boat, and nearly ‘‘bumped 
off” Mr. MeKee, is largely responsible. 
To quote from Mr. Post’s story of this 
adventure of whales, whalers, and the 
movies: 


Mr. McKee plays the star part in 
“Down to the Sea in Ships,” that re- 
markable picture of the whaling indus- 
try of eighty years ago, financed and 
produced by the Whalemen’s Associa- 
tion of New Bedford as an historic docu- 
ment of this adventurous business. 
The entire party—two cameramen, 
two assistant cameramen, McKee, six 
actors and Elmer Clifton, who produced 
and directed this picture—signed aboard 
the Charles W. Morgan as able seamen. 
They could not go as passengers owing 
to some complications that would 
‘have vitiated or rendered uncertain 


UP” ON THE TAIL OF A WHALE. 


Mr. McKee, the “movie’’ harpooner, 
The other men in the boat are 
regular whalesmen and their faces, together with McKee’s, compose a lively study in expression. 


Mr. McKee is seen, with arms outstretched, apparently in the act of diving after the whale, which he 
bumped into, shortly afterward, under water. In his story of the affair, he admits that he was alarmed, 


ment they stept over the gangplank 
they were, from Clifton down, as 
absolutely under the dominion of the 
white, mutton-chop-whiskered skip- 
per, who might have stept out of 
any of Clark Russell’s books, as any 
sailor-serf shanghaied from the Bar- 
bary Coast. 

And then began the training; it was 
the hardest working assignment that 
any motion-picture company has ever 
undertaken. Every morning at day- 
break, on a special platform rigged 
outside the bulwarks, the two motion- 
picture cameras were mounted and 
made fast. They were mounted out- 
side the bulwarks so that they could 
swing through the greatest are in 
following possible whales, without 
the lens picturing blurred close-ups of 
riggings. Then the actors who were 
to play sailor parts were busy just asa 
member of the crew would have been 
learning the job, lowering the whale 
boats, taking them in again, casting 
them loose and lashing them fast. 

McKee, as the star of the story, 
had to be the harpooner. He had never 
harpooned anything in his life. There 
could be no doubling for the part, so 
day after day McKee practised on porpoises and blackfish. 
These blackfish are not the little blackfish of Long Island Sound, 
but huge fish, larger than the porpoises and occasionally not much 
smaller than a whale itself. The early pictures of the graceful 
young man standing in the bow of a boat with a light harpoon 
like a Zulu spear in his hand, give no idea of the real thing. <A 
harpoon is a young sapling, larger than a man’s wrist, about seven 
feet long, andfrom this runs out a haft of iron on the end of which 
is a 6-inch self-dislocating barb.. The harpoon line is fast to the 
iron. It is a clumsy, heavy, unwieldy instrument. It needs 
skill in balancing and strength in hurling it so that it will sink 
deep into the whale. 


say . 
NRE es 


Then came the whale grounds—“the splendid turquoise blue 
of the Caribbean, the soft tropic dawns, the crisp silver flicker of 


UP AND OVER WITH A WALLOP, 
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AFayETTE is “built for those 
who love fine things,” and natu- 
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maker’s choice of electrical equipment. 
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flying-fish, now and then a lazy turtle, and from dawn till dusk 
two men in the lookout searching the horizon for whales.” Here 
and there they got one—little fellows. That is, to quote McKee: 


“They were if a fish anywhere from 40 to 50 to 60 feet long 


AN OLD-TIME WHALER STANDING OUT TO SEA AGAIN. 


The Charles W. Morgan, a survivor of the great fleet that used to 

sail out of New Bedford, was fitted out by the Whalemen’s Asso- 

ciation of New Bedford, which also helped to finance and produce 
a new movie of the whaling industry. 


strikes anybody as being a little fellow. The first one we got 
alongside of and I threw the harpoon in, I felt we had started a 
fight with a real irritable locomotive about the size of the Wool- 
worth Building. But it wasn’t until we got hold of our big one 
that I knew what size and fight 
meant. 

“Tt hadn’t helped my feelings 
any either,’’ he went on, ‘‘to 
hear these old whale men on the 
Charles W. Morgan tell about 
what a whale would do if it got 
really peevish. How they would 
charge a boat and smash it flat 
with their tail, or send it spinning, 
or maybe just bite it in half. I 
didn’t know then that the kind 
of whales we were after didn’t 
bite—but, believe me, just a tail 
is enough. When that tail of 
our big one fanned itself out over 
our boat later, I felt as if I were 
standing under the proscenium 
arch of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“T asked one of the whale 
men what you did when a whale 
turned on your boat. 

““*B’y, you splashes, ’round-a- 
bit and hollers. Look out for 
the, sharks what follers th’ whale 
blood, an’ holler and splash, b’y, 
holler and splash!’ 

““*VYeh, and pray a bit, too!’ said another. 

“This was all cheerful and full of inspiration for a good ama- 
teur like me, wasn’t it? But with the few smaller whales that 
we struck at first nothing particular happened. I was beginning 


_the course. 


administered to it by the whale’s tail. 
air, reminded him of the proscenium arch at the Metropolitan Opera House, 7 


to rather enjoy myself and rather classing a 50-foot whale as 
something of a minnow, so to speak. 

“T’ll solemnly bet,’ said Elmer Clifton, the director, “that 
MeKee will never fish hereafter with anything heavier than a six- 
ounce rod and in a pool where they are guaranteed not to grow 
longer than six inches.”’ 

“You bet I won’t,”’ said MeKee, fervently. 

“You see,’ said Clifton, taking up the story of the big whale, 
“it was my business to be alongside in a special motor-boat 
with two motion-picture cameras braced in and lasht fast 
until they were practically part of the boat itself. Besides this 
we had two still cameras and the crew to run the boat. We had 
one man at each camera and each one with instructions that no 
matter what happened they were to keep on cranking the ma- 
chines or taking photographs with the still cameras; if they 
went to the bottom they were to crank all the way down—those 
were the orders. We had set out in the usual way after this 
school of whales and we saw there was a monster in the lot. 
He was big allright. He turned out to be over 80 feet long and 
weighedsome90tons. If you want to know how biga whale of that 
size is, you can figure out ten feet to a story and he is an eight- 
story building turned on end, and every ton of it taut with 
fighting bone and sinew. When we saw the big fellow, MeKee 
in his boat and I in mine, we knew that this was the picture we 
wanted. We got the best position we could, parallel with Mc- 
Kee’s boat, hoping that the big fellow would not dive until we 
could get one iron in him. The whale was sort of drifting along 
easily, like a big black rubber island. We pushed as close along- 
side as we dared, with both still eameras shooting and one 
motion-picture cranking and the other in reserve. We could see 
McKee directing his men to work the boat as close in as possible; 
he wanted the iron to go deep so that there would be no chance 
of tearing out. Then came the moment and the heavy sapling 
with its barb sunk deep below the glistening black skin. 

““And then we were off! 

““He must have dove 1,000 feet before he straightened out for 
a surface race that made our motor-boat hustle to keep abreast. 
Both motion-picture cameras were cranking in relays, alter- 
nately—we had taken 150,000 feet of film aboard the ship—so 
that not-a single incident or emergency should be lost. Further- 
more, my motor-boat was refilled after each pursuit so that its 
gasoline tanks were always filled to capacity. We even carried 
rations and water in case any chase—such as this promised to 
be—should keep us away from the Charles W. Morgan over 
night. This whale never seemed to tire. Mile after mile he 
plowed through the crisp, choppy sea. Sometimes he would stop 
and dive, then he would drift slowly to the top for a certain 
distance and then break surface with a tremendous splash, as a 
gigantic pickerel might have done. Rarely did he seem to change 
It was straight ahead, pounding along with a power 
that seemed inexhaustible. Ten, twelve, fifteen miles an hour, 
then a sulk, a raging splash and off again like a torpedo boat, 
and then repeat all over. : 

‘‘And then came one of those unexpected climaxes that has 
given us the greatest photograph ever taken by a motion-pic- 


WHAT THE WHALE DID TO THE BOAT. 


The particular whaleboat that was hit wasn’t worth salvaging, so great was the force of the swat 


Mr. McKee says that the huge black flukes, soaring into the 


ture camera. Wild with rage at the steadily bleeding sting in 
his flank, he came to the surface from one of his sullen plunges, 
slowly turtied 3 in his course, swung round and with neither speed 
nor splashing, came sullenly and steadil;y back at the little boat. — 
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Mountain-top climate—only 30 


feet from your 


JR EMEMBER the chilly bed- 

rooms and bathrooms last win- 
ter? In the cellar you had tropical 
heat—but it was only two flights up 
to the frigid zone. 


Here’s the reason. Your heating 
pipes couldn’t carry heat far enough 
from your furnace. Much-needed 
heat was lost in transit from bare 
pipes, or poorly covered ones. Well, 
winter’s over and it would be a 
friendly act to help you forget it. 
Perhaps. But it will be still more 
friendly to remind you that there is 
another winter coming and another 
and another. And there is some- 
thing you can do about it. 


You’re shutting down your fur- 
nace now. It is the most opportune 
time to have your plumber or heat- 
ing man go over your heating sys- 
tem. If your pipes are bare or 
poorly insulated, have them covered 
with Improved Asbestocel.  Be- 
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furnace. Why? 


cause of its unusual construction, it 
will save you more fuel per dollar of 
cost than any other pipe insulation. 
Corrugations run crosswise around 
the covering as well as lengthwise. 
This crisscross structure prevents 
air from circulating through the 
covering—and it is circulating air in 
poor covering that carries off your 
heat—and your coal money. 


Remember that point about Im- 
proved Asbestocel—the crisscross 
construction. It will keep your up- 
stairs rooms warm and comfortable 
next winter. It will save coal. To 
make identification easier we have 
painted a red band around the inside 
ends of each length. Look for it. 


Have this insulation applied now 
rather than during the fall rush. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Dept. B. 


Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Can.; Canadian Johns-Manville Co.Ltd.,Toronto 


NS-MANVILLE 


Improved 


bestoce 


] 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbes- 
tocel for you. Plumbers, steam 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us 
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He paid no attention to our boat. In some way, by instinet or 
reason, he knew that his line was fastened to MeKee’s boat. I 
felt something was coming. I remember yelling ‘both cameras!’ 
I was not going to miss anything—one camera on the whale 
and one on the boat. I remember seeing one cameraman work- 
ing in frantic haste at his reloading reels. The two still cameras 
were both turned on the boat and the assistants were clicking 
bulbs and changing plates faster than still cameramen ever 
worked before. Then, just before it reached the boat, the big 
black rubber bulk of the whale dipt from sight and the next 
instant its huge flukes flickered in the air and the 30-foot whale- 
boat with McKee and its crew shot through the air like a child’s 
toy, spilling cordage, spars and oars, and little sprawling mani- 
kins of men that for an instant disappeared in the surging whirl- 
pool of blood and froth below them. We caught two still pictures 
of the boat in the air; one motion-picture camera magazine 
jammed and put it out of business, but the other got it just as I 
have deseribed and then ran out of film! 
ture with that one camera—a chance in millions!” 

‘Kilmer tells it all nice and pretty,” said McKee, “and there’s 
no doubt it’s one of the best 
shows for which he ever had a 
good front seat. He got the 
picture all right, but T helped 
make it. And I wouldn’t»take 
part in a show like that again 
for a million dollars, spot eash, 
f.o.b. I saw that whale turn 
and it didn’t dawn on me at 
first what it meant. But when 
it did, I was the most seared 
man in all of the seven seas that 
Kipling and Clark Russell and 
Herman Melville ever wrote 
about. I didn’t care whether 
this kind of a whale bit or 
didn’t. I knew that sharks did. 
I knew from our other whale 
chases that they were quite 
close behind the bloody wake 
of any harpooned whale. I 
felt the boat lift and the only 
thought that struck me seemed: 
funny; because I thought‘ Why, 
this is just like being shot out 
of a voleano.’ The next thing 
I knew I was diving to get 
clear of the broken-backed 
boat. and the clutter of wreck- 
age that was following mein. As I dove the whale must have been 
easing up, for I can remember being bumped aside by some smooth, 
slippery, rubbery mass. Then I broke surface and all the in- 
structions I had received on board the Charles W. Morgan about 
splashing and hollering: automatically came back to me. I 
certainly did my instructors proud. . My alma mater could 
have conferred on me the baccalaureate cum laude degree as 
Doctor of Splashing and Hollooing. Henceforth I am going to 
lead a prosaic and non-thrilling life ashore, jumping over cliffs 
and doing stunts in airplanes and similar tame stuff. No more 
excitement for me.” 

‘“Raymond,” said Elmer Clifton thoughtfully, ‘‘I have often 
thought how lucky it was that we got it on the first shot, because 
otherwise you would have had a retake with another whale and 
if might have been a 100-toner.”’ 

“Eilmer,’’ retorted Mr. McKee positively, “that is the most 
futile thought you have ever issued.” 


of fifty-two contests. 


The movie erities that flourish in the newspapers, with almost 
one accord, have eredited the whale with the chief part in the 
production, even tho Mr. McKee is praised for having done all 
that was possible with a difficult part, and a particularly difficult 
whale. The whale, says the eritic of the New York Evening 


Telegram, is responsible for “‘the most thrilling incidents ever. 


witnessed on the screen.’’ The movie critic of the New York 
Sun pays tribute to the creature in the following way: 


The story doesn’t really matter, any more than it matters 


that the Quakers in it say ‘“‘thee is” and ‘‘thee don’t” and fail 


to hitch their pronouns to the right verbs. The point is that the 

picture moves by leaps and bounds, especially when the whales 

are bouncing before your eyes. And the whaling scenes are so 

thrilling and so novel that they will probably set a new fashion 
in the movies. After having had nothing but waterfall melo- 

dramas for a year we shall now be treated to an onslaught of 

Well, bring them on—we can stand more of 


_ whale pictures. 
a such stirring films of Northern waters, even in cold weather. 


But we got the pic- 


FORENSIC CHAMPIONS OF THE COLLEGE WORLD. 
Little Bates College has a record in debating of forty victories out 


Last year’s champion team, composed of 
Arthur W. Pollister, '24 (on the left), William E. Young, ’24, and 
Erwin D, Canham, ’25, is shown above. 


BATES WINS DEBATES 


HAT COLLEGE HOLDS the debating championship 

of the country? Disregarding the above headline, any 

reader is privileged to take three guesses, and then 
acknowledge that he doesn’t know. The Outlook (New York) 
ventures what appears to be the safe assertion that ‘‘very few 
Outlook readers or daily newspaper readers, for that matter, in the 
United States, know that Bates College, numbering only a few 
hundred students, wears the crown of American intercollegiate 
debating.” The conspicuous position of Center College of 
Kentucky is recalled, but then Center College achieved a repu- 
tation in football, ‘‘and football,” observes The Outlook writer, 
‘provides a surer path to the front page than debating.” Two 
years ago Bates College added new laurels by crossing the At- 
lantic to meet the pick of Oxford, Sheffield and Hdinburgh on the 
platform, and won the verdict in two debates out of three. The 
vote may not have been 
strictly on the merits of debat- 
ing, however, since the ques- 
tion argued was the advis- 
ability of canceling interallied 
war debts, and the Bates 
College men favored cancella- 
tion in two of the three places. 
The decisions in British eol- 
legiate debates result not from 
the opinion of appointed judges, 
but from the general voting 
of the audjence, and “at all 
three places the vote over- 
whelmingly favored ecancella- 
tion.’ Last fall Oxford, on a 
return visit, was beaten by a 
vote of two to one under the 
American system of judges, and 
1,186 to 370 by popular verdict, 
on the question: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the United States Should 
at Once Join the League of 
Nations.” The verdict was granted, we are told, ‘‘not on 
the merits of the question, but on the superior merits of the 
debating team in logic and delivery.” After a succession of 
further victories Bates was greeted by the New York Times 
with the editorial encomium that ‘‘by stint of stern discipline 
and argumentative discussion this little college of a few 
hundred students has become the power center of college 
debating in America.” Together with its’ eight recent con- 


’ 


secutive victories, Bates has won forty intercollegiate de- 


bates out of fifty-two in which she has taken part. The 
Boston Herald comments, referring especially to the Bates- 
Oxford debate: 


For many reasons we wish these debates might stir the public 
to enthusiasm. If great audiences hear them, and if the interest 


in them is extended enough to command liberal amounts of- 


newspaper space, we think the reflex influence on the average 


American undergraduate will be salutary. As things are now, 


college athletics are featured and intellectual competitions of 
every kind are not. The men who ‘‘do most” for their schools 
are those who score touchdowns and bat out home-runs. For 
overemphasis on college sport and underemphasis on scholarship 
we are inclined to think the graduate body more responsible 
than the students themselves. To be sure, a high-stand man 
sometimes is a ‘‘grind’”’ and nothing else, not a “mixer,” not 
very likable, not interested in the general activities of the 


institution. rm 


But we would like to see these debates make sufficient impres- 


sion on both the general public and the undergraduates to help 


a little toward a needed readjustment of values. Not that xu 
debater who is not inerrant in his use of adjectives will obtain 
the attention that a football man gets when he sprains a knee, 


nor that a college the size of Bates, which wins debates against: 


such universities as Harvard and Yale, will get such headlines 


as does Center when it plays Harvard to a standstill on the 
Not until some fundamental changés are ‘made in 


gridiron. 


' 
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A. F.B. A. HOUSE No. 628, AT PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


This is one of the ninety-six attractive designs shownin 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 


Basic Values 


in Home-Building 


peace Brick combines that strength, durability and beauty 
which meet the requirements of both good taste and the 
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thrifty purse. Other materials have their merits and make 
their appeal, but looking at the home-building problem on 
all sides, no other material approaches Face Brick in the 
structural and artistic values it offers—permanence, comfort, 
safety from fire, economy and beauty. Every home-builder 
who wants to get the greatest value for his building dollars 
will find it worth while to investigate Face Brick before he 
builds. The facts are given in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Association, 1734 Peoples 
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Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes, and discusses such matters as 
Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing the Building of a Home, 
and kindred subjects. A copy will be sent free to any pros- 
pective home-builder. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” embrace 96 
designs of Face Brick bungalows and small houses. These 
houses are unusual and distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, showing 
3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one of the 


books, twenty-five cents. We can supply complete working 
drawings, specifications and masonry quantity estimates at 
nominal prices. 

The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of Face Brick 
houses, mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of ar- 
chitectural styles and interior arrangements. These houses 
were selected from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide 
Architectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, specifications and quan- 
tity estimates for these houses at nominal cost. 

“Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, with a sun 
dial chart and explanation for placing the house with refer- 
ence to light and shade. Sent for 10 cents. 
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human nature will the wranglers in the forum receive the recog- 
nition that comes to the gladiators in the stadium. 

But these wranglers ought to have greater recognition. Think 
what Bates has done. She has won 40 debates in 52 against 
small schools and great universities. In 1920 and 1921 she won 
seven consecutive victories, with Cornell, Harvard and Yale 
numbered among the vanquished. She faced great odds at 
Oxford. The subject was that of the non-intervention policy 
of America in European affairs. In this country the arguments 
are weighed by a small body of judges, who render the decision. 
At Oxford the audience itself, of graduates and students, settles 
the question. And Bates, with a team chosen from afew hundred 
students, appeared in that historic Oxford Union to support a 
view-point which ran counter to all the opinions and preposses- 
sions of their English hearers, and in the argument, against a 
team chosen from the 6,000 members of the 22 colleges of 
Oxford University, Bates performed the miracle of getting more 
than a third of the vote. 


Manners of speaking differ, of course. But the difference 


between the English and the American manner is the opposite 


of what most of us would suppose it to be, according to the 
professor of law and politics at Hamilton College, who says in 
the New York Times that the ‘““comments of the Hnglish press 
indicated that the Americans excelled in logic and reasoning 
ability and were more earnest,” and that ‘‘the English speakers 
were more emotional and impulsive and witty and eloquent, and 
were given to oratorical climaxes.’”’ They had ‘“‘the parliamen- 
tary grand manner’; the Americans ‘‘followed more the pro- 
cedure of the court-room and the precedents of the American 
bar.” 


George L. Moore, writing in The Outlook, believes that interest 


in American debating might be much improved if we would adopt” 


some features of the English system. As Mr. Moore points out: 


There are no judges brought in from outside upon whose 
opinion the decision rests. Instead, the will of the auditors is 
exprest by balloting. 'The manner of procedure at Oxford is 
embellished by tradition and is solemnly earried through. At 
the other universities some of the tradition, perhaps, is lacking, 
but the system is identical. The chairman of the debate 
proposes the motion. At Oxford he is the president of the 
Union and is seated on a sort of throne. This year’s president 
is an American, R. M. Carson, of Oriel, a Rhodes man and a 
fine representative, incidentally, of American scholarship. The 
presidency of the Union is considered the highest honor at 
Oxford. Mr. Carson is always pointed out to visitors as ‘‘the 
American who made us vote for Prohibition.”” This achievement 
was the result of a speech he made at the Union on American 
Prohibition. The achievement assumes a considerable magni- 
tude when one realizes that the typical Oxford attitude toward 
Prohibition is amazed disbelief that it can exist anywhere. 

When Mr. Carson, as chairman, proposes the motion, the 
first speaker affirms it, followed by a speech of negation, two more 
speeches (one of affirmation and one of denial), and one speech 
from each side to sum up. So far the procedure is not unlike 
that used in America, but from now on it is radically different. 
In an American college music or some other form of entertain- 
ment is introduced at this point to lull the minds of the audience 
until the judges have made their decision. In England the fun 
is just beginning. When the chosen debaters of the evening 
complete their arguments the question is open for discussion by 
the house. In all three of the contests of the American team 
this year this was the longest and most interesting part of the 
meeting. One speech from the floor was twenty minutes in 
length and surpassed the efforts of the debaters themselves for 
scope of understanding and trenchancy of expression. At 
Edinburgh adherents of the Labor, Socialist, Conservative, and 
Liberal point of view fought keenly for supremacy. When the 
chairman deems the forum closed, the vote is taken. There 
are two doors, one for the ayes and another for the noes, and all 
the members of the house choose their exits with care, depositing 
their votes in the two boxes—aye and no—provided for the pur- 
pose. At Oxford these receptacles are heavy carved oak, dark- 
ened by age; and Tradition—that ubiquitous. fellow—has 
decreed that the aye box is a square foot greater in capacity 
than the no, for no other reason than tradition and that the 
boxes, of course, were made that size. 

The general effect of his forum method of procedure and the 
popular vote is to keep interest in debating quiek and fresh. 
The audience is more responsive than an American debate audi- 
ence, and it is larger. One isn’t admitted except by ticket! 
Many an alumnus of an American college will remember being 
begged to attend a debate ‘‘to support the team.” 

_ The reason for an English university man going to a debate is 
that he is interested in the question at issue and more than likely 
plans to say something for his opinion. This difference in at- 
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titude and motive reveals an interesting contrast between what — 
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the student across the Atlantic thinks about and talks about and 
the mind of his American cousin. What surprized the American 
debaters this year more than anything else was the table talk 
and other conversation of the British collegian. He is a keen 
student of politics and social questions, and isn’t ashamed to 
make them subjects of every-day discussion along with cricket 
and rowing. His conversation is witty, bright, clever, full of 
chaffing and joshing, but much more solidly based than American 
college talk. The Oxonian, the Edinburgh undergrad, and the 
Sheffield man showed themselves possest of information and~ 
able to give it out easily and interestingly and to receive in kind. 
This ability is reflected in the debates, which are conducted in the 
conversational style. Formal argument in a solid, businesslike, 
“cold facts’? manner, which is the substance of the American 
college forensic style, is rarely used. Debate in Britain is made 
to serve a desire to acquire a clear, cogent, and interesting man- 
ner of speech. Expressing his views as brilliantly as possible 
is the sole justification for debating, in the opinion of the British 
collegian, and so rooted is this point of view in the university 
consciousness that the American debaters were courteously ad- 
vised not to regard the recent rencontres as academic contests, 
butmerely as ‘‘a friendly interchange of views.”’ 

The amount of wit, humor, and whimsicality. in the British 
speeches amazed their American antagonists, who had been 
trained to use humor carefully and in the form of a story with 
a point. Spontaneous wit was sprinkled through all of the other 
discourse, from both the debaters and the speakers from the floor. 
Occasionally it seemed irrelevant, as when one of the young 
Oxonians began his pleading somewhat as follows: 


Dear Mr. Chairman (pause) 

Tam going to be confidential (long pause) 

I have a brother (whispered) 

He oceasionally (pause) speaks to me (pause) 

Recently he finished his studies here and decided to sip from 
the spring of knowledge in an American university. 

He matriculated (prolonged pause) 

Soon afterward he became ill. 


And more in the same vein. There were also some facts in 
his discourse, but he had somehow acquired the gift of using 
them for penetrability rather than for weight. What such a 
speaker lacks in capacity to impress he gains in the ability to 
amuse and entertain, which is often a better method of ecultivat- 
ing receptivity in an audience than gravity and a businesslike 
array of facts. 

All of the English college debaters cultivate the light, deft 
touch. Those who admire Chesterton and Shaw attempt the 
paradox and the aphorism, and do them rather well. They even 
garnish their table talk with this sort of thing. 


HOW FASHION KEEPS PACE WITH DISCOVERY—The 
“Egyptian influence”’ came in by cable, and almost overnight 
Egyptian dress-goods, shoes, hats and novelties filled the retail 
stores. How was it done? Well, says Lee Weiss, writing in the 
New York Evening Post, in the case of some well-known shoe- 
makers, for instance: 


They took a sandal which was to have béen advertised for 
seashore wear, called it ‘‘Tut-Ankle Sandal,” and inscribed under 
its name, ‘‘Till the sands of the desert grow cold.’”’ A slipper 
which was in a demure Colonial style but which had some cut 
work around the top in slanting lines is now named ‘“‘ Cleopatra.” 
A low walking-shoe is called ‘‘ Luxor.”’ 4 


In another shop, says the writer, the designer announced: 


‘The Oriental influence has been on its way for the past few. 
seasons. Chinese, Indian, Egyptian styles have been fast gaining 
popularity. When the discovery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb oc- 
curred Egyptian styles were included in the Oriental assortment 
which most all shops had on hand; these were merely pushed to 
the fore. Now work is being concentrated on them, in preference 
over other Oriental modes. 

“The colors of lapis-lazuli and of scarab green will be used 
largely. Egyptian color deals primarily with the elemental 
colors. This is in line with the Russian, Central Huropean point 
of view, with the difference in manner of ornamentation. Fig- 
ures of palm trees and Egyptian inscriptions will be used in ~ 
embroidery. At the present date these can usually be found in 
figured materials. The thing to do now is to produce pure 
Egyptian effects without foreign embellishments.” 

Thus the timely presentation of Tut-ankh-Amen fashions in 
our shops has been an interesting problem of excavation: exeayva- 
tion in stocks, in libraries and books of reference, and in artisti¢ 
ingenuity. coo 
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ixamine the mouth glands—physicians 


advise when teeth mysteriously decay 


The medical profession adopts a new 
point of view on tooth decay 


eet experiments show 
that the six little glands 
in the mouth are slowly dry- 
ing up. ‘This, according to 
scientists, is the real cause of 
tooth decay. 


We have’ known for years 
that the acids which are con- 
stantly forming in our mouths 
slowly eat their way into the 
enamel unless we can coun- 
teract their effect. 


Now scientists declare that 
the fluids from the salivary 
glands would permanently 
check the acids—7f these glands 
could be made to work nor- 
mally. 


A famous doctor discovered how 
to make these slands flow normally 


Pebeco Tooth Paste was first 
prepared by a famous spe- 
cialist for this very purpose. 


In studying certain trouble- 
some mouth 
j conditions some 

years ago, he dis- 
covered a_ sub- 
stance which, 
without injuring 
or exhausting 
ne the salivary 
glands, re- 
stored their 
natural con- 
tinuous flow. 


ee among In- He found 
dians on the Northwestern 

Coast showed that less than th a t the 
4 out of ahundredeverhad patients who 
a decayed tooth. Today 98 used it ex- 


civilized people out of every 
hundred suffer with tooth 
decay. Because of our soft 
cooked foods our glands no 
longer protect our teeth. 


perienced 
great relief 
and that the 
general con- 


dition of their mouths im- 
proved. Also it was unmis- 
takably shown that as their 
glands returned to a normal 
condition tooth decay was 
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The Sialometer—a new instrument ahjeeiiar 4 


use to study the glands of the mouth 


A small air pump! sucks the body of the in- i 


strument? tightly against the inside of the 
cheek, directly over the opening of the gland. 
‘The saliva passes from this chamber through 
a silver tube? to a measuring flask4. 
strument can be worn while talking and eat- 
ing. (See Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 1, p. 462.) 


At first the patients applied 
this substance directly to the 
gums. ‘Then realizing the im- 
portance of his discovery, the 
physician allowed a_ great 
chemical house to develop the 
now famous Pebeco Tooth 
Paste Like so manyeother 
scientists, he recetved no 
(Material arewardmrorm nis 
discovery. 


. Why these glands no longer 


flow naturally 


Experiments with a new instru- 
ment called the sialometer have 
shown the reason why our salivary 
glands no longer flow normally. 


Our diet today is so soft and easily 
swallowed compared to the food 
Nature intended us to eat that 
chewing has become almost un- 
necessary. And it is this chewing 
that makes the glands work. ‘The 
sialometer shows they are 20 times 
more active when we chew. 


And then the acids destroy 
the enamel 


When the glands slow down the 
acids of the mouth begin to eat their 
way into the enamel. Even though 
you brush your teeth several times 
a day these acids are constantly 
forming. Small particles of food are 
left, enough to feed hundreds of 
acid-forming bacteria. 


The in- | 


Photographed by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Beautiful women have beautiful teeth. 
The regular use of Pebeco will give you 
healthy mouth glands, the only sure 
way to beautiful teeth. 


How Pebeco works 


Pebeco has a peculiar effect upon 
the salivary glands. The moment 
it enters the mouth it causes. the 
glands to flow copiously. This con- 
tinues for a long time. Thus. the 
teeth are cleaned and the conditions 
which Nature intended are estab- 
lished. The mouth cleans itself 
automatically. As fast as the acids 
form—the saliva washes them away. 


Pebeco is. neither acid nor alka- 
line. It does not attempt to change _ 
the quality of the saliva; that is 
regulated by Nature. It merely in- 
creases the flow to the normal 
amount. 


Take home a tube tonight and 
note its invigorating taste. It will 
keep the glands of your mouth ac- 
tive and your teeth sound and 
healthy. 5o0c at all druggists. Man- 
ufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


Send for test for your mouth glands 
and a ten-day tube of Pebeco 


Send us ten cents today and we 
will send you the material for testing 
whether your mouth glands are 
active enough to protect your teeth. 
We will include a junior size tube of 
Pebeco and our booklet, “How the 
Glands Protect the Teeth.” Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., Dept. D-6, 635 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 
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IT CARRIES HALF A TON OF DESTRUCTION AT 171.7 MILES AN HOUR. 


The new Curtiss Army all-metal fighting plane has established a record as not only the fastest, but the most “maneuverable,”’ fighter in the 


world. 


It literally “sailed circles’’ around a standard pursuit plane, capable of 135 miles an hour. 


THE FASTEST FIGHTING. PLANE IN THE WORLD 


RECORD to its list when a new all-metal pursuit 
plane, built to Army specifications, attained a speed of 
171.7 miles per hour out at Mitchell Field, near New York City. 
On the day before this record was made, an Army pilot, flying 


‘Wr AERONAUTICS ADDED ANOTHER 


____at-Dayton, had brought back the world’s high-speed record, 


taken away from this country a few days previously by a French 
flyer. America now holds practically every record in aviation, 
including the new pursuit plane’s record for the highest speed 
and greatest maneuvering ability ever attained by a fully 
equipped and loaded fighting plane. According to the Brook- 
lyn Hagle’s account of the test: 


Brigadier-General William Mitchell, chief of the Air Service, 
and holder of the American speed record, looked on with satis- 
faction when Lieutenant Eugene H. Barksdale, flying the new 
military pursuit plane developed by the Curtiss Company for 
the U. S. Army, piloted the planes over a kilometer course, at 
Curtiss Field, at a speed of 171.7 miles an hour. This is the 
fastest time ever negotiated with a military pursuit plane, and 
it adds to America’s honor in being the possessor of the fastest 
military pursuit plane in the world. Lieutenant Barksdale 
piloted the plane over the course four times, twice making the 
same speed, covering the kilometer in 12.8 seconds. Twice, on 
the easterly trip, he did it in 13.4. 

The plane, practically all metal, had been doing 169 in pre- 
vious private tests, but it remained for Lieutenant Barksdale to 
get a better speed than that. Were the air not so “bumpy,” 
he says, he could have got a better speed than 171.7. 

Late in the afternoon a program was mapped out ealling for a 
mock combat over the field, preceding the test over the kilo- 
meter course. Lieutenant Clayton Bissell piloted the Navy 
plane, which is equipped with two machine-guns, is of 200- 
horse-power, with a Radial motor, capable of a speed of 135 
miles an hour. Lieutenant Barksdale took the pursuit plane 
and the mock battle followed. They ‘fought’ over Mineola, 
Garden City and Westbury, the pursuit plane putting the Navy 
plane to rout. It is reported, on the records kept by the pilots, 
that the pursuit plane scored 46 hits to 3 by the Navy plane. 


These tests indicate that ‘‘the United States now has the most 
efficient fighting airplane in the world,” comments the New York 
Evening Mail in an editorial entitled ‘‘The Wings of War.” 
“Tt has a speed of 171 miles an hour, compared with 146 miles 
an hour, the speed of our fastest previous machines, and 156, 
the fastest pursuit plane in Europe.” The plane is built entirely 
of steel and aluminum alloy, reports the New York World, 
“with the exception of the laminated wood covering of the multi- 
sparred cellular wings. Holes can be shot in the wings with no 
vital damage, and their arrangement, in a much ‘staggered’ posi- 
tion, gives a surface broad enough to enable the pilot to spin 
the ship on heel while flying at top speed. Their position also 
extends the pilot’s field of vision.” The World says, editorially: 


The military pursuit plane must not be confused with the 
mere racing machine. It was in a machine of the latter type 
that General Mitchell recently made 224 miles an hour at Detroit. 
The new military pursuit plane carries the same engine, but 
while the Detroit ship was but a tiny affair, the body of the 
pursuit ship is much larger, designed to meet Army require- 
ments, which demand the carrying of over half a ton in arms, 
ammunition, fuel, oil and pilot. It is hardly necessary to say 
that speed is an essential requirement of any fighting machine, 
but it is not the only requirement. A 224-mile-an-hour unarmed 
plane would be to a 150-mile armed plane as a 9 4-5 seconds 
sprinter, attired in running clothes and spiked shoes, would 
be in battle against a hobnail-booted soldier with a loaded 
rifle. 

The new plane also has high maneuverability and- the 
ability to get off the ground quickly—two highly essential ac- 
complishments for a fighting plane. In mock combat with a 
Curtiss T. S. Navy ship, carrying a 300-horse-power motor 
and developing 135 miles an hour, the new metal plane 
registered forty-six theoretical “hits” against three “hits” 
registered by the Navy plane. The pursuit plane at each stage 
of the combat maintained its position back of and above its 
opponent, gradually forcing the Navy plane to the ground. It 
thus demonstrated its superiority in the three requirements of 
aerial combat. 

The new plane, through recently devised methods, can get off 
the ground in zero weather in less than five minutes and the 
Sopwith-Camels are still probably the best of any nation’s 
ships—except our new one—in this respect. 


The plane throughout, according to a bulletin issued by its 
builder, is: 


A direct development of the world’s fastest ship, which, piloted 
by Brigadier-General Mitchell, Army Air Service, established 
a speed record of 224 miles an hour at the Detroit races. It 
has all the features of the Detroit race winner, adapted to actual 
military use. 

It will fly, fully equipped with the load of gasoline, oil, ma- 
chine-guns, ammunition, photographic apparatus, and so forth, 
which the United States regulations demand for a pursuit ship, 
and still outdo pursuit service ships of the United States by some 
20 per cent. 

It is the fastest military pursuit plane in the world. But, in 
addition, it has other qualities than speed—qualities absolutely 
essential in a pursuit ship. 

Pursuit ships, under actual war conditions, are used at the 
front in emergency work. They must be lined up on the field, 
ready for instant flight. When the wireless brings news of an 


attacking bombing squadron, the safety of a city depends upon | 
The ships must — 


the instant departure of the pursuit squadron. 
fly, fly fast and be ready for instant action. 
These qualifications are met by the new pursuit plane. 
During the war, the Sopwith-Camels, best of the British 
pursuit ships, took, according to the temperature, up to twenty 
minutes to leave the ground. “ 
The principal reason for this delay was the necessity for warm- 
ing up the engine. Therefore, the British Government now is 
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TALKER 


You can’t talk a fire to death 


“ .. . Your very coat-tails are 


on fire and you don’t know it,” 
cried the Insurance Company 
President toward the close of 
his address before the annual Fire Prevention 
Day luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce. 
“Any minute fire may start and ruin an in- 
dividual business here or perhaps spread and 
burn up half your city. Judge the danger 
yourselves when I tell you the insurance com- 
panies are forced to collect over $1,000,000 a 
year from you in fire insurance premiums. Most 
of this annual tax comes from merchants and 
manufacturers. It is therefore peculiarly the 
provinceof thiscommercial body todevise away 
to reduce this drain on their business profits.” 


(Applause) 


Toastmaster: “The Chamber has been edi- 
fied to hear so clear an exposition of our fire 
problem. I have no doubt that your remarks 

_ will be earnestly considered by our Fire Pre- 
vention Committee and the suggestions you 
make taken under advisement.” 


Fire Chief: “Mr. Toastmaster, I’m not 
much of a speaker but I have been a good 
listener at these Fire Prevention Day Talk 
Fests for the past 10 years. I’ve heard orations; 
seen Committees appointed; listened to resolu- 
tions; heard matters taken under advisement 
and read petitions and memorials recommend- 
ing more and more fire prevention activity. 


“But you can’t talk a fire to death. You 
can’t put it out by resolution. It pays no at- 
tention to the eminent citizens on any com- 
mittee. It refuses to be taken under advise- 
ment. And it burns up your petitions while 
their ink is still wet. 


“Tn all the years that this talk and fuss have 
been going on, one man, and one man only, 
has come forward with a real idea. He wanted 
to have automatic sprinklers installed through- 
out the crowded mercantile section of the city. 
Any fire chief will tell you that’s the way tocut 

_ fire losses to the bone and any insurance man 


If you want to see what they did when they quit talking, read the report 
of Monday’ s meeting, week after next in this publication 


will tell you that’s the way to put insurance 
rates on rock bottom! 

“You all know the time and energy he spent 
in trying to make a reality of his idea of acom- 
pletely sprinklered city. You remember how 


Safety brought to the curb—but stoppea 


he finally reported that various differences 
between landlords and tenants, particularly as 
to which should profit most from the resultant 
insurance reductions, demonstrated conclu- 
sively that voluntary cooperation is not to be 
expected from selfish human beings.” 

Voice from the rear: “With all due respect 
to our able Chief, has he any practical proposal 
which will make our landlords and merchants 
angels; any plan which will put these sprinkler 
improvements and economies into the section 
where we now waste insurance premiums at the 
rate of a million dollars a year? Does he think 
or expect our landlords to rebuild with con- 
crete and our merchants to handle nothing but 
non-burnable material?” 


Fire Chief: (holding up pam 
phlet) “So that the sarcastic 
inquisitor may get back to 
his fire-trap as quickly as pos- 
sible, I will be brief.” 


(Laughter) 


“This booklet tells how to make even 
tinder box buildings and the most inflam- 
mable contents unburnable. It tells how to cut 
insurance rates 50 to go%. It was prepared by 
Fire and Water Engineering —the leading 
journal of the Fire Chiefs of America. In it 
there is a suggested ordinance which provides 
for the sprinklering by the city of all dangerous 
buildings and the pro-rating of the cost equit- 
ably among those property owners benefited. 
Such pro-rated cost will be levied as a special 
fire protection tax and will be paid in six an- 
nual installments, so that the insurance sav- 
ings may help meet such taxes and in most 
cases pay them altogether. It substitutes a 


fire saving tax for the present fire waste tax! 


“There’s a simple plan. A plan that cuts in- 
surance rates. A plan that continues the city’s 
water 10 feet from the curb into the buildings 
so that every fire will be put out automatically 
when it starts.” 


Voice from the rear: “Mr. Toastmaster, I 
apologize to our able Fire Chief. That idea is 
a practical business man’s idea and every real 
business man will know it. I move we call a 
special meeting for Monday night, get this 
ordinance before the City Council and see that 
it becomes law. As the Chief says, “Let’s quit 
talking and do something!’ ” 


* * * & 


ND they did! — 

If you want a copy of an ordinance similar 
to the one here discussed, send to Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Address 274 W. Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. This ordinance was 
drafted by Fire and Water Engineering and 
reprinted from that magazine. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


Fittings, Hangers 
and Valves 


Power and 
Process Piping 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


-velopment of the airplane motor in America, is used. 
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devoting much attention to developing air-cooled motors for 


pursuit ships, altho their size handicaps them for this pur-. 


pose. Such motors need but little warming up preliminary to 
taking the air. 

The D-12, through Curtiss methods—recently devised—ean 
get off the ground in cold weather in less than five minutes. 
The efficiency of this pursuit plane is thus increased 400 per 
cent. in this respect. By short-cireuiting, or closing off, the 
Curtiss wing-radiation ystem, the water surrounding the 
engine is almost instantly warmed up and the engine runs with- 
outamiss. <A big obstacle formerly was the necessity for quickly 
warming the thick, heavy oil used in an airplane motor to 
from 125 to 150 degrees. ‘This is done in the Curtiss pursuit 
ship by a new method which gives almost instantaneous 
response. The method was discovered while the company 
was trying to reduce air resistance by doing away with the 
oil radiator. 

A second feature of this pursuit plane is its immunity from 
the greatest peril of the airman in time of war—shrapnel. 
In the usual ship, two main girders form the whole strength of 
the wing. Crack one of these girders with a bit of shrapnel and 
the ship is done for. In the new pursuit plane, the wings have 
no centralized points of strength. They are ‘‘honeycombed,” 
so to speak, with cellular areas, an ‘“‘upright lattice’? running the 
whole length and width of the wing. The wing is covered with 
laminated wood, serewed, nailed and cemented. There are more 
than 5,000 nails in each wing. The strength of the wing is main- 
tained by all of the above features. A dozen holes can be shot 
in wing and no harm done. 

In other words, this pursuit plane has no ‘‘vital backbone.” 
It makes the plane infinitely more durable than any ever made 
before. 

As far as vulnerability is concerned this plane, because of her 
speed, in which she leads all war planes; her design, which makes 
for maneuverability; and her construction, which makes her 
almost invulnerable to anti-aircraft gun-fire, is as near invincible 


-as any aireraft yet developed. 


While the Curtiss Company has financed the design and 
manufacture of this pursuit ship, both design and manufacture 
have been done under the closest observation, consultation and 
cooperation—especially so far as design is concerned—from the 
U.S. Army’s air service. 


Following are ‘some of the technical features of the new 
plane: 


The new plane is designed to meet the requirements of modern 
American production methods, and for convenient and eco- 
nomical field maintenance. It can be stored for a period of 
twenty years, if necessary, and taken out of storage, ready to 
assemble and fly on 24 hours’ notice. Repairs may be made 
without tearing down any vital part, as each part is directly 
accessible when the metal “skin” is removed. 

The Curtiss D-12 motor, rated at 400 horse-power and weigh- 
ing only 670 pounds, said by experts to represent the highest de- 
In the 
races at Detroit last October, the first four planes over the line, 
each breaking the world’s record for speed, were driven by 
D-12 motors. Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, of the Army Air Service, 
led the race at an average speed of 205.8 miles per hour. In 
straightaway flying at this meet, General William Mitchell, in a 
plane equipped with this motor, averaged 224.58 miles an. hour. 
The D-12 motor in the pursuit plane is an improvement on that 
used in the Detroit races. The highest altitude ever reached 
by an airplane not equipped with a supercharger is also credited 
to the D-12 motor, driving a Curtiss plane in 1918 at Garden 
City to a height of 34,6090 feet. 

The most radical improvement in aeronautics since 1910 
is incorporated in the new plane. This is the wing-radiation 
system, which does away with the old-fashioned automobile 
type of radiator, with its great head resistance. 'The heated 
water is pumped through small grooves in the sheet metal 
surface of the wings, and is returned, cooled, to the motor. 
An. oil-temperature regulator, connected with the radiation 
system, serves to keep the oil at a uniform temperature. 

The machine is practically of all-metal construction, the only 
parts not made of an aluminum alloy being the Curtiss multi- 
sparred cellular wing, covered with Curtiss ply, of laminated 
wood. This construction is on the principle of the water-tight 
compartments of a ship, the small cells making it possible for a 
plane to sustain severe damage from machine-gun fire or shrapnel 
without collapsing. 

The armament consists of two rapid-fire guns. 

A unique feature is the pronounced “stagger” of the wings. 
The lower wing is set well back of the upper. wing, thereby 
exposing a broader wing surface in making a circle and enabling 
the pilot, in maneuvering against an enemy ship, always to keep 
on the inside position. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE ENGLISH QUEEN > 


HE SCENE AS SET by a Canadian newspaper corre- 

spondent is ‘‘a great factory, where wheels revolve, 

steam-saws buzz and roar, where the rush, and bustle and 
clang are almost deafening.’”’ In the midst of this uproar and 
confusion a quietly drest woman is talking to a foreman who is 
explaining a piece of mechanism. ‘After a while, the quietly 
drest woman goes across the room and chats with a girl work- 
ing atalathe. She handles a piece of metal which is being turned, 
takes it over to the foreman, and asks a question. And all the 
time the work in the factory goes on at full speed.” By and by, 
continues the writer, David L. Blumenfeld, in the Montreal 
Daily Star: 


The woman leaves the factory to drive away in a big closed 
car on a voyage to other slum districts of London. Again the 
car pulls up, this time outside a jam factory, where thousands of 
glass jars are being filled. That factory, too, is inspected, the 
welfare and health of the girls - working there inquired into, the 
jam, maybe, tasted by the quietly drest woman at the request 
of a foreman. 

That woman is Queen Mary of England, the most talked 
about woman throughout the British Empire. Everywhere 
Queen Mary signifies Motherhood in its fullest sense. She is the 
mother of thousands and thousands of British families; in 
thousands of homes throughout the Empire you will find her 
photograph, together with King George’s in the place of honor 
in the little sitting-room. 

Everything about Queen Mary is simple. She is not given to 
show and pomp and ostentation. She expresses in every sense 
the characteristics of the millions of English women who pride 
themselves on their island home. Her quiet, unobtrusive dig- 
nity, her unexprest self-assertiveness, appeal to her country- 
women. 


In her dress alone, strange to say, reports Mr. Blumenfeld, 
she makes a more eloquent appeal to the womankind of ‘a 
notoriously inartistically clad nation, than if she wore he very 
last word in the world’s mode.” For— 


What she wears is good, A. 1., 18-karat, unalloyed, unadul- 
terated, first-class. 'The materials of the Queen’s costumes are 
of the finest quality: she cares not so much for the cut of her 
gown as for its worth. Many a thousand of Englishwomen would 
rather not go out than be seen in shoddy tho fashionable cos- 
tume.- Hats that cost pounds on pounds adorn Queen Mary’s 
head—but their cost is by reason of the stuff in them—and not 
on account of the milliner’s name. 

So they all look to Queen Mary, whose costumes sometimes 
defy Paris in the matter of design, but never on the question of 
quality. 

“What Queen Mary wears to-day, Paris never wore, nor will,” 
was very aptly said by one of-the most famous dressmakers in, 
the world. 

There seems still to be a habit of picturing royal persons as a 
class who sit about arrayed in stiff court brocades, fully crowned. 
as to the head, weighed down with regalia, very severe, very’ 
correct; the last word in etiquette and court mannerisms.. 
Strangers who are at first presented to Queen Mary almost in- 
variably approach her with a feeling of apprehension. This tall,, 
stately, unbending personality, surrounded by all the appurte- 
nances of a Court, seems somehow far removed from the ordinary 
woman; but as a rule they come away with a new idea of this 
strong personality, for to strangers in particular, the Queen shows 
what Queen Victoria used to call, ‘‘Guten Sinn” to such an 
extent as to make them feel at home at once. 

But she can also show the other side to any one who tries to. 
forget that she is a royal queen. ‘ 

Not even Queen Victoria of the stony stare could be more 
erushing with a look. 

Queen Mary has quite a little packet of hobbies, and the 
chief of these are gardening and collecting old furniture. When 
she does gardening, she does it much as any woman who really 
loves flowers. She puts on a stout pair of shoes, and with an 
old pair of gloves on her hands, sallies out into the garden of 


whichever of her palace homes she may be in at the time. ~ 


She often goes out into the garden of Buckingham Palace un-: 
attended. She knows that garden by heart, and it is not a small 
one. 


then she will stop, watch him a moment, and say “Well, how 
is that tulip bed coming along?’’ and the gardener will straighten 


his back, touch his hat and say: ‘‘Thank Your Majesty, that 
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Sometimes she will come on a gardener potting bulbs, and 


a 
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Remington Accounting Machine. 
Equipped for Ledger Posting 


Remmingto 7 


, 7s 
Accounting Mac! 
- mmmaeease 


_ Makes Your Billing and Book- @& 
keeping Simple, Swift and Sure 


eee eS PN 


ILLS out on time—always accurately checked. 
Statements always ready onthe first. Ledgers al- 
ways balanced after every entry, and balances proved. 


These are some of the “high spots” of the 
service rendered by the Remington Accounting 
Machine, now in successful use by many 
thousands of concerns in over 400 different lines 
of business— everywhere saving time, eliminating 
errors, cutting down costs. 


It’s simple—the way the machine does it. Merely 
the combination of tasks—writing, adding, sub- 
“tracting, checking —all in one operation. 


Our little booklet “The Story of the Totalizer” 
will explain the whole method. Write to us forit, or, 
better still, write or phone us for a demonstration. 
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Remington Typewriter Co., Accounting Machine Dept. 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


This is the Totalizer—Small in Size, 
A good accounting machine deserves a good ribbon. Paragon Ribbons, made by us, Enormous in Efficiency 
75c each; $7 a dozen F 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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ESTRELLAS 


1 that hose is flowing a full measure of power in the form 
of TEXACO, the volatile gas. 


Into that crank-case goes a golden colored stream of clean, clear, 
full-bodied TEXACO Motor Oil. 

This car owner knows that his car will stay in service on the 
road—instead of killing time in the repair shop. 

He knows that this gas and this oil will give him a quiet-running, 


powerful car, one in which carbon knocks are wholly absent— 
that means no deposit on cylinder walls, piston heads or spark 


plugs. 


TEXACO 


t.uspar on 
a 


GASOLINE. 


meh tot t pent 
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Texaco Gasoline is Volatile, Texaco Motor Oil is Pure. 
They Do Their Work and Burn Away. 


Easy starting, quick pick-up, sensitive acceleration, full power—are the 
results of the right gas. 


TEXACO Gasoline is volatile:—it gives up its power readily. 


Clean, hot spark plugs; snug compression-holding piston rings; wrist pins, 
bearings, valves and cams operating smoothly with friction reduced, are 
the results of the right oil. 


TEXACO Motor Oil is clean, clear, golden colored and full bodied in all 
four grades:—(light, medium, heavy and extra heavy). 


TEXACO 


That power plant under the hood of your car will give you what you 
have a right to expect as long as you give it the best gas and the best oil 
you can get. One name for both—TEXACO. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 
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MOTOR OILS 


Style F28X 


Light Tan Russia Calfskin 
d 


Fancy Oxfor 


THE 


Hanover 


Shee 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


EN who follow good 
style always — but 
fads never—in the 

selection of their wearing 
apparel, are the men you 
will find wearing Hanover 
Shoes. 

They know that back 
of Hanover Style stands 
Hanover Quality — the 
honest leather and skilled 
craftmanship that mean 
comfort, good looks, long- 
lasting wear. 

Hanover, for over a 
quarter century, has kept 
faith with the thousands 
who demand high-quality. 


FIVE-DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 


In 60 Cities 


This is possible because. we are 
the only shoemakers in Amer- 
ica who sell exclusively through 


our own stores. If there is no 
if Hanover Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. Catalog 


sent on request. 


The HANOVER SHOE,Hanover,Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANOVER SHOES FoR Boys 
and Little Men are staunch and 
serviceable — good-looking as 


Dad’s—$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50, 


7 Boys’ Browa Russia Blucher 
- Lace Shoe 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 


bed is doing fine, but might I suggest that | 
we ’ave a few of them tree tulips in the 
middle?” 

And the question of tree tulips will be 
discust thoroughly, approved likely as 
not, and then the Queen will pass on to look 
at rose bushes. or carnation beds or herba- 
ceous borders. 


From gardens to collecting old furniture 
is a far ery, but not with Queen Mary, 
observes Mr.. Blumenfeld; and— 


Often she will leave her garden to go out, 
attended by a lady- and a gentleman-in- 
waiting, to putter away half an hour or so 
in one of London’s many antique shops. 
It is here that she brings into play the 
knowledge that has enabled her to turn the 
inside of Buckingham Palace from a rather 
pompous Victorian warehouse to a really 
charming series of rooms and corridors. 

The Queen thoroughly understands old 
furniture, so much so that she will often 
be able to date a_piece of oak or walnut in 
an antique shop, which seventy-five other 
women would be at a loss to classify. Very 
often she is not recognized on these little 
incursions into the realm of old-time 
things. Then she really enjoys herself. 

“Let me have a look at that table over 
there,” she will ask the dealer, and when it 
is brought te the light she will feel it, rub 
her hands down the legs of it, examine every 
knot and worm-hole in the wood, and say, 
like as not: ‘Yes, a very nice piece of Chip- 
pendale. But I don’t think that left leg 
is quite ‘gight’—is it?” And the dealer, 
knowing he has an expert in his sanctum, 
but unknowing that she is a Queen, will 
reply: ‘“‘Well, now I come to think of it, 
you are right. That leg, I remember, was 
remodeled some time ago.”’ 

If the Queen likes the piece she will buy 
it, and her equerry will pay for it on the 
spot; and when it is, in due course, delivered 
at the Palace, she displays as much joy in 
placing her new acquisition in the right 
light and position as any curator in a mu- 
seum. 


The Queen, we are assured, is a very 
busy woman. In spite of her fifty-five 
years— : 


She is up by nine o’clock and breakfast- 
ing in a tweed tailor-made coat and skirt. 
This meal she takes with the King and any 
of her sons, except the Prince of Wales, 
who may be at home. The Prince of Wales 
has_ his own..apartments “in~ St. James 
Palace. : 

After breakfast, like the King. she has 
her correspondence to attend to. Every 
girl of from fourteen to sixteen wries to the 
Queen begging for her autograph, every 
love-lorn maiden in the last resort writes 
to her to expose her gaping heart wounds, 
begging for a word of sympathy; every 
pushing society matron or charity bazar 
dame tries to inveigle the Queen in the 
meshes of correspondence. All of these 
things pile up the Queen’s gilt desk of a 
morning and entail endless hours of labor 
for the Honorable Miss This or That, Her 
Majesty’s lady-in-waiting, who has to 
answer them all. 

Latterly, however, they have introduced 
typewriters into Buckingham Palace; for 
which relief the daughters of famous peers 
are duly grateful, since it absolves them 
from much pen-pushing. 

Her correspondence finished, the Queen 


will probably change her costume ¢ 
motor out to a hospital or a factory or a 
children’s home in which she may be inter- 
ested, or a large factory where hundreds of 
women are employed. Women’s welfare, 
altho officially a duty from the Queen’s 
point of view, is as much a hobby with her 
as any of her private pursuits. She takes 
a real interest in the poorer class of work- 
ingwomen in England, and it is largely to 
her work and endeavor that their condition 
has been bettered. Twenty years ago the - 


houses of seventy-five per cent. of the work- ‘ 
ingmen of London were little better than — 


hovels. To-day, thanks to the Queen, many 


of the old tenement houses have been pulled — 
down, and in their place new buildings — 


erected which are provided with proper 
living accommodation, baths, 
light. 


The Queen, it appears, is in the habit of © 
turning up at hospitals and factories at 
odd times with only half an hour’s notice 
over the telephone. 
writer: 


She arrives quietly, unobtrusively, walks - 
through the hospital wards, chatting here, 
asking a question there, and at the same 
time doing it in such a way as to put every 
one at ease. 

The other day she was visiting a chil- 
dren’s hospital and she stopt at where a 
little girl of four was lying. 

“And where do you live, my dear?” she 
asked. 

The little girl, who-lived close to a big 
department store, replied: ‘‘Behind Bar- 
ker’s, ma’am. And where does you live, 
please?” 

Queen Mary thought for a moment, and 
then with a twinkle she replied: “Oh, I live 
just behind Gorringes.’’ Gorringes, of 
course, is that big department store which 
runs along the Buckingham Palace Road, 
alongside the Palace. 

It is little humanisms like this which 
make Queen Mary so popular. On the 
other hand, tho she has a soft heart for 
suffering, she has no sympathy for idlers 
and slackers. There is no servant in the 


heat and — 


According to. the - 


palace who shirks his or her duties, and wo 


betide the maid or footman who so far 


forget themselves as to think that a certain — 


part of their duties can be left ‘‘till to- 
morrow.’ 

Perhaps one of the most astonishing 
things about the Queen is her amazing 


memory for facts, names and faces. At — 


a garden party last summer one of her 
equerries was puzzled by her uncanny 
knack of remembering people who -were 
brought up to her to pay their respects. 
“How can you possibly know those 
people by name, Your Majesty? ” he asked. 
“Well,” said ‘the Queen, “I just remem- 
ber them. I couldn’t expect you to because 
you have never seen them before. The last 


\time I saw them was in Australia, fifteen 


years ago.’ 
But if the Queen i is uncanny in remember- 
ing names, she is Positively clairvoyant in 
recalling faces. She is very often asked by 
King George to come and chat in his apart- 
ments, with one of those many notables 
who are requested to call at the palace from 


time to time—explorers, scientists, famous) | : 


foreign diplomats and the like; and the 
Queen, without being prompted, will at 
once begin to ask questions about things 
which happened to these men Stteen 
twenty and twenty-five years ago. 

If it is a Frenchman who is being given — 
an audience, the Queen will talk in that 


language; if, as was often the case before the | < 


war, a German was enjoying the 


‘ 


a 
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A slow daily poisoning that wrecks 
even the strongest constitution— 


The first symptoms may not seem 
alarming. Headache—a touch of in- 
digestion—an “‘off-day’? every week 
or so—thousands of people don’t even 
suspect that anything serious is de- 
veloping. 

Then comes the day when growing 
ill-health and irritability lead them 
to their doctor’s office. The examina- 
tion—and the verdict: chronic dis- 
ease has already fastened upon them. 

And when they ask the reason — 
*‘Constipation,”’ says the doctor. ‘““Day 
by day it has been distilling poisons 
into your blood. Your body is never 
free from them. This is the result.” 


The real reason why thousands suffer 


Constipation is becoming more common 


every year. Our whole way of living is un- 
natural today. 

Our work demands less and less physical 
exertion. And instead of the coarse, raw 
foods of the forest for which our bodies 
were built, modern civilization demands a 
more delicate, concentrated diet, which 
leaves the muscles of our intestines with 
no real work to do. 

Day by day these muscles get softer and 
flabbier. There is nothing to stimulate 
them to a complete thorough removal 
of the waste which the body produces con- 
stantly every day. Consequently, even 


_ though they may act with fair regu- 
larity, they are often leaving much of the 


waste behind, to decay and form phenol 
—one of the deadliest poisons known. 


Useless to try to blast a way through 


Drugs and cathartics are worse than use- 
less, for their artificial irritation weakens 
the intestines still more—till at last the 
muscles refuse to respond at all. 

The only way to cure constipation 
permanently is by exercising the in- 
testinal muscles as Nature intended. 

That is why physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast today — 


What this does to the muscles of your arm, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast does to the muscles 
of your intestines — gives them 
normal, healthy exercise 


not as a medicine but as a fresh corrective 


food which gives the intestinal muscles -} 


regular, natural exercise. 

Every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast con- 
sists of millions of tiny living plants, 
which mix with the waste products in the 
colon, softening them and increasing the 
bulk of the waste. This greater bulk gently 


encourages the muscles to act, and at the 
same time strengthens them by offering 
just the resistance they need. 

Your own physiciar will heartily endorse 
this principle of regularly exercising the in- 
testinal muscles as the only way to relieve 
constipation and all its evils. 

Be sure you get Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
yeast in its natural fresh form. Recent ex- 
periments have shown that yeast corrects 
constipation only when its cells are alive 
and active—and that it loses its power 
when these cells are ‘‘killed”’ and dried. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is in no sense a pur- 
gative and does not produce immediate 
violent action. It is a nourishing food—not 
a digestion-disturbing medicine—and like 
any other food, it must be eaten regularly 
to secure results. 

Eat at least 2 or 3 cakes a day—plain 
or dissolved in water, milk or fruit juices— 
preferably half an hour before a meal, or 
the last thing at night. If you eat it plain, 
follow with a glass of water. Get several 
cakes at a time—they will keep in a cool, 
dry place for several days. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. All grocers have it. 


i Please send me free booklet, ‘‘The New Found i 
: Value of Fleischmann’s Yeast in Building Health.” } 


Statets one eo H 
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The Most Wonderful 
Range in the World 


Nowadays women realize that 
the secret of all cooking suc- 
cess rests with the range, and 
there is produced today—in 
one handsome model—a range 
that combines all the virtues, 
all the advantages and con- 
veniences of modern stove 
building. In this model—and 
this one only—the designer’s 
experience, the craftsman’s 
skill have produced what is 
unquestionably the most 


wonderful range in the world. 


The Duplex-Alcazar 


Burns GAS and 
COAL or WOOD 


Everyone acknowledges the superi- 
ority of the Duplex-Alcazar—the 
pioneer three-fuel range—burning 
gas and coal or wood—singly or 
together — changing instantane- 
ously from fuel to fuel. 

It makes the kitchen comfortable 
the whole year around—warm in 
winter—cool in summer and com- 
fortable in the seasons between. It 
cuts fuel costs and makes good cook- 
ing better. And no stove today 
has a better background than the 
Duplex-Alcazar. This model is 
identified with the finest line of 
cooking ranges, gas ranges, kero- 
sene gas cook stoves and coal and 
wood ranges that skill and facilities 
born of a lifetime in the business can 
produce. 

The name “Alcazar” on any range 
assures your fullest money’s worth 
in performance, durability and 
beauty. 

Never fail to look for it. That’s the 
safe way to buy your range. 


iLCAZAR 


QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES 


Eve. pe, Style and Price 
levery Type, Style ar FRO, 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


Alcazar Range & Heater Company 
407 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| despair—or fear.” 
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conversation, then in German, absolutely 
faultless, the Queen would speak. Queen 
Mary would never be at a loss to make her- 
self understood even if she were planked 
down in the wilds of Northern Spain. She 
talks Spanish just as well as she talks 
Italian and her Danish is, of course, fault- 
less. 

She reads enormously. She reads news- 
papers and periodicals, and biographies, 
and first novels of note, and memoirs, and 
historical romances, and she has a more 
than passing interest in beautiful book- 
bindings. -Every article of note, every 
speech worthy the name, every declaration 
by ministers and foreign cabineteer, and 
fiery declamation of Labor, all are read by 
this Queen who insists on keeping up with 
the times. 

It is just the same in her own private 
life. Queen Mary ought to have been 
born in Missouri. She “wants to know.” 

When you see that Miss Genevieve K. 
Hopkins, of Sloshville, has been presented 
at Court, you may be sure that before that 
ceremonial has been observed, the pictur- 
esque name of the picturesque young lady 
has passed the scrutiny of Her Majesty, 
who, true to her Missouri-like instinct of 
“Show me,’ insists on knowing who are the 
people who are to have the privilege of 
curtsying to her, before they rush off to 
the photographer to be taken in silks and 
feathers for the edification and future 
envy of all Main Street. 


THE TWELVE GREATEST WOMEN 
OF CANADA 


ARY PICKFORD is chosen as one of 
them, however much such a choice 

may jar upon the ideas of the United States 
movie fan who has been-taught to regard 
the young lady as the ‘‘best beloved 
American movie actress.”’ Margaret. An- 
glin, the actress, is also on the list, and so 
is Agnes C. Laut, whose books and articles 
are so well known in this country that she 
may be generally considered an American— 
or, rather, a United States-ian, since, as 
Canadians frequently remind us, they are 
quite as American as we are. The quest of 
Canada’s twelve greatest women, started 
by the Border Cities Star, of Windsor, 
Ontario, brought out a number of other 
interesting names and ideas. One eminent 
Canadian woman, for instance, submitted 
a list of types, instead of individuals. She 
included among her twelve greatest women 
“‘the rural teacher” and ‘“‘the minister’s 
wife.’’ Dicrsr readers will be reminded of 


the quest for the ‘‘ Twelve Greatest Women. 


of America,” reported in these columns not 
long since. This quest, says the Border 
Cities Star, showed that ‘‘it was a profound 
and delicate topic, that would force even 
strong men to throw up their hands in 
The Star proceeds: 


The attempt to prepare a Canadian list 
has been just as difficult. Cireular letters 
were sent out twice by The Star. 

When it was thought that enough an- 
swers had been received to compile a fairly 


representative list and they had been tabu- 


lated, it was found that principally women _ 


had replied. Women really chose these 
women as the twelve greatest representa- 
tives of their sex in Canada. ‘‘ Mere man,” 
with a few exceptions, flinched from the 
task. Men who had not turned a hair on 
hard-fought battle-fields, and men whose 
intrepidity in other fields is acknowledged 
without question fied in dismay from such 
atask. His loyalty to one woman simplified 
his task for one prominent man. There 
was only one greatest Canadian woman for 
him—his wife. 

Other men were quite frank about the 
delicate situation. Said the Mayor of 
Toronto: ‘The task you place before me is 
a very difficult one, and I shall have to ask 
you to have some other person compile the 
list.””. “I would not care to take the risk of 
naming even one of the twelve most dis- 
tinguished Canadian women,” acknowl- 
edged Mr. W. E. Raney, attorney-general 
of Ontario, who is not lacking in the courage 
of his convictions and responsibilities. 

There was some doubt about the term 
“oreatness.’’ The term “greatness” im- 
plies a certain rare quality which lifts a man 
or woman up on a pedestal. It implies 
power by reason of singular and command- 
ing gifts. 

Who, then, are the twelve greatest living 
Canadian women? ~ 

It is not expected that everybody will 
agree with the following list. One good 
service will, however, be accomplished by 
such a list. It will stimulate people to 
judge and think to a conclusion about 
something that would otherwise never be 
voiced. It will make some people ac- 
quainted with names they perhaps never 
heard before. 


Names of about 75 women, says The 
Star, were suggested for inclusion among 
the twelve greatest women of Canada. 
From about twenty lists the following com- 
posite one was drawn up by giving each 
woman one vote every time she was men- 
tioned in one of these lists: 


MADAME ALBANTI, prima donna. 

AGNES LAUT, journalist and author. 

LADY DRUMMOND, Red _ Cross 
worker. 

DR. HELEN MACMURCHY, physi- 
cian and social service worker. 

MARY PICKFORD, moving picture 
actress. 

MARGARET ANGLIN, actress. 

NELLIE MeCLUNG, novelist. 

LUCY M. MONTGOMERY, novelist. 

JOAN ARNOLDI, patriot. 

EMILY MURPHY, judge. 

DR. STOWE-GULLEN, suffragist and 
social service worker. 


MRS. F. MeGILLIVRAY KNOWLES, © 


artist. 


How many people in Canada, asks the 
writer, ordinarily think of Madame Albani, 
Margaret Anglin, and Mary Pickford as 
Canadians? Yet— 


This is the fact. All were born in Canada. 
People in the United States, accustomed to 
think of Mary Pickford and Margaret 
Anglin as their own, forget their early days. 

The whole world adopted Madame Albani, 
but she was born a little Snow Princess, at 
Chambly, near Montreal, on November 1, 
1852. Her name was Emma Lajeunesse, 
and her father, a French-Canadian, was 
a man with music in his soul, who played 
the organ, the violin, the harp, and the 
piano. ; 


Mary Pickford was born in Toronto, = 
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The crate on the left is one 
of several crates designed for 
a manufacturer of automo- 
tive axles. It takes the place 
of the crate shown on the 
right. 

The advantages of thenew 
crate are: a marked saving 
in lumber; a considerable 
decrease in weight; more rig- 
id construction; prevention 
of side play; better protection 
for the drum; lessened labor 
cost. 

A further instance of what 
Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are doing for ship- 
bers every day. 


Better Crates with Less Lumber 


YEAR’S experience with our special 


Crating Service has brought out one. 


very significant fact. 


It doesn’t pay a concern to be too sure that 
its crating practices cannot be improved. 


Some of the most startling savings our Crat- 
ing Engineers have effected, have been made 
for concerns who were entirely satisfied with 
the containers they were using. 


A year’s work among many industries in 
many parts of the country has proved that 
in the great majority of cases our Crating 
Engineers have been able to build better 
crates with less lumber. And where savings in 
lumber have not been possible they have built 
stronger crates and effected other savings of 
equal importance. 


ERE in brief is the story of the two crates 
pictured above: 


The new crate, designed to carry a 3-ton 
truck axle, requires 36.3 feet less lumber—a 
saving of 52%. 


It weighs 112 pounds less than the old crate. 


These two items represent a saving of $2.02 
per crate. 


Labor cost is reduced approximately 50%. 


The structural advantages of the new crate 
over the old one can readily be seen: the lock 
corner construction makes it stronger andmore 
rigid; the notches in the end members prevent 
the side play whichoften weakened theoldcrate 
in transit; redesigning of the side members 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL? MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 


affords better protection to the brake drum. 


Shippers who have adopted scientific crat- 
ing report other advantages—of perhaps even 


greater importance than factory savings. It . 


eliminates damage claims and speeds up col- 
lections. It decreases sales resistance and so 
gives the salesman a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineers are offered to executives of 
business concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This or- 
ganization feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping containers 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of crating lumber, of uniform 
quality and in quantities ample for any ship- 
per’s needs. 


A booklet, “Better Crating,’ which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and ex- 
plains the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers, will be sent on request to any man- 
ufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distrib- 
uted through the established trade channels 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, 
New York; Lexington Building, Baltimore; 
and 2694 University Avenue, St. Paul; and 
with representatives throughout the country. 


lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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You dont ride 
this way 
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and pay for one seat instead of the whole car. 
Is there any reason why you shouldn’t be as 
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The unit system of heating appeals to people 
who dislike paying for yards when they need 
inches. Unit heating means heat where it is 
needed and when it is needed—and only there. 

It means heat by degree—instead of by the 
ton, the gallon or the month. It is thrifty heat. 

Steam Heat with Gas 


ic, asteam 


_ The heat produced by Gasteam is steam 
heat. But each radiator is a plant in itself, 
individually controlled. The cellar space, other- 
wise occupied by coal, ashes and boiler, can thus 
be turned to profitable use. 

“Gasteam heating,” says one business man, 

“means a distinct saving in fuel, rentable space, 
labor, and in certain instances, insurance rates, 

There is no soot or odor. Janitor service is 
dispensed with. The constant fear of: frozen 
pipes is ended. Capital is not tied up in fuel— 
gas is paid for as itis used. And as the radiators 
regulate themselves, there is no waste of heat 
in mild weather. 

A Gasteam system 
of individual steam- 
heating units can be 
quickly installed in 
any kind of building, 
old or new, where 
gas is available. 

Let us send you 
the complete story of 
Gasteam. 


James B. CLow 
& Sons 


General Offices: 
536 S. Franklin St. 
hicago 


“Tf itis done with heat, you 
can do it better with Gas” 


CLOW 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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plain Gladys Smith, in a little house at 211 
University avenue, where her father, John 
Smith, lived with his young wife who had 
been an actress herself, 

It is unlikely that any actress had ever 
better reason to be pleased with her birth- 
place than Margaret Anglin. She was born 
in the Canadian Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa during her father’s term as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
1876. She was edueated at Loretto Abbey, 
Toronto, and, later, at the Sacred Heart 
Convent in Montreal. 

Other distinguished women who might 
have been included in the list had there 
been more answers are Miss Janet Car- 
nochan, historian, teacher and public 
servant, president of the Niagara Historical 
Society since its founding twenty-seven 
years ago; Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeanette Dunean), novelist; Mrs. Cora 
Hind, agricultural editor, Winnipeg [ree 
Press; Madame Marchand, president of the 
Association of French-Canadian women, 
Montreal. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice 
to Canadian women, as several correspon- 
dents have pointed out, by selecting an 
arbitrary list of twelve, as the greatest. 
Each person who selects does so according 
to an individual mental bias, excluding 
many women in other fields of work. 

Why not invite all the readers of The 
Star Weekly to compile another list? sug- 
gests Nellie L. MeClung, in submitting her 
list: 

“T think it is a very interesting topic,” 
she says, “but would suggest that you give 
the invitation through your paper, asking 
your readers to compile such a list. This 
would create interest and would probably 
bring in a better expression of opinion than 
if the invitation is restricted to a few 
people.” 


Miss McClung, says The Star, recognizes 
that choosing such a list would be as un- 
popular a thing to do as acting as a judge 
at a baby show. Therefore, her choice is 
only suggestive: 


MISS CORA HIND, agricultur; al editor, 
Winnipeg ree Press. 

JUDGE EMILY MURPHY, judge of 
the Women’s Court, Edmonton, and well- 
known writer. 

MISS ISABEL SCOTT, temperance and 
social worker, Montreal. 

MISS LOUISE C. McKINNEY, ex- 
member of Parliament and temperance 
worker, Claresholm, Alta. 

DR. HELEN MACMURCHY, writer 
and social reformer. 

MRS. EMMELINE PANKHURST, 
suffrage leader and social reformer. 

MADAME MARCHAND, President of 
the Association of French-Canadian Wo- 
men, Montreal. 


MRS. MARY ELLEN SMITH, mem- 


ber of the B. C. parliament. 

HON. IRENE PARLBY, member of the 
Alberta government. 

MRS. PEARL RICHMOND HAMIL- 
TON, writer and girl’s worker, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

MISS CARMICHAEL, president of the 
National Council of Women, New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia. 

DR.STOWE GULLEN, suffrage worker, 
Toronto. 


Included in many of the lists, says the 


a 


writer, was the name of Miss Agnes Dine F 
Phail, Canada’s only woman member of 
Parliament at Ottawa. But— 


In her own ‘‘karakteristik’’ way, she 
refuses to make personal distinctions, pay- 
ing a tribute to the inarticulate ‘‘great- 
ness’ of thousands of women in eyery- 
day walks of life. So she writes: 


1. THE FARM WOMAN. 

2. THE LABORER’S WIFE. 

3. THE CHEERFUL, EFFICIENT, 
DOMESTIC WORKER. 

4. THE WIDOW WHO RAISES HER 
FAMILY. 

5. THE RURAL TEACHER. 

6. THE URBAN TEACHER. 

7. THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 

8. THE GROWN DAUGHTER who 
eases the responsibility of her mother’s 
tired shoulders. 

9. THE LABORING WOMAN. 

10. THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 

11. THE BUSINESS WOMAN. 

12. THE INFORMED CITIZENESS 
who realizes her responsibility. 


“‘T hope you like my list of distinguished 
women,” she concludes. ‘‘I love them all.” 

‘“‘In answer to your request, I am glad to 
see that you have substituted the words 
‘most distinguished’ for the ‘greatest’ 
living women in Canada,’’ says Miss Janet 
Carnochan, altho the word ‘‘greatest’’ has 
slipt back again. ‘The latter word 
means so much. Only for the death of some 
of our noted women lately the list would be 
easier to fill than now. I submit the fol- 
lowing: 


AGNES LAUT, historian, ete. 

DR. HELEN MACMURCHY, physi- 
cian. 

JEAN BLEWETT, writer. 

HELENA COLEMAN, writer. 

DR. MACKELLAR, missionary in In- 
dia, decorated recently by the King. 

MRS. CLARK MURRAY, originator of 
the [.0.D.E. 

MISS CONSTANCE BOULTON, edu- 
cationalist. 

MRS. ARNOLDI, patriot. 

DR. STOWE GULLEN, physician. 

MRS. McGILLIVRAY KNOWLES,,. 
artist. 

MADAME ALBANI, prima donna. 

MRS. MACHAR, historian, poet. 

MISS ANNE GRAY, teacher.” 


“By the word ‘distinguished’ I am tak- 
ing it that you mean women who have hon-. 
orably carried the name of Canada far 
afield, who are widest known as Canadi- 
ans,’ writes Mrs. John Garvin, known to 
Canadians as a poet and writer, by her 
maiden name of Katherine Hale. 

‘Tn reply to your request for a list of the 
twelve most distinguished Canadian women 
I should say: 


MADAME ALBANTI, opera singer. 

MARGARET ANGLIN, actress. 

GENA BRANSCOMBEH, composer. 

AGNES LAUT, historian. 

LADY DRUMMOND, philanthropist. 

MRS.- MeGILLIVRAY KNOWLES, 
artist. 

DR. HELEN MACMURCHY, social 
worker. 

MARY PICKFORD, film star. 

MRS. ARTHUR MURPHY, judge and 
author. 

MRS. NELLIE MeCLUNG, politicinhe 

MRS. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jean- 
ette Duncan), novelist. 

JOAN ARNOLDI, patriot.”’ 


“Tt is with pleasure I give you the 
names of the Canadian women whom I 


aa 
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How to get more Profit 
out of your Machinery 


You would not hire a skillful 
workman and expect him to per- 
form with a hammer of the Stone 
Age, or a saw made before the 


Civil War. 


In the same way, your re- 
sponsibility does not end when 
you put modern _labor-saving 
machinery to work. If you ex- 
pect full, economical production, 
you must supply your machinery 
with modern, scientific lubrica- 
tion that exactly fits its needs. 


A machine cannot walk into 
your office like a workman and 
voice its needs. But every piece 
of machinery, if incorrectly 
lubricated, can speak just as 


eloquently. Repair bills, power. 


GIES 


losses, reduced out- 
put and a shrinking 
margin of profit 
speak a language 


i—i_ tty 


that any plant executive can un- 
derstand. 


The modern science of lubri- 
cation is worth knowing about. 


With the advice of our lubri- 
cation experts and the use of our 
high-grade oils you can get more 
performance, and therefore more 
profit, out of every engine and 
machine in your plant. 


We have yet to find a plant 
where Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
correctly applied have failed to 
produce operating economies. 
Let us show you records of results 
in plants similar to your own. 

As illustrating the thorough- 
ness with which we approach 
our work, we call your 
attention to 
Lubrication Audit 
explained in column 
at right. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of servue 


VACUUM OTL 


the’ 


COMPANY 


Use High-Quality Oils to Reduce Friction 
—the Unseen Enemy of Production in Your Plant 


THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A_ thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Company 
representative in co-operation with 
your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent makes a careful survey and 
record of your mechanical equip- 
ment and operating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: We 
later specify, in a written report, 
the correct oil and correct appli- 
cation of the oil for the efficient 
and economical operation of each 
engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the machines 
in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 57 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating conditions 
throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience in 
manufacturing oils for. every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 
recommendations in this’ Audit, 
you install our oils, periodical calls 
will be made to see that the de- 
sired results are continued. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago 
(Main Office) De A 
Boston Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Buffal Des Moines 

ee Kansas City, Kan. 
Rochester Dallas 


Albany Oklahoma City 
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Roller Bearings 


Cone Meeais, ME OLON MAO am ve 
erreatonre siete 


c Lavan mesntittim 10/28/05 
Hyatt Holler Bearing Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 
Gon tlawen:- 
Your favor of the ?6th at hand. The Hyatt Roller 
Bearing to #o weld know today that 1t, seems hardly necenanry 
for me to way anything about it. ‘There te no queotion ‘about 
ita ting perfectly reliable and sf'fictent. Lf wn a grent hand 
to hay by anything that ataye by we, and T aun asaure you that 
“ T have Alweyt had per*ect patiotavtion from the Hyatt Bearings. 
You whil romembar that I fitted-my firat automobile 
with Hyott Bearingm, Thin wag buslt in 1887, 1 have elwaya 


used them ever wince and expect to continue to use then aa long 
ao there ta nothing better in sight. 
Yours truly, 
Ov e, Qe “4 


President. 


The first Reo car built in 
1905 was equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings. 
Every Reo car built since 
that time has had Hyatt 
roller bearings at vital 
points of its mechanism. 


It is obvious that only 
absolute satisfaction to 
owners, dealers, and 
makers can account for 
this continued use of 
Hyatt roller bearings for 
eighteen successive years. 


The Reo Company is 
typical of many other 
manufacturers of reliable 
cars who have standard- 
ized on Hyatt bearings 
year after year. 


Basing your judgment 
on the experience of lead- 
ing manufacturers, thou- 
sands of dealers and 
millions of owners, you 
are certain of good bear- 
ing performance if your 
car is Hyatt-equipped. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CoO. 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington, W. Va. 
Minneapolis _ Philadelphia Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 


_ 1860-1861. 
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regard as most distinguished,’ says John 
Garvin. ‘‘My judgment is based on ecrea- 
tive artistry and public service: 


ALBANT, disteaisted, vocalist. 

JULIA ARTHUR, distinguished actress. 

MARY PICKFORD, distinguished ac- 
tress. 

MRS. EVERARD COTES,  distin- 
guished novelist. 

MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of 
‘Beautiful Joe,’ and other stories. 

L. M. MONTGOMERY (Mrs. Ewan 
Macdonald), author of ‘Ann of Green 
Gables,’ and numerous other novels. 

NELLIE McCLUNG, novelist and 
politician. 

AGNES LAUT, distinguished historian 
and novelist. 

MRS. EMILY MURPHY, author and 
magistrate; and distinguished also for 
service during the war. ; 

GENA BRANSCOMBE (Mrs. John 
Tenny), distinguished song composer. 

LADY DRUMMOND, distinguished for 
splendid service during the war. 

ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY, 


poet and novelist. 


“There has been no attempt to arrange 
them in order of merit.” 

All the lists in this article were prepared 
with the understanding that the women 


would not be rated on the lists, because, as . 


some who answered said, the task of at- 
tempting to pick out the twelve most dis- 
tinguished women was a job difficult enough 
without any attempt to rate them in order. 


A REMINDER OF THE DAYS OF THE 
PONY EXPRESS 


BRONZE MARKER was put up on 

the side of a building, the other day, 

on Second Street in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, carrying this legend: 

“SITE OF TERMINAL OF Pony EXPRESs, 
Markep By Daveurers or 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, SACRAMENTO 
AND San Francisco Bay CHAPTERS, 
192384 

Early days of the Civil War were lived 
again in spirit when this marker of the 
western terminal of the famous old Pony 
Express was unveiled, says the Sacramento 
Bee. The significance of the Pony Ex- 


press, and its contribution to civilization, 


were recounted by speakers who recalled 
the days ‘‘when the riders galloped at 
breakneck speed through the streets of 
Sacramento on their way to Hangtown, 
now Placerville, and thence Kast.” - Mayor 
Albert Elkus of Sacramento told of how 
James McClatchy, founder of The Bee, 
“saved California through the medium of 
the Pony Express.’”’ To quote from The 
Bee’s account of this intimate bit of 
American history: 


“As a matter of record in the war de-- 


partment,” said Mayor Elkus, “James _ 


McClatchy saved California to the Union. 
It was at the bedside of Edmund Randolph, 
before the first gun was fired on Fort 
Sumter, that James MeClatchy learned 
that General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
in charge of the Department of the Pacific, 


-. 


F 


a 
“4 


wanted to turn the stores and munitions 


of war over to the rebels when the time 


grew ripe. 

“Tt was pony express night. James 
McClatchy immediately wrote a letter to 
Senator E. D. Baker, informing him of the 
plot, and begging that Johnston be re- 
moved. Out into the night sped that 
little pony, across the Rockies dashed the 
relays, and soon the momentous news was 
in the hands of Baker, who placed the 
letter in the hands of President Abraham 
Lineoln. A cabinet council was called, 
and General Sumner was then and there 
ordered to California to dispossess John- 
ston.” 


Mayor Hlikus read an article, reports 
The Bee, on “How California Was Saved,” 
from an editorial by James MeClatehy in 
The Bee of September 21, 1880. It told 
of the trying situation in California during 
the doubtful days of the civil strife. 
The section referring to the arrival of 
General Sumner, the ultimate result of the 
letter sent by pony express by James 


McClatchy, follows: 


“One morning there arrived in the 
city by steamer, unannounced, General 
Sumner of the regular army. Nobody was 
aware of his coming. (As a matter of fact, 
McClatchy was the only one who knew 
of the eoming.) 

“Tle proceeded at once to the office of 
General Johnston, and by the authority 
of President Lincoln, relieved him of his 
command. General Johnston immediately 
after resigned. He proceeded south, 
worked his way across the continent, and 
commanded the rebel army at Shiloh, 
where he fell. He was followed by a large 
number of Southern men, who had been 
prominent in the politics of California. 

“The arrival of Sumner broke up the 
game. The extra arms were shipped back 
to the East, where they were needed at the 
time. As a result, California pursued 
unmolested her industries during the whole 
of the great contest. 

“While grim-visaged war ravaged the 
Kast, peace, plenty and prosperity pre- 
vailed on the Pacific Coast.”’ 

A touch of the early days was added 
when John Seebeck, one of the first of the 
pony express riders, appeared in the boots 
he wore during his journeys between 
Sacramento and Hangtown. He told of 
his early experiences. 

The historical work of the D. A. R. 
was outlined by Mrs. Lyman B. Stookey 
of Los Angeles, State regent. 

The Sacramento High School band fur- 
nished the music for the occasion, playing 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘I Love 
You,” ‘California,’ and ‘‘America.”’ 

Cornelius Cole, of Los Angeles, a former 
United States Senator, and more than 
100 years old, was in Sacramento when 
the maiden journey of the pony express 
was made. His memoirs of the early 
life in Sacramento during the pony express 
days were read by — Albert G. 
Burnett. 


- They are reported, in part, by The Bee, 
as follows: 


Early in May, 1860, the overland pony 
express was inaugurated. This was a 
matter of absorbing interest to everybody 
on the Pacifie coast, and particularly to 
the tradespeople of California. Be it 
remembered that the pony express pre- 


~ eeded the telegraph as well as the railroad. 
It opened up communication with the 
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Giaee 1S a proper 


ae e Door Holder 


for your garage door— 


As the winds blow the door can vibrate without 


releasing the arm which holds the door open. 


This 


is one of the many exceptional features of the 


Stanley No. 1773, CUSHION TYPE Garage Door Holder 


The ordinary slam-bang, which garage doors are subjected to, 


BREE 


Book containing Ga- 
rage Plans and Ele- 
vation Sketches, 
awn to scale by 
architects. 


Ask for Booklet 
“B-4" 


a. 


is materially lessened due to the spring inside of 
the cylinder which acts as a cushion. This 
relieves any unusual strain on the hinges, or 
the screws holding the hinges. 


Buy Your Garage Hardware in 
Matched Sets 


where every hinge, holder, bolt, latch—every- 
thing—is made to balance every other part. It 
means permanency and.utmost economy. 


“There is a Stanley Garage Hardware 
Set for every type of Garage’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles _ Seattle 


STAN LEY 
HARDWARE 
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How about 
the corncob? 


The old family meerschaum 
stirs no thrills in 
this smoker 


‘Dear Sirs and so forth,”’ begins a letter 
we recently received from H. T, Spenser, 
Madison, Wisconsin, ‘‘I am cupping my 
hands in the shape of a megaphone and 
shouting a loud echo of approval to your 
correspondent who smokes a meerschaum 
pipe fifty years old. 

“But I don’t want him or any other 
smoker to get away with the idea that a 
meerschaum is the only pipe where Edge- 
worth is concerned. 

“Flor, you see, I am a corneob smoker. 

What’s more, I am a 
corneohb-Kdgeworth 
smoker! 

“The corncob- 
Edgeworth combina- 
tion is hard to beat. 
I have tried almost 
every combination of 
pipeand tobacco there 
is and have yet to 
find one that can 
approach it for 
year-in-and-year- 
out pipesmoking. 

“So if you're 
starting a Corn- 
cob-Edgeworth 
Clan, don’t for- 
get to put me 
down as a char- 
ter member.” 

We are continually being surprised by 
smokers who discover things about Edge- 
worth that we don’t know ourselves. For 
instance, we never suspected that Hdge- 
worth smokes any better in a corncob 
than it does in a briar. Frankly, we 
don’t believe that it does. 

At any rate, we have any number of 
friends who claim that Kdgeworth is the 
only tobacco to use in briars, in eala- 
bashes, in meerschaums, or in clays. 

In smoking, we believe, it is every man 
to his own taste. 

That’s one of the reasons why we don’t 
try to make all of the tobacco that is 
smoked in pipes. We know there are men 
who have perfectly sound reasons for not 
liking Edgeworth. 

At the same time we know there are any 
number of men who would like it if they 
only had a chance to try it once. That’s 
why we are always glad to send free 
samples. . 

If you have never tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address on a postcard. 
We will forward to you immediately free 
samples of Kdgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

If you also include the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, we will make 
it easier for you to get Edgeworth if you 
should like it. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
* jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. ; 


— . « 
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Atlantic seaboard in the wonderfully short 
time, as was then thought, of ten days. 
Prior to that the speediest way of trans- 
mitting intelligence from one side of the 
continent to the other was by steamship, 
by way of Panama, and that consumed 
often four and never less than three 
weeks. 

The mail steamers at. first arrived only 
monthly, but later perhaps oftener, and 
the time between steamers, when great 
events were transpiring in other parts of 
the world, seemed distressingly prolonged. 

The advent of the pony express, there- 
fore, was hailed with great delight by the 
newspaper men of the coast as well as by 
the merchants and others having close 
business relations with the East. Shorten- 
ing the time of communication across the 
continent to less than one-half was re- 
garded as something extraordinary, as it, 
really was, considering the manner in 
which it was done. 

For the purposes of this express a line 
of nearly 200 stations was established on 
the shortest practicable route between 
St. Joseph, on the Missouri River, and 
Sacramento. These stations were well 
supplied with the fleetest horses that could 
be procured, three or four at each station, 
and many hundreds in all. 

Besides the keepers of the stations, 
the requisite number of daring boys of 
light weight, for riders, were employed. 
Of these there were more than half a hun- 
dred, and among them, young William 
Cody, afterwards better known as Buffalo 
Bill. He was then but 14 years of age, but 
aman of courage. 

Each rider for his run would make a 
hundred miles, a little more or less, with- 
out stopping a moment for rest, changing 
horses perhaps a dozen times on his stretch, 
jumping from one foaming steed, with his 
light letter pouch, te the back of a fresh 
one already saddled awaiting him, and 
away he would speed like the wind. 

The ride of John Gilpin was not to be 
compared with the ride of those brave boys. 
Some of them were lalled by the Indians, 
but that did not deter others from taking 
their places. They were ordered to make 
time and they always made it. 

Those who were here to witness it 
will never forget the arrival of the first 
of these express messengers in Sacramento. 
It was an oceasion of great rejoicing and 
everybody, big and little, old and young, 
turned out to see the fun. All business 
for the time was suspended; even the 
courts adjourned for the event. 

A large number of the citizens of all 
classes, grave and gay, mounted on fast 
horses, rode out some miles on the line 
to meet the incoming wonder. The 
waiting was not long. The little rider 
upon his blooded charger, under whip and 
spur, came down upon them like a meteor, 
but made not the slightest halt to greet 
his many visitors. 

Then began a race of all that waiting 
throng, over the stretch back to the city, 
the like of which has never been seen. 
It may have been rivaled in speed and 
confusion by some of the cavalry disasters 
during the war that presently followed, 
but the peaceful people of Sacramento, 
I am sure, never beheld anything of the 
kind before or afterwards. The whole 
eavaleade, shouting and cheering, some 
waving banners and bareheaded, riding 
at the top of their speed, dashing down J 


ame 


Street, might have been taken, had it 
oceurred on the plains, for a band of wild 
Comanches, but the little mail-carrier paid 
no attention to them and kept in the 
lead. 


If there was one in the whole throng 


more conspicuous than the rest and who 
might have been taken for the chief of the 
tribe, it was Charles Crocker, afterwards 
so. prominently associated with the great 
Pacific Railroad enterprise. 

It ought to be noted: here that all 
letters to be sent by the pony express were 
required to be written on the thinnest of 
paper. Even newspapers to be sent by 
that express were printed on tissue paper 
and sent as letters. But light as they were 
the charge upon each was $5 and at that 
high rate of postage the enterprise con- 
tinued to be well patronized until its use- 
fulness was finally cut off by the eomple- 
tion of the overland telegraph. 

The pony express was the conception 
of Alexander Majors, one of the most 
energetic of all the far-seeing men of that 
period. Whether, during the two years 
or less of its existence, its revenues met 
the heavy outlay of the enterprise is not 
now known, but that they did is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that before the service 
ceased, the Government, assuming control 
over it, reduced the rate of postage from 
$5 to $1 on each half ounee of mail matter 
carried by the pony express. 


The pony express required to doits work 
nearly 500 horses, about 190 stations, 200 
station-keepers and more than 100 riders. 
The writer reports that: 


William Cody, in one continuous trip, 
rode 384 miles, stopping only for meals and 
to change horses. 

The pony express was a semi-weekly 
service. Fifteen “pounds was the limit of 
the weight of the waterproof mail-bag and 
its contents. The postage or charge was 
$5 on a letter of half an ounce. The limit 
was 200 letters. 

The shortest time ever made by the 
pony express was seven days and seven- 
teen hours. This was in March, 1861, 
when it carried President Lincoln’s mes- 
sage. At first, telegraphic messages were 
received at St. Joseph up to 5 P. M. of 
the day of starting and sent to Sacramento 
and San Francisco on the express, arriv- 
ing at Placerville, then a temporary ter- 
minus. 

The pony express was suspended October 
27, 1861, on the completion of the tele- 
eraph. 

The first stage line was established be- 
tween Sacramento and Mormon Island in 
September, 1849, fare $16 to $32, accord- 
ing to times. Sacramento was the great 
distributing point for the mines and was 
also the center from which radiated numer- 
ous stage lines. In 1853 a dozen lines 
were owned here and the total capital 
invested in staging was estimated at $335,- 


000. There were lines running to Coloma, ~ 


Nevada, Placerville, Georgetown, Yan- 
kee Jim’s, Jackson, Stockton, Shasta and 
Auburn. These lines disappeared with 
the advent of the railroad. 

The first telegraph was completed 
September 11, 1853. It extended from 
the business quarter of San Francisco to 
the Golden Gate and was used for sig- 
naling vessels. The first long line con- 
nected Marysville, Sacramento, Stockton 
and San José. This was completed Octo- 
ber 24, 1853. Another line about the, 
same time was built from San Francisco to, 
Placerville by way of Sacramento. 
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FOUR NEW REASONS FOR BUYING GOODYEARS 


Remarkable improvements make the new 


Goodyear Cord Tire with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread especially desirable 


INCE the day of its introduction the Goodyear Cord 
Tire has enjoyed the preference of thoughtful motor- 
ists everywhere. 


This preference has been justified by every reason of 
reliability, economy, and freedom from trouble. 

Now, by virtue of the beveled All-Weather Tread, four 
new reasons for insisting on Goodyear Cords are added 
to the list. 

Each of these reasons concerns an important improve- 
ment in the tire that profoundly affects every phase 
of its performance: 


The new All-Weather The blocks which line 


Tread is made from an 
extraordinarily efficient rub- 
ber compound, by far the 
most serviceable that Good- 
year engineers have ever 
devised. 


?. The powerful, clean-cut 
blocks are buttressed 
at the base by heavy cir- 
cumférential ribs, knitting 
the whole tread design into 
a firmer and stauncher unit. 


the tread on either side 
are beveled at the outer 
edge, relieving the carcass 
from the strain of vibration 
as wear proceeds. 


Other features in the 

tire are stronger unions 
between the plies of the car- 
cass and between the car- 
cass and the tread; and 
heavier sidewalls which re- 
sist curb and rut wear. 


With no sacrifice of non-skid efficiency this new tread 
runs more quietly and smoothly, while adding thousands 
of miles to the life of the tire. 


It makes appreciably better the best tire Goodyear ever 
made, assuring the user the utmost in low cost perform- 
ance. 


You can get this improved Goodyear Cord Tire now, at 
no extra price—your Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
has your size in stock. 

When you buy from him you buy the utmost in quality, 
and a service that will help you get from your tires all 
the mileage built into them at the factory. 


Goodyear Means 
Good Wear : 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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RADILOZEOUIS Vira 


“Look, Ben! 


“Here’s the equipment you want. 
my new radio set. 
more beautifully made? 


This is part of 


Did you ever see anything 


“You should have heard the set over at Hayden’s 


house last night. 


They have a stage of radio fre- 


quency amplification, a detector and two-stage 
audio amplifier with this tuner and a loud speaker. 


“We had Boston and Fort Worth and almost 
everything between. Why, it was just like having 


the entertainers right in the room! 


ee 
You know one reason I haven’t been keen to 
have a radio set of my own was because of that 
stuttering and whistling. But there wasn’t any of 


that in Hayden’s set. 
sold right then and there. 


It was so clear that I was 


“Yes, I knew you’d ask about the price. Well, 
just shop around as I have and compare volte 


“T feel confident you will never be satisied until 
you have Atwater Kent radio equipment.” 


A circular describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent radio equipment is yours for the asking. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4965 STENTON AVENUE 


Philadelphia 
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THE BOLSHEVIK CLERK WHO MAY 
SUCCEED LENIN 


HE Bolsheviki have begun to consider 

the leader who might fill Lenin’s place, 
reports a Moscow correspondent. With 
the serious illness of their Premier, they 
are confronted with a decision that will 
weigh heavily on the future of Russia and 
of the world. Is there a second Lenin in 
Russia? An effort to answer the question, 
says the correspondent, was made in a 
measure during the periods of the Premier’s 
illness, when the burden of his work had to 
be assumed by others. Was it Rykov, 
people ask, First Vice-President of the 
People’s Commissariat, to whom Lenin’s 
duties were shifted? Or, was it some mys- 
terious person of whom the world has not 
yet heard who navigated the Russian Ship 
of State during this interim? In short, 
“Who are the strong men of Soviet Rus- 
sia?’’ asks the writer. He replies, through 
the columns of the New York Times: 


The two men who have been associated 
with Lenin sinee his exile days and who 
are still his faithful heutenants are Zinoviev 
and Kameniev. Onee, at the beginning of 
the November revolution, they disagreed 
with Lenin and were ready to resign from 
the Executive Committee of the Commu- 
nist party, but in general they have voiced 
his opinions accurately. In any group 
photograph of Bolshevist leaders one might 
pick up Zinoviev and Kameniev are found 
on either side of the Premier. Some people 
in Russia are fond of calling them ‘‘ Lenin’s 
errand boys,’ others depict them as his 
two apostles. 
and yet they do not have the qualities of 
leadership. They are followers, rather than 
leaders. Zinoviev is President of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and Kameniev of the Moscow 
Soviet. Zinoviev was made the head of the 
Communist International, as Kameniev 


for a long time was not in the good favor 


of this body. 

While Zinoviev and Kameniev areold and 
tried friends of Lenin, the most trusted of 
all is the present Commissar of Nationali- 
ties, Stalin. He is Secretary of the Com- 
munist party, and of all the Soviet no- 
tables he is the least visible to outsiders. 
_, Trotzky, Radek, Bukharin, Rykov, Rakov- 
sky, Dzerzhinsky and many other Com- 
missars have been close enough to Lenin, 
but his real intimate is Stalin. And be- 
cause Stalin is so inaccessible, many 
legends have been woven around his per- 
sonality. He was born in Georgia and 
raised in the Greek orthodox faith. He 
was once a clerk and took an active part 
in the 1905 revolution. In the last revolu- 
tion he handled the nationalities question 
of Russia with great skill and also was an 
important member of the Supreme a 
of Labor and Defense. 


In reality they are neither, . 


When Lenin was stricken a year ago 


the important question for the Bolsheviki 
to decide was not who should take his 
place, but rather who should do his work. 
The Bolsheviki knew then that Lenin’s 
illness was serious enough. But they were 
confident that he would recover in a short 
time, and so it was easy to shift the task 
temporarily to the desk o¢ the Chairman of 


the People’s Commissars, held by Rykov, 


ar. > = 


erst Vioo-President of the Commissars. 
was an orderly procedure, but 
Aliexiev Ivanovitch Rkyov, altho an ex- 
llent person for the subordinate office, 
was not the man who could carry on the 
functions of the Premier. And so it seemed 
that an unwritten understanding was 
reached by which a few others also were to 
share Lenin’s power during his absence. 
The group consisted mainly of Stalin, 
“Trotzky, and Radek. 
_ Kameniev, as very old friends of Lenin, 
were drawn into the ring. But the three 
; others made policy. The Communist 
party, the ruling power, approved of their 
actions because it believed them to be the 
most suitable for the work. Stalin, who 
showed his abilities in handling matters of 
internal policy, was apparently the person 
who had more to say in home affairs, and 
Radek and Trotzky dealt with foreign 
affairs. 

In September, 1922, the announcement 
was made that Kameniev had been ap- 

pointed one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
People’s Commissars. Until that time 
Kameniey had held only the position of 
President of the Moscow Soviet. During 
Lenin’s illness it appeared that Kameniev 
was restored to favor again and that the 
“old man’? had bestowed this honor on 
him. Communist circles received the news 
eoldly. Some Communists criticized the 
appointment openly. The non-partizans 
ealled it a straw-man appointment. 

When Lenin resumed his work in October 
of last year he did not undertake all his 
former duties. He was not the old Lenin. 
He looked happy and talked engagingly. 
But something of the former Lenin was 
missing. When I asked Mrs. Lenin about 
her husband she said that altho he was 
back at his old stand again, he stiil was 
under the dictatorship of the doctors, and 
must rest three days a week. 


But Lenin was not the man to rest. 
Even during his convalescent period he 
disobeyed the doctors’ orders. According 
to the writer: 


He passed his convalescent days in a 
little village near Moscow and spent his 
time talking to village neighbors or playing 
with the children of his sister and his jani- 
tor. Frequent visitors were Stalin, Trotz- 
ky, Kameniev, Rykov, Radek and Zino- 
-viev. Even Rakovsky did not see him 
until August. 

Il asked Kameniey, after one of his visits 
_to Lenin, how the Premier was getting on 
and how he was spending the time. 
“He is writing something on the new 

economic policy,’ Kameniey answered, 
“and later on it may be published in 
_pamphlet form.” 

The substance of this writing apparently 
was the speech he delivered in November 
at the Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. And those who heard him de- 

liver that speech, and the previous speech 
in October before the All-Russian Exec- 

utive Committee, saw that he had not 
regained his old vitality. 

That impression gained strength when 
one talked to him. He did not look a sick 
man, but appeared tired and less quick 

at repartee than in the old days. He said 
nothing new in his speeches. I remember 
talking with the wife of one of the leaders 
after Lenin’s first address following his 
illness, and she remarked: ‘‘When Lenin 
Btalked 4 in the old days he gave us food for 
thought for months. What he has said now 
as only a repetition of what he had told 


«eer 


Zinoviev and ~ 


us some time ago.” And his speech before_ 
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“They can’t fool me” 


said the man from lower 8 


A Palmolive enthusiast met a doubter 
in a Pullman washroom. ‘‘I madea 
great discovery,” said the enthusiast. 
“‘T sent for a free tube of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream, and it is amazing. 
It does exactly what they claim.” 
“T’d do the same,” said the other. 
“But I have a shaving soap I like and 
they can’t fool me.” 


That’s what we have already said. 


Every man is using a shaving soap he 
likes, and he can’t be fooled. In spite 
of that, mark this: 


Millions of men have changed to 
Palmolive after making this ten- 
shave test. Tens of thousands have 
taken the pains to write their volun- 
tary thanks. And this new-type 
shaving cream, scarce three years old, 
now holds the pedestal place. 


The five reasons 


That’s all because we did this: 


We made a shaving cream which multiplies itself in lather 


250 times. 


That acts in one minute, without hot towels, without ‘finger 


rubbing. 


That does not dry, but keeps its creamy fullness for ten minutes 


on the face. 


That supports the hairs for cutting, because the bubbles are so 


strong 


With weak bubbles, hairs fall down. 


That leaves the skin soft and smooth—its effect is Jotion-like. 


We made up and tested 130 formulas to attain for you .the 


utmost in a shaving cream. 


Please do us the kindness to test 


it. You owe it to us and yourself. Cut out the coupon. 
TEN SHAVES FREE 


U.S. A. 


; Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPAN Y, Dept. B-415, Milwaukee, 


1778 
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“Of all books the least 
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Dept 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 


wearisome to read.’ —Stevenson 


Did you ever think of an atlas in that way? Did you 
ever realize what fascinating reading maps are and how 
they can make all other reading more interesting and 
intelligible P 


Just try it. Have a RAND MGNALLY map or atlas 
at your elbow as you read. From the yarn of travel, 
the chapter of history or the daily news story turn to 
the map. On it trace the course of the events you are 
reading about. See how they live for you as they never 
have before! How much more understandable they are! 


The whole wide world lies before you on a map— 
mountains, rivers, highways, railroads, cities and vil- 
lages. With a good map you can travel anywhere, 
though you sit at your own fireside. You can-cross the 
oceans on your favorite steamship, visit all the cities 
you have dreamed about, and push on to the most 
adventurous and unheard of places. 


But a map is not like other “books.” It cannot be 
once printed in complete and finished form for all time. 
It must be ever-changing, as the world is ever-changing. 
It must show all countries as they are to-day, new 
boundaries, new cities, roads and railroads—else it 
tells you untruths. 


Make sure, therefore, that your map is up-to-date 
and authentic. Without question it will be—if it is 
published by RAND MENALLY & COMPANY. Whether 
pocket map or wall map, globe or atlas, every 
RAND M©NALLY publication is as true as it is humanly 
possible to make it. 


RAND MENALLY products are obtainable from the 
best dealers—bookstores, stationers, department stores 
and news:-stands. 


Map He adquarters 


. R-6 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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the Communist International was practi= 
cally what he had told a few days before 
to a special correspondent of the Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

The important question now is whether 
the death of Lenin might not bring about ~ 
the overthrow of his whole Government, _ 
and if the world mind should not be pre-— 
pared for a new Russian revolution. If 
not, would his death bring to power a 
group of Bolsheviki likely to inaugurate a — 
new policy? 

All those who recently have been in . 
Russia, says the writer, agree that his — 
death is not likely to bring about an over- 
turn of the Government. He admits: 


There was a period during the Bolshevist 
Revolution when Lenin’s death might — 
have brought about interior rebellion. 
But at present that does not seem probable. 
Up to two years ago he was the only person 
in Russia capable of guiding the Bolshevist 
ship. Now his work is completed. The 
policy to be followed by his party for the 
next ten years has been outlined. The 
Government has settled down to State 
capitalism and business administration. 
The Lenin period ended when the new 
economic policy was introduced. This is ~ 
the period of men ‘with such great ad-— 
ministrative ability as Trotzky. | 

It is more speculation that prophecy to 
attempt a forecast on who might be ~ 
appointed in Lenin’s place. But after all — 
the new man probably will be selected — 
from a small group in the Kremlin circle. — 
There are a few qualifications which the 
next Premier must have. 

First of all, he must have been born in 
the Christian, orthodox religion. That 
eliminates Trotzky, Radek, Zinoviev and 
Kameniev, altho the parents of the last- 
named went over to Christianity when he — 
was very young. 2 ‘ 

The future leader also must be an old 
Communist. Techitcherin, Rykov, Buk- 
harin, Krassin and Stalin are old Com- 
munists and all Slavs. Tchitcherin is un- 
likely to be the next leader. He-is a 
veteran Bolshevik, but has not sufficient 
influence in the Communist party. Rykov 
is now First Vice-President of the People’s 
Commissars and might automatically fol- 
low Lenin. But only for a brief interval. 
He is not_made of the clay of a leader and — 
his health is-not of the best. In ease he 
should be selected his friends, Trotzky, 
Radek, Stalin and Bukharin, would help 
him form his policy. 

Krassin has less chance than Rykov, 
notwithstanding his superior abilities. He 
is an able engineer and the Bolsheviki — 
recognize his services as their representative 
in London. But he has not the magnetism — 
to inspire the masses. Bukharin has an~ 
attractive personality, and is much loved 
by the Communistic youth. He is the 
editor of Pravda and a member of the Alle 
Russian Executive Committee. But Buk-— 
harin is considered a little too theoretical 
and better fitted as editor of a Communist 
paper than chief of a Soviet State. Buk-— 
harin, however, is likely to have Pa, 
influence on the next man. 

Of all these it is most probable that the 
former Georgian clerk and the present a 
Secretary of the Communist party, Stalin, — 
will inherit the place. As the most trusted 5 
friend of Lenin and as secretary an ee 


There also is a ee that the next 
leader may be a man not in prominent 


{alinin was selected President of the 
I No matter who the next leader 


‘Radek and Bukharin are likely to control 
the situation. Stalin may be expected to 
have a good deal to say in supervising the 
mterior policy of Russia. Trotzky will 
continue as the undisputed chief of the 
Red Army, and his opinions on foreign 
relations will carry even greater weight 
than during Lenin’s rule. Radek is likely 
to. assume more power than he had in the 
past. He is the sparkling wit of the Krem- 
jin rulers and about the most interesting of 
the Bolshevist leaders. Radek probably 
has had more to do with deciding the 
‘foreign politics of Russia than the outside 
world will ever find out. From now on his 
influence and prestige will increase. And 
to Bukharin, who theorizes about the 
economic systems, will be given the func- 
tion of pacifying and straightening out 
things. 
- All are men of great ability. But none 


of them approach Lenin. Radek once 


made the remark that Lenin was ‘‘our 


only genius.” Whether a genius or not, 
he was their undisputed leader. The “Big 
Four” may be called neither extremists in 
Bolshevism, nor moderates. They are Cen- 
trists. Of the four, Bukharin is the most 
extreme, Radek is the diplomat, Trotzky 
the organizer and Stalin the manipulator 
of politics. For the immediate future no 
changes are likely to be made in Soviet 
policy, no matter who succeeds Lenin. 


\ 


THE VETERANS’ BUREAU CALLED 
WASTEFUL AND INEFFICIENT 

HEN it takes a disabled veteran, 

even at the present distance from 
the War, nearly a year to get a mere deci- 
sion as to what shall be done about his case, 
there would seem to be something wrong 
about the governmental machinery sup- 
posed to look after such matters. At least 
so the Merchants’ Association of New York 


_ has decided, after an investigation of the 


-Bureau’s Second District, including New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. A mili- 
‘tary committee, headed by Colonel George 
Featherstone, was engaged to obtain first- 


hand information concerning the Govern- 
_ ment’s activities. The men, according to 


the report, are not adequately cared for, 
and many contract hospitals are described 
as positive menaces, “with insufficient re- 
straints on the men and with gambling and 
immorality flourishing near by.’”’ The As- 
sociation has decided to appoint a commit- 


tee to cooperate in the care and the training 


e 


of veterans. The committee, according to 
the report, will consist of personnel men 


- eapable of advising veterans as to the train- 


ing they should take; expert rehabilitation 
men; and physicians and surgeons of high 
standing. The report on the basis of which 
the criticisms are made runs, in part, as 
follows: 

_ We find that the important work of 
hospitalization is markedly in need of 
improvement. Fifty per cent. of the dis- 
abled ex-service men receiving hospital 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morning all the people 
who have a hand in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of their pay. From the 
telephone company itself, would come operators, super- 
visors, chief operators, wire chiefs, linemen, repairmen, 
inspectors, installers, cable splicers, test-boardmen, drafts- 
men, engineers, scientists, executives, bookkeepers, com- 


- mercial representatives, stenographers, clerks, conduit 


men and many others, who daily serve your telephone 
requirements, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to take your share of 
national, state and municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would be men and women 
coming for a fair return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money which has made the 
service possible. 


Then there are the people who produce the raw ma- 
terials, the supplies and manufactured articles required 


They would include hundreds 


of thousands of workers in mines, smelters, steel mills, 


for telephone service. 


lumber camps, farms, wire mills, foundries, machine 
shops, rubber works, paint factories, cotton, silk and 
paper mills, rope works, glass works, tool works, and 
scores of other industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, the money is dis- 
tributed by the company to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary for your service. 
The Bell System spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, and every dollar it 
receives is utilized to that end. 


“BELL SYSTE mM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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_ Like a Nut 


Wheat cells must be broken 


There is food in a nut, but 
the shell must be broken to 
get it. 


So with wheat. There are 
over 125 million food 
cells in a kernel, which 
must be broken to di- 
gest. 


That’s why Prof. A. 
P. Anderson invented 
Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. The grains 
are steam exploded— 
shot from guns. And 
every food cell is thus blasted. 


The ideal foods 


That fact makes Puffed 
Grains the ideal form of grain 
food. By no other cooking 
method are all food cells broken. 


PuffedWheat 


Serve Puffed Wheat in every 
bowl of milk. ' It forms a practically 
complete food. Induce your chil- 
dren to eat more wheat, more milk, 
by making them enticing. 


Natural 
heat 


In Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, digestion is made easy 
and complete. Thus every food 
element feeds. - 


Flimsy, flavory 
bubble grains 


This also makes 
whole-grain foods 
tempting. Puffed Grains 
are like bubbles, flaky, 
airy, thin. They are 


Puffed puffed to eight times 


Wheat : 
= normal size—made four 


times as porous as bread. The 
grains crush at a touch and 
melt away into almond-flavored 
granules. 


Millions of children are better 
fed because this process made 
whole grains delightful. 


Puffed Rice 


This is the finest breakfast dainty 
children ever get. Mix also with 
your fruits. Douse with melted 
butter for hungry children after 
school. 
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care are in contract hospitals. These 
hospitals, many of them organized solely 
for profit, seem to be more interested in 
retaining their patients than in restoring 
them to health. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
among those who have taken an interest 
in the ex-service men that these contract 
hospitals are in many instances a positive 
menace to the patients. Absence of re- 
straint and the possession of generous 
compensation allowances from the Goy- 
ernment combine to ereate conditions 
where the veteran is exposed to all sorts of 
temptations. Drinking, gambling and im- 
morality abound in the neighborhood of 
many contract hospitals, and the results 
on the condition of the disabled men are 
naturally disastrous. 

It is therefore urgently recommended 
that the Government exert the greatest 
speed possible in building and equipping 
the large hospitals now planned for the 
district so that the men now in contract 
hospitals be transferred and properly cared 
for. It is unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment did not build a new hospital for neuro- 
psychiatric cases in District No. 2 instead 
of taking over and altering an’ orphan 
asylum in the Bronx, now known as Hos- 
pital No. 81. 

Competent authorities have stated that 
a larger, more suitably equipped, cheerful 
and in every respect finer hospital could 
have been erected at a saving of nearly one 
million dollars. 

The purpose of this hospital is, by means. 
of the best medical care and nursing, to 
prevent the ex-service men from being 
permanently committed to insane asylums. 
This requires the highest grade medical and 


“nursing care and the doctors and nurses 


for this work should be carefully selected 
and adequately paid. 

The men in District No. 2 are already 
receiving compensation that amounts to 
$20,000,000 annually. Those entitled to 
compensation are receiving it promptly. 
There has been and still is considerable 
complaint, however, against the bureau 
by the veterans because of insufficient 
compensation or denial of claims for various 
reasons, such as failure to file within the 
time prescribed by law, lack of evidence 
showing that the disability resulted from 
service in line of duty, or medical reports 
do not support the claims made. Compen- 
sation is awarded upon a carefully thought- 
out plan of rating, and in the main it is our 


‘belief that the men are amply taken care of. 


Here and there an isolated case of injus- 
tice has come to the attention of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, says the Committee, and 
it has corrected the wrong. However: 


The disallowed claims just referred to 
act as a great hindrance to the general 
work of the bureau, for every time the 
veteran secures a new believer in the merits 
of his case the record is again reviewed by 
the different officials to the detriment of the 
general run of work through the bureau. __ 

Vocational training, which is costing 
$18,000,000 a year for this district, seems 
to your Committee the most difficult prob- 
lem facing those working for the ex-service 
man. In Colonel Featherstone’s report, he i 
says: : 

“The trouble originated when voca-_ 
tional training was first started in establish- 
ing or placing men in objectives of too high 
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a character and beyond the furthest hope 


of attainment of the ex-service man of 
average intelligence. The wrong kinds of 
training officers and advisers were appoint- 
ed. Advisement was practically the key to 
the situation, since an improperly placed 
man was immediately made into a malcon- 
tent agitator and a source of constant 
annoyance both to the bureau and those 
around him. ‘The entrance salary of a 
rehabilitation assistant, which is the civil 
service title of a training officer, is $1,800 
to $2,200. Consider such a man at such 
an important post being expected to do the 
kind of work for which industrial corpora- 
’ tions pay their personnel, welfare and in- 
dustrial experts from $12,000 to $18,000 
per annum. 

“Up to a short time ago the New York 
office had but one man advising and read- 
vising all applicants for vocational train- 
ing. The work required at least six men.” 


In fairness, says Colonel Featherstone, 
it should be said that many of the ex- 
service men elected to take up certain 
courses. It is my firm belief that this 
should not have been permitted. An 
illustration is given: 


“Case A. P.—When he came out of the 
hospital he told the training officer that 
he wanted to take up architectural drafts- 
manship. This course calls for applied 
English, applied mathematics, technical 
instruction, blue-printing, organization of 
industry. (1, industrial organization; 2, 
occupational training; 3, the human factor 
in production; 4, place of capital in pro- 
duction; 5, materials and products of 
production; 6, market organization). The 
training officer, apparently without inquir- 
ing into the boy’s previous education or 
considering his temperament or the extent 
of the lad’s physical disability, so placed 
him. I happen to know that A. P. wanted 
to be an architect’s draftsman because a 
buddy in his squad was at one time an 
office boy in an architect’s office and had 
told him of the big money architects ‘made. 
The training officer should have spent half 
a day or a whole day, or two days if neces- 
sary, Studying A. P.’s case and should have 
persuaded him into some other course of 
training. 

“Tt has been found that the greatest 
evil in vocational training occurs in what 
is known as ‘placement training.’ By this 
practise veterans are apprenticed in trades 
such as plumbing, automobile mechanics, 
ete., and while there the veterans receive 
compensation until such time as the indi- 

_ vidual employing him, so to speak, certifies 
that he has mastered the trade. There is 
very little supervision over these men, and 
instances have been known where they 
report to work by telephone. Others were 
proficient in the trade before they went 
into the late war, and through collusion 
are receiving pay from the employer as 
well as training pay from the Government.” 


“Don’t kick your tires 


—use this gauge’’ 


If you are at all doubtful about the air in your 
tires, kicking them won’t tell you what you want 
to know. 


Improper inflation may be too much air or too 
little air or uneveninflation. With too much air 
the force of joltsand bumps isincreased, vibration 
is greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. 


With too little air the effect is the same as 
extra weight in thecar. The side walls of the tire 
are flexed and bent, heat develops inside the tire, 
and the life and wearing quality of the tireare 
seriously affected. Uneven inflation, one tire too 
hard and another too soft, upsets the balance 
of the body, the car responds poorly to the steer- 
ing wheel, and squeaks occur. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
tells you the exact air pressure in your tires. 
This is a good thing to know. Your tires last 
longer when properly inflated. 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is made in 
the same factory that produces Schrader Valve 
Insides and Schrader Universal Valves, which are 
standard equipment on practically every make 
of pneumatic tires in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is another Schrader contribution to 
aoe motoring comfort through better care 
of air. 


Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor 
accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada, $1.50). 
A special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


Institutional vocational work is also a 
subject of criticism in the report referred 
to. Colonel Featherstone says: 


“There are vocational schools that are ; 
good, fair and bad. Some were designed, 
built and equipped for vocational purposes, 
while others, like mushrooms, grew over / 


; eos A es of ome eis class have been é 
mate ; ti 
fed by theeesrvice men newspaper as. | DI RE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 

closures, or after an inspection by an official . 


high in authority. These inspections have 
been too infrequently held. The training 
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officer did not report unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, either because of his inexperience he- 
could not make a comparison of standards 
or he was wilfully negligent, and his chief 
concern was when pay came around. The 
present director of District 2 (he is the 
eighth director in fifteen months) is slowly 
finding out and closing up the incompetent 
schools and transferring the pupils to large 
and serious schools like those maintained 
by the City College of New York. My 
visit to the C. C. N. Y. showed it well 


S equipped to follow the progress of instrue- 

4 Let Corbin tions as laid down by the Veteran’s 

Bureau. It is conceded by all that I have 

| close your talked with that the C. C. N.Y. is one of 

the very best schools of its kind in this 

screen doors : district, and it is to be regretted that more 

} No dane es institutes like it did not get hold of the 
/ flies. AIC eon aor beys sooner instead of the ‘near’ schools. 

: ers. sell the Corbin ‘“Watchmaking and jewelry manufac- 


Screen Door Check. | turing are two courses that have been 
much criticized. Again the trouble can 


= 


be traced back to the time when the 


E 
Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware | icin “vat fist’ attsal Nemeou 


SFL OTT ATLA AA AAA TI EDOT GD cases that I have interviewed conclusively 
proved to me that their physical disabilities 
alone would bar them from suecess— 
clumsy hands at jewelry-making, withered 
feet at tailoring machines, poor eyes at 
watchmaking, and so on. I found very few 
men satisfied with the courses they were 
following. They answered, in most every 
ease, that they were there because their 
training officers ordered them there, some- 
times under threat of having their com- 
sersrecsic: | P. & F. CORBIN pensation taken away if they disobeyed. 
seceissrs New Britain Conn. “Many men are struggling at trades and 
commercial courses where even if they 
graduate there is very small likelihood of 
their being absorbed, for the reason that 
the trade is already overmanned or because 
of restrictions established by the unions 
(doubtless due to a lack of sympathetie 
understanding), a belief that the training 
acquired does not come up to the minimum 
entrance requirement.” 
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It is believed that, “with relatively few 
exceptions,’’ concludes the report,— 


Wee Prom i ane Sa Those connected with the Veterans’ 
THE ARM OF * , of ae Bureau want to do the right thing when not 
LAW AND ORDER Sey Beats oes S sete i embarrassed by outside influences, and 
aan’ EN have endeavored to do the right thing 

according to their lights. 

The original idea of decentralization of 
activities as incorporated in the Veterans’ 
Bureau act should be accomplished to the - 
fullest extent possible and full responsi- 
bility should be given to the district 
manager. It has been found that the 
district manager has, for the most part, 
been manager in name only and not in fact. 
He should be given the right to “hire and 
fire’? without regard or reference to the 
central office. He should have authority to 
cancel all contracts with vocational schools 
which he finds do not come up to the proper 
standard or are detrimental in any respect 
to the veterans. 

The practise of acbelerating claims out 
of order should be abolished. Red tape 
(and there is much of it) should be eut out. 
When a veteran appeals to the bureau for 
relief, such relief should be afforded as 
quickly as possible commensurate with — 
safeguarding the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

The fundamental difficulty with the 
Veterans’ Bureau is one which lies at the 
bottom of every attempt by American 


© “Hello, Central — 
Emergency Call 

» - “Police, please!” 
— ee ‘gl For the protection of your 
home and property against 
unlawful intrusion, a ol is. 


Oday most essential. 
_ Send for booklet, “Romance of a Colt” 2 


Seas Ss PATENT | FIRE ARMS MEG. 7COn HARTFORD, CONN sie 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
“717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Government authorities, and particularly 


the Federal Government, to administer a 
task of great complexity, namely, inade- 
quate salaries to secure personnel of the 
necessary ability. By reason of this and 
other administrative causes there has been 
considerable delay in bestowing upon the 
veterans the relief intended. 

The failure in this respect is a matter of 
deep concern to the Merchants’ Association 
because it has actively and sympathetically 
cooperated in every movement in behalf 
of the disabled ex-service men. It stands 
ready to continue to cooperate, and to this 
end it is reeommended that the association 
appoint an advisory committee, which 
committee should, if possible, work in 
close cooperation with the manager of 
District No. 2 for the purpose of rendering 
substantial and constructive assistance in 
the solution of the problems confronting 
him, The committee should consist of 
personnel men of wide experience identified 
or connected with large industrial enter- 
prises, doctors and surgeons of the highest 
standing, as well as experts in rehabilitation 
work and vocational training. This com- 
mittee should be the means of bringing 
about a better understanding between the 
veterans and the bureau itself, the citizens 
and their disabled soldier brothers, and 
should also be free at all times to present 
to the Merchants’ Association such prob- 
lems as may arise needing the full moral 
support of the association and the public, 
to the end that the disabled men and their 
dependents shall obtain the full benefits 
the nation desires them to receive. 


THE BUSY FORGER, AND HOW TO 
FOIL HIM 


VERY three and a half minutes of 
every banking day, a forged or altered 
check is passed some place in the United 
States. This rate is evidently not large 


These 12 Rules Will Help in Curbing 
Losses from Bad Check Operators 


. Write cheeks carefully, with 
pen, typewriter and machine. 

. Fillin all blank spaces. 

. Never make checks out to 
““eash”’ or ‘‘bearer.”’ 

. On cheeks for deposit write 
“for deposit’ only” over your 
signature. 

. Never sign blank checks. 

. Lock up your canceled vouchers. 

. Keep your blank checks and 
checkbooks locked up. 

. Be eareful how and where you 
sign your banking signature. 

. Serutinize all ‘‘certified”’ checks 
carefully. 

. Watch checks which seem to 
have the maker’s O. K. endorse- 
ment under signature of payee on 
back. 

. Be on your guard whenever a 
stranger is in a hurry to have his 
check cashed. 

. Do not follow the lines of action 
suggested by a stranger to verify 
his check. 


enough, at least in the estimation of the 
forger, for it is increasing enormously from 
year to year. When we consider that 
95 per cent. of all the business of. the 
United States is transacted in paper which 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


SINCE 1837 - QUALITY 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET 
NEw YORK 


No. 130 

An easy writer 
and a good ink 
carrier. 

Send 15c 

for the 12 most 
popular pens in 
the world. 


The Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Always a FRESH 
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The Inspector cuts out a narrow strip of the built-up roof 
from each 25 squares of roof area. These strips are care- 
fully examined and replaced, being reinforced in such 
a way that the cut does not impair the strength of the roof. 
The thick top layer of Specification Pitch and the heavy 
wearing surface of gravel or slag are then applied. 


The job is not done until the Inspector’s 


O. K. is on the Barrett Specification Roof— 


OT until the finished Barrett Specification Bonded Roof is ap- 


proved by a Barrett Inspector, is the roofer’s contract with the 


owner completed. For the Surety Company Bond which guarantees 
the roof against repair and maintenance expense is issued only on 
the Inspector’s O. K. 


And not. until the Inspector is sure that the roof conforms strictly 


to The Barrett Specification—not until he is sure that the required 
number of layers of Specification Felt and Specification Pitch were 
used, and properly used—does he approve the job. 


He bases his approval upon his own careful observations while the 


roof was under construction, and as a final and absolute check on both 
the materials and the workmanship he makes the famous ‘‘cut-out 
test”’ just before the wearing surface of gravel or slag is applied. This 
test is shown and described in the picture above. 


The Barrett Inspector takes no chances, for the roof must remain 


staunch and tight during all the years of the bonded period. 


The Barrett Bond Guarantee is therefore even more than a readily 
enforceable pledge of “no roof repairs.’ 


It is proof positive that the 


roof was properly constructed of the highest grade materials. And 
after all this is the best insurance of long uninterrupted roof service. 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs—Type “AA,” 
bonded for 20 years, and Type “A,” bonded for 10 years. 


Both are 


built of the same high-grade materials, the only difference being in the quan- 
tity used. We will gladly send, on request to our nearest office, full infor- 
mation regarding these bonded roofs and copies of the Barrett Specifications. 


The Company <=> 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Detroit if New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis allas 
Salt Lake City Bangor Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B, 


Halifax, N. 8. - 
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is only valuable because of the signature of . 
some firm or individual, the possibilities 
for forgery appear staggering. Hotel keep- 
ers are called upon to stand a good propor- 
tion of the loss, says Carl H. Getz, writing 
in Hotel Management (New York). To 
take a typical instance, a man went to 
a hotel in Pittsburgh, ran up a bill for 
$42.50, and offered a certified check for 
$300 on a Chicago bank in payment. The 
hotel cashier, not knowing the man, 
said it would be necessary to verify the 
certification. The man said that would be 
perfectly agreeable to him. The hotel 
wired the bank in Chicago, and asked 
whether such and such a check had been 
certified. Back came the answer that it 
had. The hotel cashed the check, and 
a few days later was advised that the en= 
dorsement was forged. Investigations 
showed that the check had been stolen 
from an apartment-house hall letter-box, 
that the crook had taken the check to the 
bank to be certified and then had forged 
the endorsement. What constitutes posi- 
tive identification is a puzzling question 
at times, admits Mr. Getz. For example: 


A man went into a hotel in ‘Minneapolis, © 
ran up a bill for $27 and then offered a 
check for $150 in payment. The check 
was payable to James F. Robinson. The 
hotel cashier asked for some means of 
identification. The man produced two 
letters, a lodge membership card, a war 
risk insurance card and then rolled up his 
sleeve. There, tattooed on his arm was 
“James F. Robinson.” The cashier cashed 
the check. A few days later the check was 
returned to the hotel with a notation from 
the bank that the signature was incorrect, 
which in bank language means forgery. 
Investigation showed that the man who 
presented the check was James F. Robin- 
son, but that he wasn’t the James F, Rob- 
inson to whom the check was made out. ° 

The annual losses from forgery, check- 
raising and alteration, forged endorse-— 
ments and forged certifications, is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. And hotels have 
to pay a large part of this. 

One of the most unusual cases of hotel 
forgery where a hotel manager was the 
victim is told in New York. The manager 
of one of the smaller hotels was at his desk 
one day when a well-drest young man 
came up to him and asked him if he would 
please recommend a good bank. He 
explained that he was just moving to 
New York and that he wanted to open an 
account. The manager suggested ‘the 
near-by branch of one of the large New 
York banks, adding: ‘I have an account 
there.” Fes - 

The young man thanked the manage 
and unknown to him presented himself 
a short time later at the neighborhood 
bank referred to. He said he was from the 
office of Mr. So-and-So, manager of the 
So-and-So Hotel (he had seen his name on 
a bronze v-shaped, desk-stand), and that 
he was sent for a book of blank checks. 
The checks were delivered. * 

An hour later the young man was back 


at the manager’s desk with a loose-leaf 


book which he 


asked the manager to — 
examine. : Bee 9 HR 


(=i 


FF tet 


“T have been all over the world,’ he 
aid, ‘‘and everywhere I go I get the signa- 
tures of hotel managers. See if you can’t 
find the names of some of your friends in 
_ this book.” 

_ And with that the young man handed the 
book to the manager who began going 
‘through it. On the second page he saw 
the name of a man he had worked with in 
Chicago. On the tenth page he found the 
name of a friend with whom he had been 
associated in Denver. And so he econ- 
tinued on through the book. When he 
eame to the last page, the young man 
handed the manager a pen and said: 

“Now, I want your signature, please.” 

~The manager signed his name and the 
name of his hotel and thought nothing 
about it. 

The young man then went to his room, 
took out his book of blank checks and his 
book of signatures and wrote out a check 
payable to himself for $500, and signed by 
the manager of the hotel. He then went 
to the neighborhood bank and offered the 
eheck for payment. The teller looked at 
the check and then at the young man and 
then told that he was sorry but that he 
couldn’t cash the check because he didn’t 
know him. 

““T told Mr. So-and-So I couldn’t cash 
this check, because no one knew me here,”’ 


oe. 


said the young man. ‘I wonder what _ 


I’m going to do. I wonder whether Mr. 
So-and-So can come here to the bank 
and identify me. Guess I’ll go back and 
see. By the way, if Mr. So-and-So can’t 
come, will it be all right for him to O. K. 
my signature?”’ 
“Yes,” said the teller. ‘“‘That will be 
all right. % 
- So the young man stept into a near-by 
_ eigar store, folded the check in such a way 
that in endorsing it he had the signature 
on the face of the check before him, forged 
the endorsement and added “O. K.” 
Then he took a walk around the block to 
kill the necessary amount of time before 
returning to the bank. . When he presented 
the check for payment again the teller 
asked him to sign his own name. Of 
-eourse, that was easy. And the young 
man received his money. 


Hotels are frequent victims of forgers 
because it is the business of hotels to serve 
and because hotels are so very careful not 
to offend. One of the commonest of 
tricks employed to-day by the crook, says 
Mr. Getz, is to call at the mail desk for 
mail, adding: 


“Ts there any mailfor me, please? If 

I don’t get my salary check pretty soon 
_~ Tl have to sleep on a park bench.”’ 

Usually this is said loud enough for the 
_ eashier to hear. The next day the crook 
calls again. 
— “Any mail for me to-day?” he asks. 
. “I'll have to stop eating if I don’t get my 
salary pretty soon. I can’t understand 
this delay.” 
Again the cashier takes note. 
- The next day the crook calls again— 
always after banking hours—and _ this 
time he receives a letter mailed by a con- 
_federate. He opens the letter in the 
presence of the mail clerk and happily 
extracts his check. As he reads the letter 
he has something like this to say: 
““There’s my little pal. Wonder where 
in the world you have been?”’ 

And then after he has read his letter: 
“So some stupid stenographer mailed 
you to the wrong address. One of these 
lays she’ll have me living in the street.” 
Then he goes to the cashier’s desk who 
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Ten Thousand Feet 


Tramp Through Your House 


EN thousand feet tramp through 

your house. .There may be only a few 
today, only a few tomorrow, but day after day, 
week after week for months and years the 
hurrying feet continue, as family and friends 
come and go. Were all the footsteps of a 
few years to come in a single day, it would 
be as though an army of ten thousand 
marched through your house. 


Clicking heels; romping, skipping little folks; 
scraping chairs, and the never-ceasing tramp 
back and forth, toand fro! Yetall you need to 
completely protect the floor from the pounding 
wear and tear of these countless footsteps is a 
film of Acme Quality Paints or Varnishes no 
Heavieraunan. this .thnielin Ce eem ee 


Acme Quality saves the surface—and, when 
you save the surface you save all. Thirty- 
eight years of experience have enabled us to 
incorporate in Acme Quality Products un- 
surpassed qualities of wear resistance. They 
meet.every test—of appearance, of easy appli- 
cation, of permanence, of protection. 


Protect your property—increase its value— 
add to its attractiveness. There is an Acme 
Quality Paint or Varnish for every surface 
inside and outside the house. They are sold 
by thousands of stores everywhere. If you do 
not know the Acme Quality dealer in your 
town, write to us. We will be glad to send 
you his name and our literature. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 
Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME’ QUALIT a 


aints -Enamels-— Stains zVarnishes ~ 


Y eve 
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Not only SWP. (the name of Sherwin-Williams 
house paint) but every Sherwin-Williams paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel is made especially for the 
surface it is intended to beautify or protect. You 
name the surface. Your Sherwin-Williams dealer 
will give you the right finish for it. 


> WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES © 


The right finish 
for each surface 


- PAINTS anp 


Send 50c. (65c. in Canada) for 
The Home Painting Manual, 
170 page book with 27 full page 
color plates. 

Department B 435 
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has heard all of this for three consecutive 


_ days. 


““Wonder whether you can cash this 
salary check of mine,’’ the crook asks. 
“Salary and week’s expense. Sorry to 
trouble you but the bank has elosed and 
I’m just about broke. Stenographer in 
my office mismailed it.’’ 

The cashier demands some means of 
identification, and of course the érook is 
always prepared. He receives his money 
and the hotel is the loser. 


Few people, says the writer, have any 
idea that 95 per cent. of all the business 
in the United States is transacted in paper 
which is only valuable because of the signa- 
ture of some firm or individual. During 
1921— 


More than 6,000,000,000 (billion) checks 
totaling more than $400,000,000,000 (bil- 
lion), or eighty times the amount of 
actual currency in the United States, 
passed through the clearing houses of the 
country. This means that sixty checks 
for a total sum of $5,420 were drawn for 
every person in the United States. Check 
protectors, patent papers and safety inks 
have played ‘a real part in curtailing the 
work of the forger and check raiser. 

J. H. McFarlan, of the claim department 
of the National Surety Company, reported 
that the claim payments for the first three 
months in 1922 were greater than the pay- 
ments made during the entire three years 
previously. 


HE BEAT TWO U-BOATS WITH A PENCIL 


eG 71TH a grisly wound to be drest,’’ 


Sir Richard Grenville of the 
Revenge left the deck only to be wounded 
again, but he kept up the fight against 
the 53 Spanish ships in perhaps the 
most famous fight in the history of the 
British Navy. Admiral Benbow directed 
a sea fight in a barrel of sawdust, his legs 
shot off. Grenville and Benbow died of 
their wounds, but their spirit flashed forth 
again in the American Navy during the 
late war when a wounded captain stuck to 
the bridge after being nearly torn to 
pieces by an explosion, and then navigated 
his ship for a week by pad and pencil, 
his jaw being smashed. During this week 
two submarines were fought off. This story 
came out during a ward-room talk in the 
course of the recent naval maneuvers in . 
which conditions of submarine warfare were ~ 
imitated. With all lights out, memories of 
war days came to the minds of officers off 
watch and Mr. Carter Field, correspondent 
of the New York Tribune on board U.S. S. 
Henderson, retells the story told by Dr. ¥ 
Connie Wynne, surgeon of the battle-ship 
California, Admiral Eberly’s flagship: 


a 


For cold nerve I unhesitatingly award the — 
palm to Captain Dick White. He was in — 
command of the transport Orizaba in 
1918. We were going over jammed with 
troops and only Navy reserve officers, with y 
little experience, under Captain White. 4 


secutive officer to experiment further. 
er, however, the officer again attempted 
)set off the firing apparatus. The captain 
as warned and came tearing aft, shouting 
ders to desist. As the captain neared 
lere was a terrific explosion. 


men carrying a sheet. I ordered them to 
lay it down, and looking within I saw the 
body of the executive officer blown to pieces. 
A dozen men were frightfully wounded, 
three of them dying the next day. 
_ At that moment, hearing a series of terri- 
ble grunts, I looked around and saw Cap- 
tain White attempting to pull himself up 
from the deck by a stanchion. One arm 
and one leg hung limp. His jawbone was 
broken, with the teeth and bone hanging 
utward on one side of hisface. His tongue 
as swollen and thrust through his remain- 
ing teeth, so that he could not speak. He 
as peppered all over with the wounds of 
ying steel. He was emitting the most 
terrible gurglings and grunts, trying to 
indicate the danger of a small fire started by 
the explosion reaching the depth charges 
lining the decks. 
When the fire had been extinguished I 
had the captain taken to the sick bay, and 
stopt his bleeding temporarily. He 
wrote on a slip of paper, ‘‘ Tend to the others 
first.’’ I had him carried to his cabin and 
ordered him to stay there while I attended 
to the other wounded. Finally, I was in- 
formed the captain was not in his cabin, 
but was on the bridge. I rushed up there 
and expostulated. He wrote: ‘“‘I have no 
one to navigate the ship.’”” He had had 
himself carried to the bridge and tied to 
a stanchion to hold himself upright, tho 
his leg and arm had not been set. 

I had him taken to the sick bay and be- 
gan work on him. We carried a tube con- 
nected with the bridge to the side of the 
operating table. 

When the captain had been eared for I 
had him carried to his eabin and for a week 
he navigated his ship therefrom by the 
pad and pencil and tube method. In that 
time he fought two submarines which 
attempted to torpedo us. 


PENSIONS FOR PIGEON VETERANS 
IN ENGLAND—Some of the birds which 
served England as carriers in the late ‘war 


deserve the Victoria Cross, cables a London ~ 


journalist to the New York Evening Post. 
Even tho no Crosses are to be awarded to 
the ecarrier-pigeon heroes, it is now an- 
nounced that ‘‘all ex-service pigeons which 
were several times under fire during the 
war while carrying important messages for 
the British Army and Navy,’ have been 
pensioned off for life by the British War 
Department, in the care of a special keeper. 
The dispatch adds: 


A large number were used to convey war 
messages ashore from ships and also be- 
tween France and England. One bird, 
known as ‘Number 12,” highly distin- 
guished itself. Once while carrying a mes- 
sage 108 miles it was shot through the 
wing, but bravely ‘carried on” and 
brought the dispatch to land. 

_ The information the bird carried saved 

the town of Bridlington from a bombard- 
nent. The bird’s mate was shot down at 
he time by a German submarine. 


_Irushed to the deck and met some sea- 
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FIBRECOATING-— 


Saves roofs 
Pays for itself 


EEPING a roof coated pays like keeping 
your car greased, your house painted or 
your land fertilized. 


Carey Fibre Coating adheres in any kind of 
weather to any wood, metal or composition 
roof. It adds years of life to the roof at mini- 
mum cost per year. 


It prevents damage to building and contents 
from unexpected leaks which no other insurance 
will cover. 


It is made of roof preserving oils, and given 
filling and binding properties by addition of 
rock fibre from the Carey asbestos mines. 


It can be bought from Carey building material 
dealers and applied by any one. Any Carey 
contract roofer will apply it, and make expert 
roof repairs that may be needed. Name of 
nearest roofer and samples of materials listed 
below, which he will apply, sent on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
4 General Wayne Ave., Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
1873— Fifty Years of Progress— 1923 


Makers of ‘* The Shingle that never curls” 


Asbestos and asphalt specifica- 
tion roofs for every type of 
building. 


Carey asphaltic water De OORnE 
for building foundations assure 
dry, healthy basements. 
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Woman’s Work Is Simplified— 


Time, Strength and Money Saved 


c. H, LEONARD 


The Leonard food chamber is one 
piece triple-coated with porcelain. No 
seams or cracks. No scratch can mar 
it. Corners are rounded. Porcelain 
extends clear around the door frame. 
Easy to clean. Many other Leonard 
perfections. Furnished with water 
coolers and outside icing doors when 
desired. 


One out of every six refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. It’s real 
economy to get your refrigerator one 
size larger than you think you need. 
Ask why before you buy. 


Wide-awake women are delighted to learn how the Leonard 
saves and serves; how it makes meal-planning easy, saves time 
and toil, and gives the housewife extra hours for rest and recrea- 
tion. The Leonard will keep your meats, salads, vegetables and 
fruits fresh, sweet and clean, 


Ten walls of insulation are built into the Leonard to prevent 
the cold escaping and heat entering. Ice lasts longer in the 
Leonard—another great economy. 


See the nearest Leonard dealer. If 
you cannot find him, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain, and catalog illustrating over 
75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 
Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on “Selec- 
tion and Care of Refrigerators” will 
be mailed, too. 


There is a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
304 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is madein Grand Rapids 
the fine furniture center of the world 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 


Refrig 


erator 


‘Like a Clean China Dish’’ 
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TELEPHONE TEMPER 


HE world at large has talked a lot 

about what it has to stand from tele 
phones and operators. It may be about 
time that the world at large, suggests 
friend of the operators, should take ti 
to think of what the girl at the switchboard 
has to stand in the way of complaints, 
erumbles, roars, bad language and irra- 
tional abuse. ‘‘I wonder what a telephone 
operator thinks about the human race in 
general?” asks Antoinette Donnelly, i 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘‘Wonder 
what we’d think if we knew what she 
thought about some of us, who nurse the 
private opinion, and exploit the public one, 
that we would never do or say anything 
to hurt another’s feelings?” Miss Don- 
nelly comments: 


What a fine old revival meeting if w 
sinners—yes, I’d be there, too—were calle 
up front and made to repeat before an as- 
sembled throng our interpretation of the 
Golden Rule as we practise or have pra 
tised it at times when we wanted a number 
and did not get it the instant the call wor 
and number were out of our mouths. A 
passer-by who stumbled in upon us migh: 
think from the language he heard he ha 
hit a Billy Sunday P. M. minus the salva 
tion angle. Outrageous language delivered 
in outrageous tones he’d hear. Blas- 
phemous barks and-yelps and whines,’ aye, 
and words, too. Every variety of temper 
from mild to insane. Tones graded 
from slight impatience to bitter condemna- 
tion. 

If there is a point on the compass indi- 
eating the duality of humans it would lead 
direct to the telephone instrument in the 
hands of a peevish, irritable, bad-tempered- 
person. What is the psychology of the 
conversion of a normal enough tempera 
ment under other circumstances suddenly 
gone wrong with the act of picking up the 
receiver? 

Cowardice for one thing. Ragged nerves 
awaiting an opportunity to explode. n 
undisciplined mental state. ‘_ 

Cowardly, because I doubt if one of us 
would dare to use the tone or language we 
do in these irrational moments were we 
face to face with the individual. Cowardly, 
because she has no comeback. What she 
may think of us she must keep to herself 
and does. She’s a better man. than we 
are, Gunga Dhin, because she has self- 
control. 


is ours of indistinct pronunciation, talking 
away from the telephone so that we can not. 


No, the telephone 
operator is trained to serve us to the best 
of her ability, and always to give full 
measure of a smile with the voice under all 
conditions, to inject a palliative “please” 
and a “thank you”’ when she asks you se 
repeat the number: 

How many of us say y Plegon when we: 
ask for a number? 


_ The telephone companies require otha 
Sieh applicant take a four bees bas ni 


BARA SER PL sesh Seis AES ee. 


~ Donnelly, in pronunciation of exchanges 
and distinct numerals, in voice inflection, 
and in the courteous retort under all cir- 
cumstanees. The writer speculates: 


Wonder if such a course ascribed to the 
telephone-using public would not minimize 
the wasted energy and outbursts of 
temper. 

Lesson No. 1 might include a knowledge 
of the fact that the girl who responds when 
you pick up the receiver is a human being, 
young, as a general thing, apt, well- 

mannered, a gir] whose duties are exacting, 

_ who has as much right to nerves as any 
other girl, who is responsive to the kindly 
intonation in a voice, who at times must 
put up a heroie struggle to stifle an out- 
burst in her own defense. An educational 
movie might be presented at this lesson 
showing the same person with the impera- 
tive voice demanding quick action and 
railing at a few seconds’ delay, approaching 

a glove counter on a bargain day. She 

does not yell at the clerk, ‘‘Give me these 

gloves. I want them right away or I'll 

complain to the manager.’’ No, she 

awaits her turn and says in perfectly 
agreeable tone, ‘‘I’ll take this pair, 
please.” If she has to wait a couple of 

minutes for package and change she does 
it complacently. 

She has been trained to this more placid 
frame of mind by shopping experience. 
And, besides, she would not dare reveal a 
bad temper to the onlookers nor to the 
girl behind the counter 

It is not so much in defense of the tele- 
phone girl I write this, but to try to point 
out the folly of a telephone temper, because 
it uses up energy that, applied to legitimate 
things, would ineur profit, instead of total 
loss. To prove further that by one’s 
mental attitude in this daily ‘habit of 
telephone using you may school yourself 

-to a better self-control in other things as 
well. If we are a nation living upon our 
nerves, here is a national opportunity to 
train those nerves. _, 

Let the telephone girl herself be your 
object lesson. 

Whether you have your own private 
opinion about these girls and their service 
ability, you have to admit they have better 
self-control, because, being human beings, 
if they had not office regulations alone 
would not prevent them occasionally from 
breaking out with a few plain facts about 

what they think of us. They work under 
a constant pressure that few of us who have 
not visited central offices believe. I ven- 
ture to say that the high-strung, nervous 
person, who is usually the telephone 
“erank,’ would not survive a full day 
Sof it, 

Yet, I found in my investigation that a 
telephone central office is at least one place 
in the world where the Golden Rule is 
applied for our benefit. 

- As a ‘“‘cooperator” in the more even 
scheme of things all she asks is that you be 
sure to have the right number, speak it 
carefully and distinctly, talking into the 
telephone with your lips about half an inch 
from the mouthpiece, and to move the 
receiver hook up and down slowly, not 
rapidly, when you wish to recall the opera- 
tor. 

“Doing this is part of your job,” she 
says. Every time you fail on these points 
you put difficulties in the way of the opera- 
tor trying to serve you. , 

Following these instructions, I wish to 
inject right here, is excellent training for 

_ better mental poise. 
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LAY 
St ty Ten Se” 


CHURCH Sani-White 
Seats are found in the 
newest homes, clubs, 
better apartment houses 
and in the larger resort 
and metropolitan hotels 
—the Biltmore and Am- 
bassador Hotels in New 
York City, Ambassador 
in Atlantic City, and 
many others, 


Why not an 


ALL-WHITE bathroom? 


Clip—To remind 
the Architect 


THE closet shall be 
Plate Ni 
complete as described 
with exception of seat 
which shall be Church 
Sani-White, Plate 142, 
as> made by C. “RB, 
Church Mfg. Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. (Plumbers 
are glad .to furnish 
Church Seats with any 

make of bowl). 


HURCH Sani-White Seats carry out the 
C keynote of the “all-white bathroom.” 
They are plated with an ivory-white 
sheathing without seams or joints. This 
sheathing cannot absorb moisture or hold 
dirt—it is cleaned as easily as porcelain 
and is equally sanitary. A white glossy 
surface that cannot be contaminated and 
is guaranteed never to change color, 
crack, craze, warp, or chip. 

If you are about to build, make sure of 
the economy and sanitation that comes 
from the use of Church Seats by clipping 
out and handing to your architect the 
specification at the left. 


Replace unsanitary seats 


Ir you want to replace unsightly toilet . seats in 
your home, telephone your plumber and ask him 
to install-Church Seats. He can attach them in 
afew minutes. ‘They will last for years. 

Upon request, we will mail you a small cross- 
section of a Church Seat showing the impervious 
ivory-white sheathing, with the interesting booklet, 
“Why White?” 


Architects, Plumbing Jobbers, 
Contractors and Dealers—write 
for Catalogue and Style Poster. 


AL. F. CHURCH- MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 1898 


Holyoke, Mass. 


oo. 
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Grand Canyon 
National Park 
Arnona and 
New Mexico 
Rockies «~ 


Fred Harvey 
als 


mail 
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{ Mr. W. J. BLACK, EAS i 
i Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines ; 
a 1142 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
> Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: t 
] California Picture Book Colorado Summer 
i | Grand Canyon Outings Off The Beaten Path # 
t (Mark with X those wanted.) ' 
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HE farmer’s wife had milked the cows 

and was coming up the hill with the 
foaming pail, when she spied Jimmie, the 
black bear cub, ambling down to meet her. 
From the mischief in Jimmie’s comical 
eyes, she knew that she was ‘‘in for it.” 
She was too far from the bar to hide behind 
its sheltering door. Being about equal in 
the matter of latitude and longitude, she 
could. not dodge or run 
away. Besides, she “was 
handicapped by the full 
milk-pail. There was noth- 
ing to do but to stand her 
ground and await the on- 
slaught. It came. Jimmie 
stood on his hind legs in 
front of her, threw his stout 
forearms around the pail, 
and thrust his leng nose 
deep into the warm milk. 
In vain she tried to pull the 
pail away; it seemed to be 
glued to him. Reinforee- 
ments were rapidly rushed 
to her. Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes, the owner of the 
bear, and his wife ran 
to help the milk matron. 
“But,” philosophically ob- 
serves Mr. Baynes in Na- 
ture Magazine (Washing- 
ton, D. C.)>‘‘it is said that 
‘God helps those who help 
themselves,’ so I guess Jim- 
mie had God on his side. . 
At all events I was quite — 
too late, for this ursine 
suction pump had prac- 
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THE FAST LIFE OF JIMMIE, BLACK BEAR CUB 


dairies seemed to tickle pleasantly his nos- — 
trils, and of course there was always a fair 
chance of tickling his palate as well. Then 
there was the fun of frightening things— 
hens, ducks, and sheep and cows—and the 
greater fun of chasing them afterward. 
I once saw him chase some cows in a pasture 
until they were tired out. Not all farm 
animals can be chased, however, and some- 
times luck was clean against him. Once I 
saw a cow he was taking liberties with butt 


vf - ane \ 
Courtesy of ‘‘Nature Magazine’’ (Washington). 


“HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU!” 


tically emptied the pail Bear cubs are strongly of the opinion that the best drink in. 


when I finally succeeded in 
prying him loose.” Jimmie 
answered rather faithfully Kipling’s de- 
scription of a commissariat camel in that 
he was ‘‘a devil and an ostrich and an 
orphan child in one”; for, says Mr. 
Baynes: 


It took him less than five minutes to prove 
to any one that he was a little devil. He 
really was an orphan too, for his mother 
was killed by Indians soon after he was 
born, and even if he didn’t know that, his 
friend the housekeeper did her best to spoil 


him and to make the rest of us feel that to - 


thwart him in any way was to take a mean 
advantage of an infant who had no parents 
to stand up for him. To be sure he didn’t 
look in the least like an ostrich, but all the 
farmer folk ‘‘allowed”’ that he was ‘“‘a bird”’ 
~and he was liable at any time to make on 
short notice a desert of any place he hap- 
pened to be at. He was always getting into 
mischief, and perhaps there isn’t a neighbor 
within a radius of a mile of our house who 
hasn’t some story to tell of an adventure 
with him. 
Jimmie loved farms and never tired of 
exploring them. The odors-of orchards and 


the universe is fresh warm milk. 


him for twenty feet under a barbed-wire — 
fence and into the adjoining pasture. On 
another occasion I saw him deliberately 
start to shin up the hind leg of a very steady 
old horse, who kicked him, if not into the 
middle of next week, at least into the fur- 
ther end of this one. But usually Jimmie 
got the best of it, as when one day he was 
pursued by a savage cow. As soon as she 
stopt he stept up close, arose on his sturdy © 
hind legs, gave her two swift uppercuts, — 
right and left on the “point” of her jaw, 
and then ran up a fence post out of reach to 
wateh the effect. 
He was quite as successful with his 
‘human victims. One of our farmer neigh- 
bors who sleeps on the first floor has a rare 
—almost extinct—passion for fresh air. 
One day Jimmie climbed through his open 
window, and when that night the man got — 
into bed in the dark, he thought somebody — 
had been setting a steel trap for him. It 
was only Jimmie, who resented being dis-- 
turbed so late at night and who bit one — 
great toe so badly that it had to be carried — 
in a sling. Og eae 
At one time when their house was 
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going repairs, Mr. and Mrs. Baynes were 
stopping at a farmhouse, and of course 
Jimmie had to be invited, too, for there 
was nothing else to do with him exactly. 
_ Jimmie enjoyed life on the farm. One day 
he had a perfectly gorgeous time in the 
pantry. But, continues Mr. Baynes: 


; 
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Perhaps the most surprizing incident 
occurred the day he was locked in the cellar 
to keep him out of the pantry, where, we 
might mention in passing, there was a huge 
hogshead into which flowed the purest of 
pure drinking-water from a spring on the 
hillside behind the house. Our buxom 
-hostess, busy in the kitchen, suddenly be- 
came aware of a most unusual noise behind 
the pantry door. 

Seizing a rolling-pin she strodé across the 
kitchen, and after one moment’s hesitation 
she flung wide the door. The sight she saw 
astonished her so that she let fall the 
rolling-pin and collapsed into a generously 
proportioned armchair. The pantry 
looked as if it had been through a fire. 
The floor and almost everything else was 


soused with water, and sodden cookies . 


lay helplessly among the broken jam-pots. 

- In the floor was a ragged hole and chunks 
of rotten wood added to the general desola- 
tion. But it was not this which had caused 

_ the portly hostess to collapse; it was the 
figure of Jimmie, the picture of saturated 
deviltry, standing to his chest in the water- 
barrel, and with paws working like the arms 
of a windmill, batting the water in every 
direction. He had climbed upon a pile of 
lumber, and finding the old floor near the 
barrel soft and punky, he had ripped a hole 
in it with his strong claws and climbed up 
into what to him was heaven itself. 


TRY A BIT OF BAND MUSIC ON YOUR 
BALKY HORSE 


HE exciting discovery that grand opera 
is good for balky horses was made quite 
by accident. Edward Andrews, a comedian 
with the Rex Reynolds Opera Company, 
early in his career was traveling about with 
afamily concert company. Those were the 
days when every show that amounted to 
anything carried a band, so they had an 
eight-piece brass band, and they traveled in 
wagons with four horses on the passenger- 
wagon and two on the baggage. In asmall 
town in Missouri, one of the horses got 
loose in the barn and was kicked. A flesh 
wound in the hip, not serious, but requiring 
stitching, made the animal unfit for travel, 
so Mr. Andrews started out to find a trade, 
with the startling results related by Frances 
Montgomery in the Oakland Tribune Maga- 
zine. In the words of Mr. Andrews: 


““Ves,’ said the liveryman, ‘I can get 

you a dead mate for your team, and I think 
- you ean trade and get fifteen dollars to 
boot.’ He produced the horse and we made 
the trade. With my fifteen dollars boot 
money and a good sound mare I felt so sat- 
isfied that I called my brother George to 
see the new animal. 

“““There’s something wrong here,’ said 
he. ‘Why, this is a fine high-headed animal 
and easily worth fifty dollars more than the 
- other horse.’ 

“Thorough as we were in our inspection 
we could find nothing wrong with our new 
possession. So we went to the liveryman. 

‘** Look here,’ I said, ‘we’re game. The 
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Girls and boys play 
tennis twelve months 
in the year in the 

San Francisco Bay cities. 


Touring over the superb highways of Central California, you 
make camp close to a trout stream, and sleep underclear skies. 


Cees PLAY more in California because 
there are more days of sunshine during 
the year, because there are higher moun- 
tains and deeper valleys, smoother roads to 
travel over, and because,—well, because 


you feel more like playing in California. 


In Piéturesque San Francisco 
Your first hour in San Francisco will tell 
youwhy, and how people in California play 
as they prosper, and prosper as they play. 
Street corners ablaze with flowers, the bal- 
conies of Chinatown, giant ocean liners,sky 
blue dories of the fisher fleet, world famous 
Golden Gate Park, oceanside pub- 
licgolflinks,and everywhere, soft 
sunshine and cool breezes weave 
themselves into the city’s whole- 
some and dominating business 
life. And youwill find many other 
distinctive attractions every day. 


Your Best Starting Point 


More than that, San Francisco is 
your natural starting point forall 
your trips. North to rivers, lakes, 
redwoods, geysers, the volcano 
of Lassen Volcanic National 
Park or snowy Shasta; east to blue Lake 
Tahoe, Yosemite National Park, Feather 
River Canyon and the High Sierras; south- 
ward along the PacificOcean to many famous 
seashore playgrounds—all these trips you 
will want to make, and can make easily. 


See the Great Valley 


And here’s the point—You can live all the 
time in California, the land of a thousand 
enjoyments, moreeasily and more profitably 
than elsewhere. There is room for you with 
only a modest nestegg at the start. For ex- 
ample, the Great Central Valley, tributary 
to San Francisco and five hundred miles 
long, contains not only millions of fertile 

es with tremendously valuable crops go- 


act [ Print Name and Address Plainly } 


Polo is a natural sport for many Californians who grow up 
in the saddle and live much out-of-doors. 


ing to market every month in the year, it 
contains other lands, equally fertile, await- 
ing only intelligent effort to make them 
equally productive. Nearly a million acres 
of irrigated lands alone, close to cities and 
served by the matchless system of paved 
highways, are ready for occupancy, and 
opportunities for many other enterprises 
are everywhere manifest. 


Low Excursion Rates 

This summer you can take advantage 
of low railroad excursion rates and visit 
California at small cost, making San Francisco 
4 yourstarting point for trips toany 
| part of the State, with greater 
returns for your investment than 
other trips offer because there are 
more different attractions for your 
enjoyment. In addition, you can 
see for yourself what life i in Cali- 
fornia is like. CALIFORNIANS INC., 
a non-profit organization of citi- 
zens and institutions interested in 
‘the sound development of the 


Trees thousands of years old State, will gladly help you plan 


tower above smooth auto roads 
in the great redwood forests your trip, and assist you in every. 
of California coast counties. 


possible way after you arrive. 
Write today for the new, free, illustrated 
booklet, “California, Where Life is Better.” 
Radice 


ians 


SAN FRANCISCO 
[ser AGEL cee ee ce eel 


CALIFORNIANS Inc., 

140 Montgomery Street, Room 507-D, 
San Francisco, California 

Please send me your booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better” 


Name 


Street. 
City. 
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Decide Early—Decide Now for a 


Vacation in 


“The. Charmed Land” 


A VACATION in the Charmed Land is some- 

thing unique and apart from a vacation 
anywhere else in the world—certainly on this 
continent. 


Unique in the wealth of interest and charm 
and the wonderful things to do that make for 
pleasure and health—physical, mental and 
spiritual. 


Unique in climate—soft, soothing, glorious 
days and cool, refreshing nights. Unique in 
the absence of pests and poisonous reptiles, of 
cyclones, hurricanes and earthquakes. . 


Unique in the glory and beauty of the land—snowclad 
mountains set in superb Alpine gardens, mountain lakes 
equalling Switzerland’s, rushing trout streams, tumbling 
waterfalls, vast forests and lov ie woodsy things, the surf 
pounding in from the Pacific, great stretches of inland 
sea, perfect motor roads and alluring trails. 


No other such land of golf and summer sport and play, 
Decide early, decide now—come, 


Low round trip fares and a trip through Wonderland 
or the transcontinental motorist. 


Send for the Charmed Land Booklet. 


Seattin CHAMBER or ComMERCE 
901 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


Sol Ace TLE 


Center of America’s Summer Playground 
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BIRDS BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


trade’s made and the horse is ours. - 
what’s the secret?” 
“<Wall,’ drawled the liveryman, ‘he’s 


sound and we recommend him, but he won’t 
pull the hat off your head!’ 

‘“««Precious near right about him being a 
dead mate for your horse,’ chuckled my 
brother George. 

oe Well, we'll hitch him to our four-horse 
team,’ I said. ‘The other three horses can 
pull and he can march along.’ 

““*T reckon it’ll take more than three 
horses to make that feller march,’ replied 
the liveryman. 

‘We hitched up. A big crowd gathered. 
By this time most of them knew about the 
trade, and also of the tendencies of the new 
horse. 

“*Well, boys,’ 
have the troupe here to-night. 
never get out of town.’ 

“The worst part of the embarrassing 
situation was that ~the road facing us, 
which took us out of the Missouri River 
valley, was up a steep hill. That was the 
moment of inspiration. ‘We'll be game,’ 
I said. ‘Get out your band instruments, 
boys, and let’s play-’em a little tune.’ 

‘“‘With a grand flourish, we struck up a 
lively air. The horse that wouldn’t pull 
began to prance and then to pull at the bit. 
‘Let him go,’ I yelled. The driver gave him 
the reins and we went out of town flying 
and the bystanders hurrahing. 

‘“That horse never balked but once after 
that and then I got out the horn and tooted 
it a couple of times and he went right into 
the collar.” 


yelled one villager, ‘we'll 
They'll 


About a month later when the company 
drove into Creek, Nebraska, Mr. Andrews 
saw a team of horses in front of the hotel, 
one of which had balked and was lying 
down. They were hitched to a load of 
lumber and the owner was standing by, 
looking disconsolate. Says Mr. Andrews: 


“T stopt my wagon and approached the 
owner. The horses were a beautiful pair of 
chestnut sorrels with silver manes and 
tails. ‘ 

“““Forses balking?’ I asked. 

“The stranger slowly and indifferently 
lifted his eyes. 

‘**Tooks like it, don’t it? S’pose you’ve 
got some remedy fer to drive ’em. Ye 
needn’t bother to tell it. They’ve all told 
me how a’ready and nothin’ works.’ 

“““T ean drive your horse,’ I replied; ‘but 
not now. I'll trade you this gray team you 
see here; perfectly sound and young. Ifyou 
don’t live too far from here you can take 
my team and drive your lumber home. 
Tl take your team and put them in the 
barn here. I'll give them no medicine—only 
oats and hay. After you’ve tried my team, 
if you want to, we’ll trade.” 

‘“*Fair enough,’ said the stranger. ‘I 
live only a-half milefrom here. I'll try your 
team and if I am not here by 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, you can consider it a 
trade.” 

‘Well, he hitehed my horses to his lum- 
ber and drove off. I was on the spot at 9 
in the morning. So was the stranger. But 
he did not bring the team with him. He 
was satisfied and smiling. 

‘“*Tt’s a trade all right,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
tried your team to every farm implement 
on the place and they stop at nothing. 
But, stranger, what I come back for is to 


Now _ 


INETY years experi- 

ence as manufacturers 

of the highest grade drug and 
toilet products constitute an_ 
unanswerable argument for 
the superior virtue of Calox — 


—the Oxygen Tooth Powder. 
Cleans, polishes and beauti- 


fies. 


Calox is at your druggist. 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rossrys, Inc. 
o1 Fulton St., New York City 


Be the MEDITERRANEAN. 


E U R (@) | June o—Africa (Tunis, Car- 


thage)—Naples to Edinburgh (with OR SR 

Highcas 93 days—$1290. VACATION TOURS— 

from N. ¥. June 23,30: 80 days—$820; 72 days—$760. 
Twenty- fifth Year. Illustrated booklet with map. 

The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


RRO ye 
ee ONLY ‘42 5 


This sum includes all traveling, living and ordinary 
sightseeing expenses. unusual opportunity for 
those interested in seeing at moderate cost all that 
the Old World offers. Other Gates Tours from $425 
to $1100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. Sailings from 
May to September. : 
Comfort combined with economy 
Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with the 
idea of giving their patrons comfort combined with 
economy. Write today for Gates Tour Booklet D-13. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - 


~ Rome 


Frank’s Tours 


have no equal. The personal attention we give 
each Tour guarantees your greatest comfort and 
. pleasure. 

We are one of the oldest travel organizations 
in the world. 48 years catering Ww the traveling 


public and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our guests Many benefits. 


Moderate Price and 
De Luxe Tours 
_ Official Agents All Steamship Lines 
Early reservations have many advantages. 


Frank Tourist Co. i 
(Established 1875) 


489 Fifth Avenue, New Yor = 
219 South 15th’ Street, Philadelphia 
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Health Care of the Baby | 


(Revised Edition, 165th Thousand) 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 

The thirteenth edition of this work comes of 
a@ naturally increased demand which caused Dr. 
Fischer to rewrite it in part, add two new chapters, 
and carefully revise the remainder. Four ey 
tant steps in the baby’s life are considered with 
special care—airing, bathing, clothing, dieting. 
First aid in all contingencies has full SonRItaae on. 
A classic for the nursery and the home. 2) 

12mo. Cloth, 231 pages. Tlustrated. ry 3 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. ets 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.. i 
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s~you drive that earned balky horse 
of mine!’ : 
‘We hitched the team. We got out the 
band instruments. I told the farmer to 
get in. ‘We're going right by your place,’ 
I said, ‘and we'll take you home. You 
may then see how I drive a balky horse.’ 


Ps ‘All set, we struck up the march from | 


-‘Tannhauser’ and we kept it going cres- 
- eendo until we reached the astounded 
_ farmer’s front gate. 

_ “By Gad! You’ve turned the trick,’ 
gasped the dazed man. ‘But a farmer 
_ can’t carry a brass band around to keep a 

_balky horse going. I guess I made a good 

trade.’”’ 


“But later on, when the concert company 
had become an opera company and traveled 
in trains, balky horses had become almost a 
forgotten subjeet with Mr. Andrews, and 
besides, there were no band instruments to 
operate with, but, the story goes on: 


The company arrived one day at a little 
station.in Texas. There were teams wait- 
ing to drive the players to the town, two 
miles distant.. The company was loaded 
into the various vehicles. The comedian, 
with some of the chorus boys, climbed up 
behind two sleek sorrels. 

The ‘‘off” horse wouldn’t move. 

“T ean drive that horse,’ volunteered 
Andrews. 

“What do you know about a horse that 
I don’t?” snapt the driver. ‘‘I was brune 
up with ’em.”’ 

“Well, I know a little trick that you 
don’t,’’ hinted Andrews. 

. “Well, I guess you kin spring it,” 
growled the driver. 

On the instant, Andrews realized ‘that 
the company carried no band instruments. 
He jumped up. ‘Boys,’ he shouted, 
“The Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘Faust’ as 
loud as you can—sing it and hang on!” 

“Gloryand love to the men of old—’’ 
they burst forth in great volume. * 

It worked. Away they went, the startled 
chorus boys ehoking on the harmony as 
they were bumped over the uneven road. 

“Keep ’em singin’!’’ yelled the driver in 
the comedian’s ear. ‘‘Keep.’em singin’. 
There’s a patch of sand ahead... Sing ’em 
through that sand!’’. 

And. they did. Arrived at the hotel, 
the grateful driver passed the cigars. “‘If 
you can charm this town like you done 
this little ole pinto here, ye’ll make your 
reputation,” he laughed. . 

“Some years ago,’ relates Andrews, 
‘“we went to Medford, Ore., just over the 
California line. There we.bought a ranch. 
Among the stock -was a team badly matched. 
I started out to look for a balky horse to 
mate him. At a little place called Willow 
Springs, about. five miles from. Medford, 
I found a widow, a timid widow witha 
pbalky horse. She never took him out of 
the barn. She had given up entirely. 
Besides being balky, she told me with 
trembling voice, the animal was somewhat 

vicious. 

“Well, I took him home and petted him 
for a few days. Then I hitched him to 

a load of apples which I wished to take to 

town. I had borrowed a cornet in Med- 

ford, and while an interested neighbor 
held the lines I put my whole soul into the 

‘Kujus Anima’ from ‘Stabat Mater.’ 
~ Charmed with this famous tenor solor, the 
_ balky bay proved no exception to the rule, 
but dug her toesinto the sand and started out. 
“She was thoroughly broken. I after- 
wards sold her to that same neighbor, 
who says she is one of his best horses.’’ 
Nor is Andrews willing to have his 
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“In all the 
World 


Alaska, Glacier Park 


AND THE 


Pacific Northwest 


Alaska with its splendid summer cli- 
mate, its awe-inspiring glaciers and its 
picturesque mining and Indian life, has 
all the charm of a foreign land. 


Stop at Glacier National Park—Ameri- 
ca’s scenic marvel. Enjoy the salmon 
fishing in Puget Sound; thesurf bathing 
in the balmy waters of the Pacific. On 
this trip you will find every out-door 
sport; golf, tennis, riding and mountain 
climbing. 


The Great Northern Railway is the 
direct route to Seattle, the ‘‘Gateway to 
Alaska,’ and to Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Astoria, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria; cities that are the centers of 
hundreds of square miles of beautiful 
vacation land. 


For literature and information about low fares 
and train seryice address nearest office. 


PHILA., PA., 409 FINANCE BLDG. CHICAGO, 226 W. ADAMS STREET 
ST.LOUIS, 203 BOATMEN'S BK,.BLD, DETROIT, 619 FREE PRESS BLDG. 
pea ee Ss a seca plage Slate CINCINNATI, 600 TRACTION BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1009 HEARST BLD. [ala tg ar ULL 
NEwivoniilsie"LONGAcrE BLD: MILWAUKEE, 810 MAJESTIC BLDG. 
BOSTON, 294 WASHINGTON sT. PORTLAND, 201 MORGAN BLDG, 
BUFFALO, 683 ELLICOTT SQUARE SEATTLE, 201 KING ST. STATION 


A. J. DICKINSON, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


® BATTERIES 4 


HE eighteen months’ service assured 
you when you buy an oversize-capacity 
Westinghouse Standard is by no means a 
measure of your battery’s maximum life. 
It represents the period Westinghouse 
guarantees to keep it “100 per cent eff- 
cient” without cost to you beyond the 
purchase price. Service everywhere. 
WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


The more moderately 
priced Westinghouse 
Special carries twelve 
months’ guarantee, the 
Wubco Special is still 
lower priced. Both 
have the same high 
quality as the Westing- 
house Standard; only 
the designs are differ- 
ent. There’s a West- 
inghouse ~ battery for 
every car and purse. 


i ae eda 
Sigate 


LEFARDELLCT IC: 


Does work of costly 


elevator—saves $2,200 


The Soabar Co.. of Philadelphia made the above 
saving with a LiftAbout. Their installation is 
like many where this powerful little electric hoist 
has saved a big investment in a freight elevator. 

And its ability to lift or lower a load from truck 
and carry it to any point inside is another advan- 
tage, saving time, labor, and rehandling. 


Consider this ‘‘electric hoist for everybody.” It relieves 
labor shortage, increases production, and saves dollars 
and dollars in handling costs. 


_ Due to standardized manufacture and quantity production, 
it is remarkably low in price. 


Send TODAY for descriptive information. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
412 SCHUYLER AVE., MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


(SHEPARD 


Member Electric Hoist Mfrs. Assn. 
i 
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theory taken facetiously. He explains - 
the phenomenon thus: Bets 

‘‘A horse has a one-track mind. He can, 
think of but one thing at a time. Balking, 
after all, is only a form of nervous hysteria, 
and a good lively march by a good brass 
band will make a balky horse forget. all 
about balking and just—go! 

“Tt is a psychological fact that animals 
are affected by music. The eireus ele- 
phants perform to the music of a brass 
band; dogs howl when they hear strains 
of music, and a canary will sing when he 
hears a few tinkling chords struck on the 
piano. When the next hunting season 
opens I am going to demonstrate what 
I firmly believe can be done. I am con- 
fident that I can stop a deer in flight with 
the clear tones of a trumpet. I believe 
wild horses of the desert can be tamed by 
music. 3 

“Can I start a balky mule?” laughed 
Andrews in reply to a question. ‘Well, 
I haven’t experimented with balky mules, 
but I think it would take Mary Garden 
singing ‘Thais’ to do that.” 

Try a little grand opera on your balky 
horse, and if you fail Professor Andrews 
guarantees to start him for you if it takes 
the whole Rex Reynolds Opera Company 
and the orchestra to do it. 


DOGS THAT ENLIST IN THE NAVY 


OGS get the palm for loyalty to the 

ships of the fighting fleet. Once a 
dog is at home on a naval vessel, he signs 
up for permanent enlistment, and in all . 
ports sticks to the American flag. ‘‘Time 
and again dogs have been left ashore in a 
foreign port,’ says a veteran warrant 
officer, as reported in Our Animals (San 
Francisco), and he explains: 


This results from miscalculation on the 
part of the animal as to the duration of his 
shore leave, and when he undertakes to 
return to his ship he finds that his vessel 
has left port. Under similar cireum- 
stances a human being would take the 
first opportunity offered to continue his 
voyage, regardless of the colors under 
which the chance might come. To the 
dog it is the Stars and Stripes or nothing. 

That dog will stay where he is until he ~ 
sees another vessel of the United States 
Navy. It may be months before this 
happens, and in the meantime he may be 
forlorn and friendless in a strange land, 
but he is true to his colors. . Ships of 
other nations and even vessels of~ the 
United States merchant trade may. offer 
him a home and transport, but the dog 
waits patiently for a craft on which he 
recognizes the familiar uniforms of his 
buddies, the American gobs. When such 
a ship enters port, he claims it as his own, 
and settles down to renewed enjoyment of 
the navy routine. 

During a South Pacifie cruise on the: 
battle-ship South Dakota one time we picked 
up a lonesome dog at Callao, Peru. Some 
of the boys recognized him as a pet of » 
long service on the old Washington. — 
It was known that the Washington had 
not been in the port of Callao for three or 
four months, and it was also known that 
the South Dakota was the first ship of the — 
Navy to enter the harbor sizce the other — 


neighbors with the 


essel’s visit. The dog took the first 


-boat from the dock to the battle-ship and 


attached himself to our ship’s company 
as if he knew that was where he belonged. 

The animal was with us for six or eight 
months. During that time he would go 
ashore with landing parties at every port, 
but he took no chances on being left 
behind a second time. He was always 
ahead of time at the dock, and as soon as 
he would see one of our boats, he would 
jump aboard and return to the ship. We 
mixed with a lot of naval vessels during the 
eruise, and gobs frequently tried to coax 
him to go aboard another ship, but he 
stuck to the South Dakota. 

After the cruise we landed at Mare 
Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, and 
there, for the first time, we were port 
Washington. Then 
and there we lost our dog. 
nearly a year since he had been aboard 
the Washington, but that made no differ- 
ence. He recognized his old home and 
his old buddies and promptly claimed his 
former quarters. His yelps of delight 
when he trotted aboard the Washington 
were something to think about. 


CONGRESSMAN HAWES TELLS HOW TO 
TREAT A PUP 


E ought to have a government 

bulletin on dogs, thinks Congress- 
man Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, that 
would discuss the useful breeds and _ tell 
how to feed them, how to treat their 
diseases, how to breed them, and the like. 
Since there are so many dog inhabitants 
and so many dog owners, he urges that 
such a bulletin would rival the best sellers 
in popularity, besides being of great prac- 
tical utility. But until such a bulletin 
is published, he does his bit for the eanine 
population by giving the following advice: 


Buy a pup over three months old and, 
unless you are sure of forming his ac- 
quaintance, do not buy one over 18 months 
old unless purely for breeding purposes. 

Keep your dog’s pedigree. It will cost 
only $1 to register. It adds to both your 
enjoyment and the value of the dog. 

Feed a pup frequently and an old dog 
but twice a day. 

Feed from a pan, never on the ground or 
floor. 

Dogs are classified by weight, and feed 
accordingly: First, those under 12 pounds; 
second, those from 12 to 20 pounds; third, 
thosefrom 25 to 50 pounds; fourth, those over 
50 pounds; fifth, those over 100 pounds. 


Seraps from the table, when fresh, are . 


the best food, and cost nothing. 

Feed the dog yourself; you will contro! 
him better. 

Feed morning and evening; the big meal 
at night, as. the dog should not be worked 
immediately after eating. 

Do not feed chicken bones; they are 
covered with a hard substance which fre- 
quently cuts through the intestines. 

No other animal shares as fully the life 
of affairs of men as does the dog. He 
resents injustice and has the same respect 
for fair treatment and decision as does the 
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Canadian Pacific 
Agents 


Atlanta . 49 N. Forsyth Street 
Boston . 405 Boylston Street 
Buffalo . 160 Pearl Street 
Chicago. 40N. Dearborn St. 


Cincinnati 430 Walnut Street 
Cleveland 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit . . 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth . Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, Mo. 
601 Railway Express Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis 611 2nd Ave., S. 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
New York 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Locust & 15th St. 
Pittsburgh 340 Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Ore. | 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle . 608 Second Avenue 
St.Louis . 420 Locust Street 
Tacoma . 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 1 King St., East 
Washington, D.C. 
1419 New York Avenue 


Why) not. spend 


To Sail cAround The World! 


To ports of a thousand romances! 


Now, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour on the 
magnificent Empress of Canada (33,000 tons displacement) 
under Canadian Pacific management all the way. This simple 
statement guarantees the high character of this Cruise Magnificent 
scheduled to sail from New York, January 30,1924. Everything 
will be Canadian Pacific standard—there is none better. 

What golden experiences, what priceless memories these four 
months will give you—four months that yield a lifetime’s travel! 

Fare $1600 and up from, starting point in United States or 
Canada, back to starting point. Limit 500 guests, 

Shore excursions at portsof call included infare. Privilege of side 
trip across India. Fifteen days overland Shanghai to Yokohama. 
Eight days across the Flowery Kingdom. Privilege of stop-over in 
China or Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 

Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of culture. The 
greatest of all vacations. Around the globe under the flag of a 
Canadian Pacific Empress. The world is a passing pageant at 
your feet. Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Agent send you booklet and particulars. Let him look after 


all arrangements for you. 
ae oh World 


Canadian Pacific 


iT SPANS THE WORLD 


this Summer | 


in ap eats 


of 


Cant you vistox the unusual 
delight of a holiday in the romantic 
South Sea setting of the Hawaiian 
Islands? — the thrill of swift rides 
through scudding spray on the 
Séqueen’” surf at Waikiki? — that 
unforgettable glimpse into the fiery 
throat of Madame Pele, goddess of 
fire at Kilauea, great living volcano? 


Hawaii is deliciously cool in sum- 
mer. Steady trade-winds, streaming 
south from the Arctic, bathe those 
charmed lands perpetually in a crisp 
breeze that gives a climate of con- 
tinual springtime. Exotic bloom of 
great trees and flowering plants is at 
its best in summer, and all outdoor 
sports — golfing, tennis, tramping, 


motoring, deep-sea fishing, swimming 
—invite your zestful enjoyment, 


Why notspend your summerin this 
mid-Pacific Paradise? From any one 
of four Pacific ports you may sail in 
luxuriously appointed liners, making 
the trip one way in from four to eight 
days, or the round trip in threeweeks, 
and at a total cost of not more than 
$350. Good hotels and transporta- 
tion on all islands. 


Ask your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or other travel agency, or write 
direct. 


Dire& sailings from Vancouver, B. C.; 
Seattle, Washington; San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia; Los Angeles, California. 


human being. 
: The kennel should be dry, clean, and 
- frequently whitewashed. 

Use a leather collar, not one made of 
metal. Don’t chain unless necessary. 
Tf the dog sucks eggs, open one end 
of an egg and put in red pepper. 

‘he master i is responsible for a vicious petty 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 529 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


or 809 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 


Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWALI; also the latest issue of ‘Tourfax, containing detailed 
information for visitors to the Islands, 


Name Strect 


Siai 
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Dentists say that ¢ “iy 
Dr. West’s Tooth THs, 
Brush is ideal, because 
its bristles reach with 
ease all the crev- 
ices and surfaces 
of your teeth— 
around, behind 
and between. 


Cleans 


/ OUTSIDE 


Cleans 


INSIDE 


In 3 Sizes at 
All Good 


Dealers 

Child's The bristles in Dr 
25¢ West’s Tooth Brush 
yeyes are scientifically 


shaped and placed. 
It is superior because 
it really cleans the 
very spots where 
decay most often 
lurks (those hard- 
to-reach surfaces 
inside and those 
crevices between). 


Adult's 
50c 


Vatents allowed in United States, Great 
y Hritain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, erous other patenta 


SS wn ‘ } 
pending, Our righta will be fully protected 


el 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago New York 
——— CC Orr =? 
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dog. If 
fault. 

Properly introduced to the cat, there 
will be no “ecat-and-dog time.” 

If he jumps upon you in caress, gently 
press your shoe upon a hind foot. Do 
this a number of times and he will stay on 
the ground. 

The pup will imitate an old dog; but 
don’t try and train two young dogs at the 
same time; give each a private lesson. 

Put your own name and address on the 
collar—not the dop’s. 

Do not kick your dog or strike him on 
the head. Use a switch or, grasping him 
by the neck and back, give him a shaking. 

Do not “‘holler’” at a dog unless he is at a 
distance. Talk to him in a moderate 
tone. He is guided more by intonation 
than words. You exhaust your emphasis 
in continuous “‘hollering,’’ and he fails to 
understand. 

Do not let your~dog chase horses or 
autos on the road. It is a very bad habit. 

Do not use more than three letters in 
your dog’s name. If you want to use a 
longer one for his pedigree, give him a short 
kennel name. 

Do not borrow a dog and do not, lend 


one. You may spoil your friend’s dog 
or he yours. A dog must know his own 
master. 


Do not punish a dog long after his fault 
has been committed. Be sure he knows 
exactly for what the punishment is ad- 
ministered, 


ARE CANADIAN TIMBER WOLVES 
MAN-KILLERS ? 


HE bones of an aged trapper, and of 
two Indians who had been sent to 
search for him, were said, in a newspaper 
story last winter, to have been found sur- 
rounded by the carcasses of sixteen timber 
wolves, killed by the Indians before the 
men were pulled down by the wolf pack. 
But the Toronto Globe, which published 
the story under a Port Arthur date line, 
letters from ‘two old-timers in 
the North,” ridiculing the report. The 
most suspicious feature of the blood- 
curdling tale was that the scene was laid 
on a trail seventy miles north of Ignace 
and no names were given, and so, says the 
Globe: 


received 


A Toronto man, 
recurring stories of the killing of travelers 
by wolves as the invention of practical 
jokers in the backwoods to frighten 
strangers in the distriet, wrote to Mr, T. 
W. Thomson, dealer in furs at Ignace, 
who would be more likely to know the 
facts than any other person. Mr. Thom- 
son says: ‘‘We do not know of this here, 
as it is supposed to have happened about 
70 miles north, but personally I do not 
think there is anything in it. Wolves 
aro very numerous around here, but I have 
lived in this country for 25 years and have 
yet to hear of any one being killed by 
wolves. During the past 10 years or 
over I have been buying raw furs from 
trappers and Indians, and have. never 
heard any such tales that turn out true.’ 


Kven more emphatic is the disclaimer 


it is vicious, it is largely his 


who regards these 


For Golfers 


Annoying, painful blisters spoil 


many a game of golf. But not 
if you apply New-Skin before 
you start to play. This liquid 
forms a tough, elastic film that 
protects the tenderest hands. 


Try it next time. You will be 
delighted with the results. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15C., 30c., and 50c. sizes. At all druggists. 
Genuine New-Skinis always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


INVENTORS should write for 
PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. - 
759 9th Washington D. C. 


INVENTOR S Who desire to secure patent should 

write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature ; 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


pe 80 days trialonapproval, Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of [AN 
tho famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- ff 
ald, Low Factory-to-Rider Prices. 
ifdesired,Manyboys \j 
and girls easily save \MIh} 
vo wheel lunper end ‘eantoment at [Wa INDIA 
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able factory prices and marvelous offers. 
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Dept. D-172 Chicago 
“Most interesting and valuable book in the 
whole range of English literature!’’—A genuine 
photographed reprint in reduced fac-simile of 


The Famous 1623 First Folio Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Some of the plays were possibly edited from 
Shakespeare’s own original MS., and all are free 
from the censoring and changes of later editions. 
The First Folio waspricedat 20 shillings gooyears 
ago. Average price of a perfect copy to-day, 
$40,000, You get your fac-simile copy for $2.50, - 
net; $2.62, post-paid. Cloth, 8vo. More than 900 | 
pages including an engraving of Shakespeare. _ 


FUNK WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360FurthAve,W.Y. F 
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ay rae ‘Saville, a enor. att writes 
poe Gogama, in the Sudbury district: 


rT never like to gloom on a good story, 
but that wild-wolf story about the In- 
dians bein ‘torn to pieces is going too far. 

Consider the effect on some intending 
settlers’ women folk. I came into North- 

_ ern Ontario before the T. & N. O. Railway, 
guiding and prospecting in the summer, 

hunting and trapping in the winter, 
sleeping more often alongside my camp- 
fire than hemmed in by four walls and a 
roof above. I have been out for months 
at a time—in summer under my: canoe, 
in winter sheltered only with a ‘‘pukivan,’’ 
or, as you eall it in English, a lean-to, 
whieh is Six or seven small poles with a 

sr paulin or toboggan cover thrown over 
it half-moon fashion, with fire in front. 
I have given ferocious wild beasts an ex- 
cellent opportunity of devouring me at 
their leisure while my fire was out and I 
lay there sleeping. Box-stove story-tell- 
ers will never forgive me for saying so, 
but all these so-called wild beasts are 
seared at the sight of man. I could fill a 
book to prove how they make their get- 
away from the sight of him, for I believe 
they think—and I would agree with them— 
that we are about the wildest proposition 
on this planet. 

I'll tell you just one little personal ex- 
perience with these ferocious man-eaters. 
I was coming back from the Hudson’s 
Bay Post just after New Year’s, where I 
had been to take my fall catch of furs. 
It was a bad day to travel, but I had told 
my family to expect me sure on a certain 
day, and they would be counting the 

hours. It was almost noon and I had 
gotten well away, as I had a good team 
of huskies and the lakes were drifted 
and packed hard, which carried the dogs. 
_ My trail in was obliterated, but the dogs 
didn’t mind that. They were going home, 
where there was lots of feed. Sometimes 
~ I couldn’t tell whether we were traveling 
north, south, east or west, on account of 
the snow blowing and drifting, but I 
knew the dogs wouldn’t fail me. ~ Once 
in a while there would be a lull and I 
could see where I was, and I recognized 
an island ahead of us where I had camped 
overnight with my family on our way in 
to our hunting-ground early in the fall. 
I could see what I took to be a deer feeding 
along the shore at the cedars, but I just 
got a glimpse of him, then it drifted up 
again and I could see nothing but snow. 
We were just making the point of this 
island, and what should we meet coming 
from the other side but a pack of wolves. 
We just met there. The leader, a big, 
grizzled, long-legged old chap, looked me 
over. from a distance of about twenty 
feet; the rest of the pack ranged behind 
and alongside of him, their tails straight 
out for just about as long as it takes to 
stiffen them out with fear. Then they 
broke. They just flattened out on the 
ice and flew—twenty-one of them. 


Mr. Saville makes out a good ease, 
comments the Globe, and continues: 


There appears to be at least one pack of 
wolves up in the North country better 
fitted for the robbing of chicken-coops on 
the frontier of settlement than for the 


twenty-one wolves seen by Mr. Saville 
typical of the timber wolves of the North 
in their fear of man, or had they recently 
dined well on deer meat and lost tempo- 
arily their desire to kill? Before the man- 
cilling: wolf. ‘is erased from the list of 
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grim business of man-killing. Were the. 


—FIRST 


The Gray has the good looks, the com- 
fort, the economy and the dependability 
that you have the right to expect in your 
automobile. 


The Gray car is manufactured and sold 
by two of the most experienced men 
in the automotive industry —F. L. 
Klingensmith for many years Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Ford Motor 


. Company and F. F. Beall, formerly Vice- 


President and for twelve years in charge of 
all Packard production. Their knowledge 
of motor car requirements is sufficient 
assurance of your satisfaction in the 
ownership of the Gray car. 


These Features Prove Gray Quality 


Motor — Four cylinder, re- Starting, PAS Henk: Igni- 
movable head, 354” bore, tion— Standard Westing- 
4” stroke. Moderate speed, house. 
low compression—long life. Steering—Worm and gear 

—irreversible, safe, adjust- 

Erno seneOe — Standard able, 

-speed selective type. Rapist se . 
Nickel steel gears. Disc peerinite Timken through 
clutch running in oil. 


Axles— Timken, front and 
rear—semi-floating 


Springs—Special shock- 
absorbing Gray design, 
patents pending. 


You will be proud toowna Gray. Phone 
for demonstration or write us for address 
of nearest dealer. 


“World’s Official Economy Car” 


Dealers—A letter or wire regarding open territory 
opportunities will have our prompt attention. 


Gray Motor Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Europe—63 Champs Elysees, Paris 
Canada—Chatham, Ontario 


Touring Coach Coupe 
$520 $785 $685 


All Prices f. o. b. Detroit, U. S. A. 


SEE THE GRAY 


—ooo—————————————————OOOOOOOOOOOOOeee—eeeeeeeeeeee—— OOOO SSO 


4 Door Sedan 
$835 


— 
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| When is a 


| rubber band | 


nota 


| rubber band? | 


The value of a rubber band 
is in its elasticity. It 
adjusts itself automatically 
to every requirement of its 
use. 


When it ceases to expand 
or contract, it ceases to be 
useful, 


A good heating system 
should be as flexible as a 
rubber band. 


If it is, you can— 


heat all radiators simul- 
tanecusly, regardless of 
their distance from the 
boiler—and 


you can heat any radi- 
ator as much or as little 
as required to meet 
weather conditions. 


Send for this 


Free Book 


It tells about: 


Steam Heat 
Hot Water Heat 


Vacuum Systems 


Vapor Heat 


The principles underlying 
all these systems. 


It tells something that per- 
haps you never knew—that 
the most important part of 
a heating plant is not the 
furnace—heater— valves— 
boiler or radiators—but that 
there is something else far 
more important. 


So don’t delay—if youwant 
to know what it is—send 
for the book today, 


HERMAN NELSON 
-CORPORATION 


1813 Third Avenue - Moline, Illinois 


; 
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Northern perils, there may he some 
readers of thé Globe with direct evidence 
for or against him. Is he a menace, or 
merely a skulking coward in the presence 
of man, whom Mr. Saville is doubtless 
right in regarding as “the wildest propo- 
sition on this planet?” 


. ; 
DID YOU REALLY EVER PLANT 
A TREE? 


OU will find not a single tree planted 

by yourself or by any one you 
know, in the greater number of cases, if 
you should begin asking around in the 
circle of your friends. Yet America 
needs trees. She needs them worse than 
she needs enforcement officers, new laws, 
or poems, says Hildegard Hawthorne in 
the New York Tribune, “but she is prac- 
tically certain of getting lots and lots 
more of these and precious few trees un- 
less the soul-stirring call thrown into the 
air by the American Tree Association gets 
the response it deserves.’’ The ery they 
utter is for a million trees to be planted 
in the current year, or, as their slogan 
goes, “Celebrate the centennial of Arbor 
Day in 1972, fifty years before it happens, 
by planting the trees NOW.” And Miss 
Hawthorne continues: 


A million trees is very few when you stop 
to think what could really be done in this 
direction by a populace largely occupied 
in doing a number of other things not half 
so necessary and inspiring, if only this 
populace really took up with the idea. 

I read the note setting forth their plea 
with real excitement, and wondered whether 
others did not feel a like rush of emotion 
at the vision evoked. Think of it! Think 
of seeing, by highways and country lanes, 
along pasture walls, in city squares, on 
barren hillsides, by running streams, 
young trees freshly set out. Set out by 
people who love trees, but who until this 
year had never thought to plant one. 
Set out by boys and girls, but by older 
folks, too. Think of going for a stroll with 
a pocketful of young trees and planting 
them in advantageous spots, merely for the 
love of doing so. Think if this were to 
become an American habit! Suppose it 
became a common query, ‘‘Have you 
planted your tree this week?” Suppose 
it became a rule to plant two trees for each 
one cut down. Not, of course, by those 
who do the cutting—they are not inter- 
ested in creating trees—but by the large 
percentage which does not cut, tho it uses 
the products of the cutting. 

Most Americans do not take a personal 
interest in America, loudly as this may be 
denied. Not, for instance,:as the French 
or the Swiss take an interest in France and 
Switzerland. [ have met children in 
Switzerland climbing about -and earrying 
with them seeds of pine and fir trees which 
they “would plant during their tramps. 
In a small village in France, where I spent 
many months, there was question of cutting 
down three trees in order to make room for 
a wider turning in the main road. The 
entire commune was interested, met, dis- 


cust, looked at the trees singly and 
together, decided where, if they must | 


e a 
Agood old Friend 
Remember the gocd old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around | 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
howit burned and blistered! 


Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,— without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chestit 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom 
shelf and bring it out at the first 
sign of tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, 
rheumatism or a cold. 


—-  **” 


Sold by druggists everywhere, in jarsand 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


BOOKLET FREE 

HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer,624 FSt.,Washington,D.C, 


PATENTS 


¥ Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
+g Models for All Needs 


[Ss : 
he COLSON Co. DY be 
534 Cedar St., Elyria,O. “2 


se 
fe e 9 
ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 4 
\. Malted Milk SES 
ae, = =6Milk 
4 and Malt 
iv Grain Ext. 
Ha, + in powder, makes 
a a. 4 The Food-Drink 
‘ bi aes Seam for All Ages © 
se" Avoid Imitations—Substitutes — 
Imported from France — 

Foremost physicians will prescribe Brusson Jeune ~ 
Gluten Bread if you have diabetes or obesity. Brusson — 
Bread is scientifically Prepared by dieticians of highest ~ 
standing. Palatable and nutritious. Small inbulk; never 
becomes stale. 20 million loaves eaten each year. Ask ‘ 
your grocer for Brusson Gluten Bread. Orsend $2.00 for — 
box of 15 loaves. Sent postpaid in United States. — 
Diabetes booklet on request. Agency granted where not — 
represented. . 


GUSTAVE MULLER, Importer 
24 STONE STREET NEW YORK 


Makes Fords | 
Ride Easily 


No longer need the Ford driver be jolted to pieces — 
by stiff, rough riding, springs. A new automatic 
Spring Oiler which makes any Ford ride easily is 
being offered to Motorists at unusually small cost - 
by the Universal Spring Oiler Co., 509 Medinah ~ 
Bldg., Chicago. It is guaranteed to keep the springs 
working smoothly at all times; prevents breaking, © 
rusting, squeaking and eliminates costly repair 
bills. Saves its cost many times over. If you 
want to try this remarkable invention, the manu- 
facturers will send you C.'O. D. a complete set of 
four for $2.50, under their absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refunded. Do this 

They are made to fit all makes of cars. 

Distributors wanted. ‘ ry: 
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come down, new ones could be placed, 
and felt exactly as tho the trees were 
_ private possessions of the utmost value— 
which, of course, they are. In Paris the 
same attitude prevails, and it is impossible 
to cut a tree down there without consulting 
almost every one in the city. 

Of course, many of us are so placed 
that it is quite impossible to plant even 
one tree. But the rest! Let the rest 
get the habit. Here and there we have 
been planting memorial trees, and that 
is a fine beginning. Let us go on and plant 
for the joy of it, for the love of a tree, for 
the value to the country we live in of 
trees, a country where we have laid forests 
waste and ruined vast areas by the most 
brutal destruction, and to which we owe 
this gracious act of reparation. 


The American Tree Association, Wash- 


ington, D. C., will mail to any one who sends © 


a two-cent stamp for postage, tree-plant- 
ing instructions and a tree-day program. 
Any one who plants a tree this year is en- 
titled to membership in the Association, 
without paying any membership feo, if he 
will register the tree with the Association. 


THE ST. FRANCIS OF PICCADILLY 


c[-° allay the ‘sufferings of a cat or 
dog she might have heard about, she 
would travel for hours by omnibus and 
train. She has often been met marching 
up Piccadilly, a great bag of sand in her 
arms, sprinkling the slippery thoroughfares 
for the sake of the frantic, skidding horses. 
This is one of the vivid pictures of the late 
Frances Fairman, animal painter extraor- 
dinary, drawn for the London Times by 
her equally extraordinary friend, Queen 
~ Margaret of Sarawak, who continues: 


_ Taller than most, nearly six feet in 
height, in her young days Fanny Fairman 
was a handsome woman. Unconventional 

‘almost to a fault, she eared little about her 
_ personal appearance, and as time went on, 
the problem of suitable clothing mattered 
less and less to her. With short, cropped 

hair, a felt hat devoid of ornament, stuck 
_ anyhow over her head, a long overcoat (a 

friend of many years), and enormous boots 
she made herself, she stumped about 

London intent on animal rescue when she 
_ was not at home busy on some dog portrait. 

_ Altho she earned good sums by her pic- 

tures, she never became rich. She sub- 
scribed to every society whose object was 
mi) mitigate animal suffering. 

_ During the war she rushed out to her 
“itt home in Chelsea, whenever air raids 
were taking place, in order to rescue any 
dog or cat wounded or maimed by the 
shrapnel falling about the streets. She 

Was impervious to fear, for she cared 
nothing for material things. Her soul and 
“spirit could come to no harm; the word 

danger had no place in her vocabulary. 


Six thousand miles away, an editorial 
writer in the Vancouver World comments 
on Miss Fairman’s unusual character: 
Born to luxury and an income of about 
$60,000 a year, she lost most of her wealth 


through generosity and carelessness in 
oney matters. But her: talent as a 


iving, her customers including Queen Vic- 
joria, King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 


The writer notes the picture by Ranee 


ainter of animals won her fame and a: 
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GIRARDS 


came Wrapped 


with dollar 
bills — 


the fastidious smoker would not 
reach for them more eagerly—nor 
would it enhance their unique repu- 
tation as America’s biggest cigar 
value. 

Girard’s couldn’t -be milder, 
sweeter, more palatable. They 
couldn’t be of richer, more satis- 
fying tropical flavor. They couldn’t 
be more agreeable to your nerves— 
more considerate of your health.. 

Girards are made with finest 
Havana tobacco, seasoned to mel- 
low maturity, in the old-time Cuban 
way—with all the natural flavor 
perfectly retained. 

If you had cigars made especially 
for your own health and pleasure, 
you couldn’t get a more perfect 
smoke. Convince yourself at the 
next cigar counter. 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 
Established 52 years PHILADELPHIA 


1O%and up 


Less by the box 


Zp tenpest™ 


y § 
ayia 


GIRARD 
“BROKER” 
(actual size) 

2 for 25c 


GIRARD 


ericas Foremost Cigar 
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SONNEBORN ) 


Set I: 


Stormtight ; 


OOK before you paint and you 
B4 won’t paint your roof at all. 
You’ll coat it with Stormtight. 


Then you will have a roof that 
can’t leak for many years. You'll 
save the cost of the annual painting 
and you will have the peace that 
comes from knowing your property 
is protected against the heaviest 


Stormtisht 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


is needed on both good and bad 
roofs. It protects a good roof—it 
stops leaks as soon as they appear— 
It makes an old, leaky roof service- 
able for years and thus saves the 
great cost of a new roof. Apply 
Plastic Stormtight on bad spots— 
Liquid Stormtight over all. 


For the composition, tin, gravel and 
canvas roofs of houses, factories, barns, 
garages, etc.. The colors, black, maroon, 
light red and green. 


If your dealer has not stocked it, fill out 
coupon below—you will be supplied. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Cut out this coupon and mail to us 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Send me booklet, ‘‘Leakproof Roofs," 
containing valuable roof information and 
testimonials covering years. 


Signed 


Address 


Get this 
Free Booklet 


It shows you, in an inter- 
esting, graphic way,. the 
economy of Monarch 
Metal Weather Strips 
—how they save coal, pre- 
vent draughts and keep 
your home free from dust 
and soot. Send for this 
booklet today—Write now. 
Ask for ‘‘Comfort.’”’ A post 
card will bring it to you by 
return mail. 


Monarch Metal Products Co. 
4980 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Monarch 
Casement Hardwaro 


RCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS} 


_ often instinctive, and often a subtle min- || » 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


Margaret of Sarawak, already quoted. 
In Miss Fairman’s kindness to dumb ani- 
mals he sees an “‘innate chivalry” and a 
‘native tenderness born of strength.” 


Comparing ‘‘this remarkable humani- 
tarian’’ with St. Francis of Assisi, he 
concludes: 


Dumb animals in London City have 
lost a devoted friend in the death of Miss 
Frances Fairman. She had wealth and 
exceptional talent as an artist, but all the 
passion of her life—she lived to be 90 
years of age—went to lighten the lot of 
helpless animals. 


WHEN AND HOW ANIMALS THINK 


POLAR bear seated on a rocky penin- 

sula above the water manifested some 
anxiety. Buns were being thrown at him 
by visitors to the Edinburgh Zoological 
Gardens, and many of the buns, having 
fallen short, were floating’ on the water. 
Of course the polar bear could have plunged 
in after them, but that entailed an unneces- 
sary bath. What did he do? Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen, 
writing for The Illustrated London News, 
describes the incident in a most illuminat- 
ing article on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence.” 

The polar bear scrambled swiftly down 
to the edge of the peninsula and commenced 
scooping at the water with its great paw. 
It scooped and scooped, till a miniature 
ocean current having been created, the 
buns were caught in its suction and came 
sliding past. The bear got them all. Pro- 
fessor Thomson cites this in comparing 
instinet with thinking, as an instance of ex- 
perimental or reflective behavior. The 
bear adapted old means to a new, end. 

A chimpanzee was carefully taught by its 
trainer to hand over four straws when asked 
for four. This was merely attentive. But 
when one day the chimpanzee saved 
time by folding one of the straws double so 
that two ends showed between its finger and 
thumb, it was manifesting intelligence. 
The animal advanced still another grade 
when its reward was withheld because of 
this trickery. It straightened out the bent 
straw and picked up another one. In this 
case the chimpanzee showed what Professor 
Thomson e@alls ‘‘appreciative awareness of 
the situation.” 

With instances such as these in mind, 
Professor Thomson discusses the great 
question of reason versus instinet in ani- 
mals, in the following way: 


The difficulty is to steer a middle course 
between generosity and stinginess. To 
credit animals with reason, which means 


experimenting with general ideas, is, in all 


probability, too generous. To try to reduce 
them to the level of automatic machines is 
certainly too stingy. The fact is that the 
behavior of animals is often intelligent, 


“Dye had ; 
this very one 29 
years, my dear’’ 


When a woman says this, you 
can be sure she has a Bissell. 
In fact, hundreds of women have 
told us we were too modest in 
giving the average life of a Bissell — 
as ten years or more. 


Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
the Bissell still remains a daily need— 
the easy, ever-handy, smooth-running, 
efficient sweeper that three generations 
of housewives have used. = 


-BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Price, around*$5.00, depending upon 
grade and locality. Bissell Toy. 
Sweepers—they really sweep—make _ 
delightful gifts for little girls and teach » 
cleanliness habits. A quarter and up. 


Sold by furniture, hardware, depart- 
ment and housefurnishing stores every~ 
where. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie Street ee 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


% “age 
A Working Grammar 
byJ C. Fernald, L.H.D. English \ ( “A 
sented 0 foncisely, ‘simply, aecessibly, that i i of the it 
of constant t tical i ‘. 
information: Goth, a1 00: by ea ee english 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Dent. 74.N.Y. Language 


Wish a Model for a _ 
Beautiful Garden? . 


Right before your eyes? In all its charm of 
combined coloring? Not only one, but eight, 
fine photographic engravings in colors of selected 
model gardens, -showing the. pleasing arrange- 
ments of the flowers and shrubs and the blend 
or the contrast of colors, 
prefer. Copy it. 

These pictures with thirty-two other photo- 
graphic half-tone reproductions are contained 
in’ the reliable garden guide-book by H. H. 
Thomas, titled— 


ROUND THE YEAR IN 
: 
p 


Select the one you © 


THE GARDEN. 
Study the pictorial effects of the rose beds, 
climbing roses, and dwarf roses for borders; shrub- 
bery grouping; rock and pool gardens; phlox in 
a rock garden; edgings; terraces; flower-fringed ~ 
paths; greenhouse achievements; ete. = =~ ; 
Besides pictures Mr. Thomas offers you the bene- _ 
fit of his wide experience as a successful perdence 
by laying out a calendar of operations for each . 
-month in fruits, flowers, and vegetables, * rh. Mee 


' Crown 8vo. Cloth, 286 pages. 
$2.50, net; $2.62, posthalins sie me 


od. 3 hae Chie. Ot 
FUNK  WAGKALS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New Yorks Ne 
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gling of the two. But it is necessary to 
attach precise meanings to these terms. 


_ In a famous paper, many years ago, Sir 
Ray Lankester drew a firm distinction be- 
tween the “‘little-brain’’ type of animal, 
seen at its best in ants, bees and wasps, 
rich in inborn instinctive capacities for 
doing dexterous things, but very slow to 
learn; and the ‘‘big-brain”’ type, seen at its 
best in horse, dog and man, relatively poor 
in ready-made capacities for precise pieces 
of behavior, but more than making up for 
this by great educability. Each of these 
lines of evolution has its merits; the instinc- 
tive capacity does not require learning or 
apprenticeship, the intelligent behavior is 
ready for emergencies and departures from 
routine. In many eases, as in birds, a large 
section of behavior (e. g., nest-building) 
may be instinctive, and yet it is open to 
the creature to “‘eall up”’ intelligence when 
a novel situation arises. 

The other day we saw a lady give her 
eat its milk in a vessel which had an opening 
too narrow to allow Puss to get her mouth 
in. With great deliberation the cat put its 
paw into the milk, withdrew it, and licked 
it; and repeated the performance, not with- 
out reproachful looks at its mistress, until 
the meal was over. We were told that the 
eat had discovered the method, and the 
performance had certainly the smack of 


* intelligence. There is always in intelligent 


- behavior some spice of judgment, some put- 


ting two and two together, some “per- 
ceptual inference.” 

On the other hand, a young spider, which 
never made a web before, may make its 
masterpiece true to the specific pattern the 
very first time. It does it without any 
model to copy, and with no trace of the 
prentice hand. Sometimes it can make the 
web in the dark, or in the course of a fore- 
noon. This is instinctive behavior, de- 
pending on hereditary prearrangements of 
nerve-cells and muscle-cells, tho prob- 
ably never without its psychical aspect—a 
suffused awareness and a background of 
endeavor. But, apart from theory, the 
fact of observation is certain, that inexperi- 
enced animals suddenly blossom out into 
extraordinary intricacies and niceties of 
behavior, perfect the very first time, not 
requiring to be learned. This is instinct. 


Several pitfalls for the unwary student 
are pointed out by Professor Thomson— 
pitfalls he considers it very difficult for 
even a trained observer to escape. One of 
these pitfalls is ascribing to intelligence 
what is readily explicable by sensory alert- 
ness. The ant, for instance, exists very 
largely in a “‘smell-world.”’ It finds honey 
treasure by smell, acquaints its neighbors 
of the fact by smeil and touch, and by 
smell it acts as a guide to the treasure 
trove and gets home again. There is not 
necessarily, thinks Professor Thomson, 
much intelligence about this. He adds: 


Another pitfall in judging of the intellec- 
tual value of particular instances of be- 
havior has to do with the formation of 
associations. Nothing is commoner than 
an exclamation at the supposed ‘‘clever- 
ness”’ of a dog which acts in a precise way 
when it hears certain words uttered or 
when it sees its master take a particular 
key off the peg. But there is little real 
cleverness here beyond the precision of 
the hearing or the seeing and the retentive 
registering of the association between the 
word or sight, on the one hand, and a par- 


ticular action on the other. There is no 
- doubt that certain dogs, asked in a quiet, 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 
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EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 


Yor 


c 


SCHOOLROOM WaLLs [= 


Wherever Harmonious 


Walls are Desirable 


HERE are strong reasons why 

Alabastine is recommended 
and used on schoolroom walls, 
Modern educators insist upon soft, 
eye-restful colors and non-reflect- 
ing surfaces, Scientific tests have 
decided that Alabastine Numbers 
20 or 26 for ceiling, 52 or 24 and 48 
intermixed for walls, are among 
the Alabastine tints most suitable 
for schoolroom decorating. 
Alabastine is sanitary, durable, ar- 
tistic, economical and can be ap- 
plied over plaster, wall-board or 
any interior surface. 


Good stores selling paints will show 
you samples of Alabastine and the 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS—a wall decoration for 
the home. Write for further in- 
formation. 
‘ AALABASTINE COMPANY 
722. Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= 


School Rooms May Be Sanitary and 
Artistic At The Same Time 


\9.0 ee unless coated with germ resisting materials may cause contagion. 
White walls tax the sight. Preserving the health of school children and 
the protection of their eyes is a public duty. 


Alabastine is absolutely sanitary. It is used in homes, hotels, churches, 
theatres and public gathering places, not only because of artistic interior 
effects, but because of its sanitary properties. These features make Alabastine 
ideal for school room walls. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes in five pound packages identified by the cross and circle 
printed in red, ready to mix with cold water—full directions on each package. 
It comes in many standard colors. Soft tones are correct, eye-restful and 
artistic in the school room. The right tone'or tint may be selected, or secured 
by intermixing colors that will harmonize with standing woodwork, furnishings 
or architectural color schemes. 


Alabastine is applied to any interior surface—over new walls or old—over 
plaster wall board, paint, burlap or canvas. Its use assures a durable, pleasing, 
practical, economical wall coating. Best decorators use and recommend 
Alabastine. It may be secured from almost any store selling paints. 


If interested in school work send for booklet 
“TEMPLES TO THE GOD OF CHILDHOOD’’ 


Our staff of decorators will be glad to advise with school authorities regarding 
the correct use of Alabastine. For the home—here Alabastine finds its greatest 
utility—our Miss Ruby Brandon, care of Home Betterment Department will 
be pleased to correspond with you regarding the latest interior wall treatment 
for homes and explain how artistic effects are easily within the reach of every one. 


Have you seen the new Alabastine Opaline Process of decorating? If not 
write and we will send you samples showing same. 


The Alabastine Company, 722 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Our Invisible 
Life Guards 


The Mikado’s army faced 
annihilation in the Russo- 
Japanese War from_ beri-beri, 
that horrible disease of the 
East. At this critical juncture 
the food of the soldiers was 
changed from polished rice to 
whole rice and —beri-beri 
promptly disappeared. Our 
first knowledge thus began of 
the mighty force in food called 


Vitamines. tamine foods 


Without Vitamines In 
Food, We Die! 


The scientist in the field of nutrition now knows conclu- 
sively that Vitamines are necessary to human life, health, and 
physical development—and_ he also knows which foods are 
strong in Vitamines and which are deficient. 

The first complete story of these recent and wonderful dis- 
coveries is given, together with a reliable dictionary of Vi- 
and 200 tested food recipes and seasonal bills- 


of-fare, in that health-giving new book— 


EATING VITAMINES 
By C. HOUSTON GOUDISS 


This book will tell you how to prevent gastro-intestinal trouble, 
loss of weight, anemia, neuritis, and the breaking down of or- 
ganic functions by selecting foods that are rich in vitamines. 


200 Health Recipes 

“Eating Vitamines’’ will seem like a blessing to 
the woman upon whom falls the heavy task of 
feeding a family. It will tell her the health value 
of every food and the vitamine content of different 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, bread, nuts. 
She will have for daily reference a collection of 200 
choice recipes and bills-of-fare, prepared by the 
Forecast School of Cookery, that are rich in 
vitamines. There are also menus divided into 
groups showing what foods are best for spring, 
summer, fall, and winter. The housewife can there- 
by choose intelligently what is most nourishing as 
well as palatable for her family. 


Useful Information 
The book also explains why baking-soda should 
not be used in cooking vegetables; why milk and 
eggs or meat should not be served at the same 


Thoroughly Practical 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Truth About Vitamines 


meal; why ‘‘roughage" should be eaten; necessity 
of a mineral in food and the easiest way to eat it; 
why lack of vitamines in food causes loss of appe- 
tite; why five million American children, rich and 
poor, are suffering from malnutrition; how scurvy 
and pellagra and beri-beri and such scourges are 
attributed to lack of vitamines; how foods rich 
in vitamines help the so-called ductless glands to 
function; how Roumanian babies were saved with 
cod-liver oil, etc. 


Every Day Home-Use 
FOR EVERY MOTHER AND FATHER this 
Seer opens a new door of health to the child. 
FOR EVERY SUCCESS WORKER it points 
the way to physical fitness for greater achievement. 
TO EVERY PHYSICIAN it supplies complete 
answers to patients’ questions concerning vita- 
mines. 


the volume, but also the latter 


Here is the first practical 
vitamine guide book. Here is 
the first complete story of this 
great discovery.— Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. 

Valuable Handbook 

A clear, complete guide to an 
adequate vitamine ration in the 
daily diet.—Hartford Courant. 


This interesting little volume 
will serve the very useful end 
of acquainting the public with 
the truth about vitamines.— 
Montreal Star. 


Appeal to Women 


Women readers will appre- 
ciate not only the first half of 


half, which contains 200 tested 
recipes and a number of sea- 
sonable menus.—Portland (Me.) 
Press. 

Pay for Itself in Health 

A handbook of this sort in 
every home would pay for it- 
self many times over.—Madi- 
son (Wis.) State Journal. 
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Continued 


unemphatic way to go to the next room 
and fetch the newspaper from the floor, 
will do so without fail, and scores of things 
much more wonderful. But this establish- 
ment, of associations is seen in fishes, which 
are very dull-witted, and even as low down 
in the scale as water-snails. 


Indubitable examples of intelligence, on 
the other hand, are when a dog, carrying 
a basket of eggs in its mouth, comes to a 
stile and pushes the fragile burden under- 
neath before taking a flying leap over, or 
when a collie dog separates out two mixed 
flocks of sheep and drives them before him. 
This last, he considers a high level of 
intelligence, helped by long experience, no 
doubt, and by cooperation with man. 
Professor Thomson draws this interesting 
conclusion: 


There is no doubt that social organi- 
zation favors the development of wits, 
and there is no argument in a eirele in 
saying that the growth of wits often 
favors sociality. Another important factor 
is a vocabulary, such as we find in rook 
and dog. A new cerebral restlessness seems 
to characterize monkeys and apes, endowed 
with a restless experimental brain at a 
higher level than aught else. ‘Until at 


last arose the man.” 


$1.33, post-paid. All Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers _ :: 


BOYS! 


You can by devoting only a 
few hours each week after 
school to a task that. is really 
a pleasant pastime! You earn 
while you learn. 


“Fating Vitamines.” i110 pages. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


ME-GIZ-ZE-WAS, THE PET EACLi# 


UMMER storms delight Me-giz-ze-was. 

he mounts the highest rock he ean 
find, and clapping his big wings, jumps 
up and down and screams in an ecstasy of 
joy. The fiercer the thunder, the stronger 
the wind, and the heavier the downpour, 
the better he likes it. He was named in 
honor of the Indian who found him, and 
he belongs to Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Craker 
of Omena, Michigan. He is said to be a 
most delightful pet, knowing his friends, 
enjoying their society, and furnishing 
them with endless amusement by his 
capers and pranks, his dignified poses, 
and his occasional outbursts of anger. 
His story is told by Etta S. Wilson in 
Bird Lore (New York): 


Learn How to 
Earn Money 


Thousands of boys are earn- 
ing their own spending money; 
buying their own” bicycles, 
baseball outfits, and having 
loads of fun in the bargain. 


In July, 1917, accompanied by an Indian 
guide named Me-giz-ze-was (Kagle), while 
on a camping trip in one of the lake regions __ 
of Michigan, Mr. and Mrs. Craker dis- 
covered a large, dark-colored bird flounder- 
ing around apparently unable to extricate 
himself from the entangling branches of a 
thick growth of young evergreens. Heavy 
of body, weak of wing, and wholly in- 
expert, the bird, making a mighty effort, 
would rise almost to the top of the ever- 
greens, only to fall back again into the 
meshes of hemlock and cedar. Finally, — 
becoming exhausted, the bird was easily _ 
caught, when, to their great delight, they 
saw that it was a young Bald Kagle. 

The bird measured six feet six inches \ 
from tip to tip of wings; its eyes and beak 
were dark and its plumage dark brown, 
somewhat like that of a Golden Eagle in 
color. He was a good fighter. Siotht: 

Arriving home, permission was secured 


Decide you will start on the 
road to money independence. 
You will want to do it some 
day; why not now? 


TED WAGNER 


Juntor Sates DEPARTMENT 
The Literary Digest 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please tell me about your plan. 


wWame..... 
Street... .. 


- from the State Game Warden to keep the 
bird, and every arrangement was made for 


his comfort and safety. A large park was 
set aside for his exclusive use in which are 
rocks and old stumps. A roomy, warm 
shelter was built for his use in cold weather, 
but he seems to prefer the open the greater 
part of the year. 

His food consists of squirrels, rabbits, 
rats, fish, and an occasional chicken; 
in fact, he eats any kind of meat, but it 
must be strictly fresh, as he will not touch 
anything that is tainted. He is very keen- 
eyed and nothing escapes his notice. He 
is devoted to Mr. Craker and when he 
sees him coming he flies to meet him, 
uttering pleasant little sounds of greeting 
and showing his delight in many gentle 
motions quite at variance with the usually 
accepted idea of a bird of prey. He will 
take food from Mr. Craker’s hand; in fact, 


_ he is not afraid of any one, but he must be 


treated with respect or he develops a whirl- 
wind of anger and vents it upon the one 
who has been lacking in courtesy. He 
particularly resents having a finger pointed 
at him, and will instantly hurl himself at 
the offender in a wild swoop through the 
air. Landing on the ground, he follows 
up the attack by running after his victim 
in a series of high jumps, wings flapping, 
beak open, uttering all the while the most 
horrifying screams. Strong and _ agile, 
armed with sharp beak and talons, he 
ean put the bravest man to flight. He has 
a special hatred for cats and never permits 
one of the animals to come near him. 
Dogs and chickens he regards with uncon- 
cern. 

Me-giz-ze-was has molted every year 
since he was captured. The first two 
years his plumage remained in the dark, 
and when three years old he was still 
brown, tho showing a grayish color under 
the ‘wings, but at the next molting the 
feathers of his head, neck, and tail came in 
perfectly white while the color of his beak 


- and eyes underwent a change, becoming 


lighter.- Each time that he had molted 
his primaries, secondaries, and tail feathers 
have been carefully saved and from them 


; _a beautiful chief’s war bonnet has been 


_ place. 


made which is now in the possession of an 
Indian of 101 Ranch fame. 

Once Me-giz-ze-was ran—or rather fiew 
—away. The Crakers never expected to 
see him again but the Indians of the 
vieinity said, ‘Oh, yes, he’ll come back 
when he has seen the world,” and sure 
enough one morning in April Me-giz-ze-was 
was discovered in the top of a tall tree 
near the house, looking somewhat di- 
sheveled and weary. He allowed himself 
to be captured and put back in his park, 
and after a good meal he perked up, 
drest his feathers, and seemed to show 
great satisfaction at again having all the 
eomforts of home. 

The nest in which Me-giz-ze-was was 
undoubtedly hatched is in the top of an 
immense dead tree, 4 feet in diameter, 
standing in the midst of a swamp that is 
so wet that no near approach can be made. 
It is enormous in size, but photographs 
having to be made from so great a distance 
fail to convey its true dimensions. 

Mr, and Mrs. Craker visit the location 
every year and have seen the old birds 
repairing the nest and later have seen them 
brooding the eggs and feeding the young. 
After incubation begins, attention is con- 
stant, for one parent does not leave the 
nest until the other arrives to take its 
The home-coming of the eagle is a 
wonderful sight. At first a mere speck in 
the distance, he flies in a direct line toward 


the home tree and on arrival soars around 
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“The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ 
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A JEAN DE RESZKE, oper- 
atic idol of yesterday, chose 
a KIMBALL for his personal use, ¢ 
because of its beautiful singing” 
quality of tone—so Charles Mar- 
shall, nowacclaimed the most hero- 
ic flour e among heroic tenors, gives 
expression to his approval of the 
incomparable KIM BA LL—the 


instrument of imperishable fame. 


KIMBALL 


Grand Pianos 
Upright Pianos 
Player Pianos 
Reproducing Pianos 
Phonographs 
Pipe Organs 
Music Rolls 


Descriptive catalogs, also the nearest 
dealer’s address, sent to you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO 


(Established 1857) 


Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


SS ee Sf MS eS ed ed beh 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. K_L 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instrument 
marked X: « 
(1 KIMBALL Grand Pianos O KIMBALL Phonographs 
O KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player Pianos 


“GOOD TO THE LAST DROP” 


REG.U.S, PAT OFF 


SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS—CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND .USE 


a AXWELL HOUSE | 
~COFFEE | 


Also Maxwell House Jea 
- CHEEK- NEAL COFFEE Cco.* 


x _NASHY! ILLE, HOUSTON, | JACKSONVILLE, RICHMOND, NEW YORK *: 
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A New Elco Model ene Veale t 
The Most Exacting 
Select Elco Boats | 

F you 


visited the recent New 

4. York Motor Boat Show, no words 

of ours would be needed to convince | 

you of the outstardirg superiority —% 

of Elco Standar dized Boats. Thou- BS 
sands of Elco admirers stood inline (| 

for hours to. examine the fourboats 73 

in this wonderful exhibit and large |) 
numbers placed. their orders to be 

| sure of early delivery. 

fA The record for success behind Elco Stand- 
| ardized Modéls and the way the public are 
I | actually. buying these boats, indisputably 
!) proves their success. j 
is At our new permanent Show Room, in the 


heart of the hotel and shopping district, 
you can see all four Elco boats and select 
your motor boat as easily_as you select your Ff 
motor car, FE 

The best proof of Eleovaluesis tocompare [ 1 
these models with other boats; no further §& 
argument will be necessary. You are cor- i 
dially invited to call and inspect them. 


Eleo Standardized Models 
30-foot Veedette, 15 miles 
34-foot Cruisette, 12 miles 

40-foot Double Cabin Cruiser 
45-foot Cruiser, Owner’s Stateroom 
Twin-Screw Deck House Cruiser 


geen 
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&fco Works 


Main Office andWorks:183 Ave.A, Bayonne,N.J. S 
N. Y. Show Room: 46th St. and Park Ave, Be 
N. Y. Office: 11 Pine St. 


1001 Uses 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
does the 1001 things 
crediced to Handy Andy. 
Mends crockery, broken 


tool handles, baby’s toys 
—most everything. 
Sticks firmly to china, 
glass, metal, cloth 
iS cease 50e.,. Ask your 
druggist. 


Mail This for Free Strip  ©-D 41428 
and Booklet, ‘‘1001 Uses”’ 

BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
WV Giial o.s a baives co SEES Rn Saeco : 


AAAKESS <2. .-s 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


overhead, uttering great sereams until 
the sitting bird leaves, when he descends 
to the nest and settles down softly upon 
the eggs which he moves about by weaving 
slowly from side to side. 

Fearful that this pair of eagles may be 
disturbed or destroyed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Craker will not disclose to any one the 
exact location of their aerie. Nor will 
they release Me-giz-ze-was for fear of the 
hunter. Having experienced nothing but 
kindness from humanity, Me-giz-ze-was 
is afraid of no one and would be an easy 
mark for the gunman. 


HOW TO PAINT AROUND THE 
GENTLE WASP 
IGHT red-hot homes of stingers stood 
betweén the householder, ready to 
do his spring painting, and his dream of a 
fresh white and apple-green house. When 
the paint had been well paddled, he made 
a trip round the house to look the cornice 
over, and discovered that there would be 
eight interruptions in his work. He gave 
grave thought to the situation, and finally 
sought the seclusion of his study. He had 
not been stung—as yet—but thought it 
well to go into consultation. As he would 
be meeting the wasps up a ladder, with a 
bucket of paint in one hand and a paint- 
brush in the other, he would be at a dis- 
advantage. It takes quite a while to come 
down a ladder—provided one comes down 
the usual way. Hitherto he had never 
been afraid of wasps. They are usually 
marvels of preoccupation, unless he at- 
tracted their attention. But this was 
different. You can hardly paint around a 
wasp’s nest and let it sufficiently alone. 
He decided to look closely into the real 
nature—the psychology—of the wasp. He 
read long and carefully, but nothing seemed 
to bear on his particular situation, and 
finally he gave up. The householder was 
Charles D. Stewart, who says, in the At- 
lantic Monthly (Boston): 


It is easy enough to get rid of a wasp’s 
nest, but not so easy to get rid of the wasps. 
This I found out by means of a fishpole. 
When the nest, knocked loose from its 
fastenings, came rolling wheel-like down 
the slope of roof, and was carried by its 
impetus far out into the yard, I expected 
to see the whole colony following it, 
solicitous for the welfare of their young. 
But this was a wrong theory. They kept 
coming back and paying attention to the 
place where the nest ought to have been. 
Pretty soon, the whole population, in- 
cluding those that had been afield and 
now came home with provisions which they 
did not know what to do with, were clus- 
tered upon the mud-plastered pedicle, or 
flying round, “as mad as hornets’—a 
comparison which is faulty here, owing to 
the fact that a hornet is a wasp. 

It was just at this stage of affairs that I 
again retired into the library. And then 
I had an idea. 

When next I appeared upon the ladder, 
I carried in my hand a long stick, on the 
end of which was a sort of boxing-glove. 


COMPLETE and — 

_ INEXPENSIVE — 
Sewage Disposal 
First Cost the Only Cost 

Ww experiment with trouble- 


some home-made tanks and 
cesspools when, at no more cost, a 
Kaustine Septic Tank can be easily 
installed and will operate perfectly 
without attention, use of frente 
or cost of upkeep? It transforms 


‘sewage into clear, colorless water fit 
to mingle with the soil. 


Guaranteed for 15 Years 


Constructed of Armco Ingot Iron 
protected with Hermastic Enamel; 
shipped ready to install; one man 
Will outlast life of 


can handle it. 
building it serves. 


Expert Advice, Without Cost 


Let our Engineering Dept. recom- 
mend proper installation and fur- 
nish complete plans, guaranteeing 
satisfactory results, all without ,cost 
to you. Write today for booklet 101 
and outline your problem. |Plumb- 

m_ er’s name appreciated. 

—=-s A 

SSS Kaustine Company, Inc. 

_, * . + 

Sanitation Engineers 
745 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Several Desirable Openings 

_ for District Sales 

Representatives. 


S 


ities and villages, 


Kausline Enameled Iron 


: Sold and Installed Septic Tanks 


yy lumbers 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


_Cuticura Soap 
—— The Healthy — 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves withoutmug. Everywhere25c, — 


The Tiny Bird That 
Chased the Cat 


Proudly perched beside his new nest, and |] 
belligerently conscious of his new responsi-. 
bilities, little Jerry King-bird scanned his sur- 
roundings in search of possible enemies. Sud- 
denly he spied a cat quietly sitting in the yard. |} 
With a shrill challenge Jerry swept down upon 
her, furiously pecking her head as she tried to 
defend herself. After a few minutes of strug- 
gling, the cat gave up the fight and fled. For 
seven years she craftily sought revenge on her 
tiny conqueror. When her chance did come, 
she—but read about this and scores of other }i 
true and striking incidents in the lives of our 
feathered friends in 


KNOWING BIRDS 
THROUGH STORIES 


By FrLoyvp BRALLIAR 
Author of “Knowing Insects Through Stories” 


A collection of short stories about almost 
every kind of bird found in this country, telling 
their habits, characteristics, and the comedies 
and tragedies which they enact before our very 
eyes. These narratives, in addition to being 
scientifically correct, are intensely interesting | 
and fascinatingly written. Tho this book is in- |} 
tended principally for children,older folks will find 
it as absorbing and exciting as fiction. sie 

12 colored plates and many other pictures. 

r2mo. cloth, 355 pages, $2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


; 3 a nd | 3 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York {] 


re : é 
This big pillowy weapon, well soaked in a 
uart of ammonia, was intended to push 
he whole nest into the corner, and by 
snugly conforming to the shape of roof and 
cornice on all three sides, shut off all means 
of escape. I thrust it firmly home and 
held it there. 
For an appreciable part of a minute 
there were no signs of life. I had them 
bottled up. I imagined them suffocating 
by hundreds. Then came the exit. 
At the upper end, where my boxing- 
glove had not quite reached into a sharp 
angle, there was an opening about as big 
as the bore of a rifle; and from this place 
the wasps began to shoot. It was as if I 
had just started up a machine-gun, with 
my shoulder resolutely prest against 
the butt. How many wasps came forth 
per second I can not say; but they followed 
one another with a speed and precision 
that was highly military; and all on the 
same straight line of fire. I could barely 
see each one as it shot past, as a camera 
might catch a bullet before it has vanished 
into space. Strange to say, with all their 
hurry to get out, they did not jam the 
bore. No human crowd could ever, in 
like circumstances, organize itself into such 
an orderly panic. 
As it was not a scattering fire, but a 
straight flight of wasps, whose speed would 
evidently carry them far, I stuck to my 
post in hope of killing those in the rear. 
And when the magazine seemed’ to have 
spent itself, I withdrew my suffocator. 
Except a few: that I had erusht in the 
first quick push, all had escaped. The 
nest, now a crumpled mass of grubs, fell 
from its pedicle and rolled down the roof. 
I seized my putty knife, scraped away 
the mud by which the stem was fastened, 
and began to paint. I kept plying the 
brush rapidly, with the idea of painting 
myself as far away from that place as 
possible. 
I had not gone far when the wasps began 


to come back. This time they did not- 


loiter about their home site, now reeking 

with ammonia from the shingles and newly 
covered with paint; they lit on the roof 
near me, and began casting restlessly 
about. More and more came _ back; 

and then they grew more lively in their 
demeanor. I again went down the 
ladder. 

By a simple process of arithmetic, mul- 
 tiplying the present number of wasps on 
the roof by eight, I saw what the state of 
the premises would be if I stirred up all 
the colonies, and deprived them of their 
homes. I put the cover on the paint and 
relegated to the darkness of the cellar 

the pure Virginia white and the delightful 
apple green. I did not paint that summer. 
And now that the place had become so 
popular, I did not see how I was going to 
do it any other summer. 


But he did paint the following spring, 
and there was where his research in the 
books stood him in good stead. He re- 
_ membered that all wasps die in the fall except 
a few fertilized females. He continues: 


Suddenly I saw the point. As it was just 
at the tail-end of winter, all these were 
female wasps! If I killed one of them, 
I would be killing a whole colony. I 
could exterminate hundreds at a _ blow. 
I went right into the house and got the 
‘fly-swatter. 

I killed a dozen or two—every last 
mother of them. All that had come out 
into the sunshine around the premises, I 
killed. And that summer I painted. 
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HE first typewriting machine 
was invented by William A. Burt 
4 nearly a century ago. Between 
this original “Typographer” and the 
Royal Typewriter you have the entire 
range of typewriter development. The 
earliest was a real achievement, though 
crude and of little commercial value. 
The latest is an answer to that insist 
ent demand of modern business every- 
where — the finest quality and great- 
est possible volume of typewriting 
at the lowest possible cost per unit. 


A 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria Street London,E.C. 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St, West, Montreal,P.Q. 


“Compare the ‘Work.’ 


Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 
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The check that 


stops the 
check-changer 


Even with a magni- 
fying glass, it is doubt- 
ful whether you could 
detect a clever altera- 
tion on a plain-paper or 
“tinted” check. 

But see what happens 
when a check on Na- 
tional Safety Paper is 
altered! 

The amount of the 
check above was 
changed with acid; the 
payee’s name with an 
eraser; the date with a 
knife. In each case, a 
vlaring white spot ex- 
poses the change. 

National Safety Paper 
protects all the writing 
on both sides of a check. 
It is the most complete 
form of check protec- 
tion a bank can give its 
depositors. 

Ask your bank for 
checks on National 


_ Safety Paper or specify 


them to your stationer. 
Look for the wavy lines. 

Write for our book, 
“The Protection of 
Checks.” 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 


T is all very simple, explains Chairman 
A. C. Bedford of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. The oil companies are 
making money, declaring stock dividends, 
paying extra dividends, furnishing the chief 
impetus to recent upward movements on 
the Stock Exehange, increasing their busi- 
ness by about 1,500 per cent. in seventeen 
years; the railroads are lagging behind, 
most of them not making money, running 
behind in equipment, unable to extend their 
facilities. This, according to Mr. Bedford, 
is very largely because the Government 
has been regulating the railroads and has 
been letting the oi business alone. Of 
course, the Government did ‘‘dissolve”’ 
the old Standard Oil Company. But then, 
‘‘having insured that a full measure of com- 
petition would prevail, the courts have left 
the development of the industry to its 
founders and those willing to engage in it, 
and free from either patronage or undue 
restraint.’’ At the same time, the railroads 
have been subject to government control 
and regulation, and, asks the oil man, ‘‘ with 
what result?” 


In this bountiful period, when, under the 

stimulus of enormous crops, commerce is 
demanding adequate transportation facili- 
ties, there exists the gravest shortage of 
railroad cars and equipment in the history 
of the transportation industry in this 
country. 
- For years traffic earnings have been so 
limited by government management and 
control that there has been practically no 
capital available for expansion of terminal 
facilities, for new trackage and equipment, 
or even for adequate maintenance. In its 
hour of greatest promise, the commerce of 
the nation finds itself shackled by the mis- 
takes of those who imposed upon the rail- 
roads all the disabilities of undue govern- 
ment regulation and control. 

The petroleum industry during the war 
period, under official supervision, was 
wisely permitted to function according to 
the wisdom and experience of its own ad- 
ministrators, with the result that it is 
happily not in the plight of the railroads, 
and, what is more important,-it is in a posi- 
tion to afford a maximum of service and 
value to the State. It was a creed which I 
personally fervently proclaimed that the 
industry should be permitted to govern 
itself within due and proper limits and that 
the Government should do for.it the things 
which it could not do for itself, and that 
creed is just as appropriate to-day as it was 
during the war. 

Our commerce has never halted because 
of the failure of the petroleum industry to 
perform its part, and there is no industry 
so closely woven into the agricultural and 
industrial and social fabrie of our country. 
Through whole-hearted cooperation within 
the petroleum industry and in a spirit of 
tolerance and mutual helpfulness and with 
a deep sense of our obligations and respon- 
sibilities to the public, I look with confi- 


dence to the appeal of this industry to the 


WHY THE OIL COMPANIES ARE BETTER OFF THAN 
THE RAILROADS 


control.” se > ee 


American people. We ask to be allowed to 
work out our destiny as one of the chief 
contributors to the welfare and prosperity 
of our own nation, and. one of the most. 
powerful agencies for the extension of our 
influence abroad. 


Tt is evident enough from these remarks 
of Mr. Bedford before the Petroleum In- 
stitute, which were quoted in the New 
York papers, that he does not expect or 
desire the La Follette investigations to 
result in any governmental regulation of 
the petroleum industry. Indeed, he insists 
that: ’ 


With all this expansion, the oil industry 
remains essentially a free industry. Its 
very nature prevents monopolization or 
group control. No man knows to-day 
where oil will be found to-morrow or in- 
what quantity. No man or group of men 
can restrain another from seeking oil in the 
earth, nor, having found it, can they re- 
strict or augment its flow. 


THE RAILROADS’ FOURTEEN POINTS 
HE railroad executive’s view of the road 
to salvation for the railroads is briefly 

presented in a list of fourteen answers to 

the question, ‘“‘If you had the unhindered 
power to do for the railroads what you 
thought best for their owner, their manage- 
ment, their employees, the shippers and the 
public, what would you do?’? Mr. Charles” 

Frederick Carter has been talking to differ- | 

ent railroad executives and has focused what 

he has learned from them in a composite 
answer to such a question. The answer can 
be divided into fourteen points, which Mr. 

Carter thus states in The Nation’s Business 

(New York): ; 


1. Retain the Transportation Act, or at 
least its basic principles, until it has had 
a fair trial. 

2. Retain the Railroad Labor Board, 
taking from its membership representatives 
of both the roads and the unions, and make 
it a judicial body; limit the board’s juris- 
diction to train and engine men; place it in 
Washington and let.it work with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in order that” 
the payment of wages may be synchronized — 
with the earning of money with which the- 
wages are paid. 

3. Establish and maintain closer av 
contact with employees as one means of 
counteracting the effect of the ceaseless” 
chanting of hymns of hate by labor leaders” 
of a certain type who preach that the em- 
ployer is the workman’s worst enemy. a 

4. Retain the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but limit its functions to the 
supervision of rates. Transfer administra- 
tive functions to a new body, possibly. 
headed by a Cabinet officer. 2 

5. Deprive the States of all control over 
rates. 7 

6. Make railroad consolidations _ per 
missive but not compulsory. : 

ff Place @ar service under £ ver 
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ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING . 
: La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets, Chicago 


Dedicated April 9, 1923 


to the rendering of a broader and more comprehensive 


banking service 


PRIL 9th, 1923, marks the consummation of an important Chicago banking 
achievement—the affiliation of three of the oldest and most favorably known .- 
financial institutions of the city, to form the Illinois Merchants Banks. 

The event is one of significance, not only locally, but nationally and internation- 
ally, for it reflects the ever widening range and growing magnitude of the commercial, 
industrial and agricultural activities of Chicago and the Middle West. 

The services of the Illinois Merchants Banks, complete in every branch and phase 
of banking and finance, are available to all, whether individuals, business enterprises, 
public institutions, or banks, whether located in the Middle West or elsewhere—and 
correspondence relating to the nature of these services is cordially invited, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS : FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY i&% A THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank and : E Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants Bank 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company ALE Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets S— La Sallle and cAdams Streets 


CHICAGO 
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DYORRHOCID 


POWDER 
keeps the gums healthy 


Oe cath 


Bleeding Gums | 


a Restored to health 


YORRHOCIDE Powder has been 

prescribed by leading dentists 
since 1908 because of its effectiveness 
as a dentifrice for both the teeth and 
the gums. 
Its value in pyorrhea prevention and 
treatmert was sciertifically demon- 
strated for years in clinics devoted 
exclusively to pyorrhea research. 
Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the teeth 
white and clean. It corrects bleeding 
gums; strengthens tender gums; hard- 
ens soft, spongy gums. 


See your dentist regularly—use Pyor- 
rhocide Powder daily—and you can 
avoid loss of teeth from pyorrhea. 
The economical dol- 
lar package contains 
six months’ 
supply. At 
all druggists 
and dental 
supply 
houses. 


Buy a 
package 
today 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 


Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway 
New York 


Sold by 


Drug gists 
Everywhere 


TOBACCO BRICK S— Granulated, pound packages, 


: pure, mild. sweet - aromatic 
Havana pipe tobacco; 162 smokes, equels :cn 15 cent tins. The best 
smoking tobacco. Order abrick— try one pipeful—and see how good 


fresh tobacco really is. $1.00 postpaid, $1.10 C.O.D. Samples 10 
cents Checks and stamps accepted. 

JAMES LAGO, Importer 
154 West 14th Street New York 


REDUCE YOUR 
ABDOMEN 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Easiest way to rid yourself of 
useless, joke-inviting, health- 
menacing paunch! Simply 
fasten on The WAISTLINE 
REDUCER and excess flesh is 
massaged away with every 
step you take. AUTOMATI. 
CALLY: For menand women. 
Fits snugiy and comfortably. 
Light; flexible as a glove. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Write now for convincing 
literature and low price. Ad- 
dress 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept. 507 
120 West 70th Street, New York City 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


8. Stop the eternal crippling of the rail- 
roads by means of enforced rate reductions 
for the benefit of shippers in particular 
sections and shippers of particular com- 
modities. 

9. Stop taxing railroads to subsidize 
competitors; i. e., to build highways for 
trucks and canals and waterways for boats. 
Tax and regulate truckmen and boatmen 
on an equality with railroads. 

10. Cease enacting restrictive railroad 
legislation that might have been applicable 
to the Jay Gould era. Conditions have 
changed materially. 

11. The futility of valuation having been 
demonstrated, stop it and save millions. 
Cut out other expenses such as incurred 
in making costly reports that are never 
opened. 

12. Stop enforeed expenditures of vast 
sums for things of doubtful value; or of no 
value, such as automatic train-stops. 

13. Allow railroads more latitude in 
managing their own affairs. That authority 
goes with responsibility is a cardinal tenet. 

14. Finally, and above all else, give the 
railroads, if not for their own sake, for the 
sake of the country, the privilege of earning 
aliving wage. Granting permission to earn 
6 per cent., if they could, under conditions 
imposed, was but a gesture. 


THE RUHR EXPERIMENT AS A 
PRELUDE TO FRENCH FINANCIAL 
REFORM 


TRENCH financiers and economists have 

long realized that unless Germany pays 
more than anybody really expects to get out 
of her, colossal efforts must be made to save 
the French treasury. How colossal, is evi- 
dent enough from the fact that, as a Paris 
correspondent of The Wall Street Journal 
notes, ‘‘the adoption of the maximum plans 
of reconstruction will leave France in 1928 
with a debt service of 21,250,000,000 
franes. This figure is arrived at by adding 
to her present debt service 13,750,000,000 
the interest at 5 per cent. of new loans of 
30,000,000,000 annually for five years. Yet 
her present tax revenue is only about 20,- 
000,000,000.” This, of course, is the maxi- 
mum, but to balance the budget means 
drastic measures, and, says the writer from 
Paris, ‘‘no drastic measures could be tried 
until after the excursion to the Ruhr, for the 
French investor could not be required to 
accept losses until this long-promised solu- 
tion had thoroughly failed. If the Ger- 
mans do ayoid payment, some sort of 
turnabout in French politics seems certain 
to increase revenue and reduce expendi- 
tures.”’ For instance— . 


Poinearé has a program for a general tax 
inerease of 20 per cent., but that will leave 
only a small margin after- balancing the 
ordinary budget. Jules Guides, the radical 
economist, advocates a capital levy pay- 
able exclusively in state bonds. Others 
admit that rebuilding of the devastated 
area will have to proceed slowly, and only 
as can be paid for out of actual revenue. 
Loucheur promises to make both ends meet 
by reducing the interest on state bonds, and 
increasing taxation, capital to be kept 
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The charm of 


good old winter 
green~a flavor | 
youre sure to — 
like—its use is 


° 


in every way 


Good for digestion 8 


BEEMA 


Pepsin Gum' 


_|Lifelike Portrait of Lincoln 
The last taken of this great leader. 
Printed in sepia on extra heavy offset 
paper; size 17x23. Made from authen- 


tic Brady photo sent us by Lincoln’s 


son. Postpaid $1. Return if not sat- |} 
isfied. Special discounts to agents and 
canvassers. Write for our proposition. 


LINCOLN CLUB 
407 Crosby Bldg- Buffalo, N.Y. 


Garden Planning 


=) An inexpensive boox giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 
and borders. Directions clear and 

"| simple—many illustrations from 
actual photographs. z2mo, cloth, 

75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. ; 


FUNK & WAGNALL S COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yerk 
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Why You Should Have 
a Rock Garden 


You'll fall in love with the idea of raising rock 
garden flowers-as soon as you read H, H. Thomas’ 
charming and suggestive book— 


ROCK GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS 


A revelation of the possibilities of easily converting 
a rocky waste into a flower garden and a spot of | 
beauty. Rock gardening grows more popular ev 
day. And garden lovers have found that a sm 
simple rockery is just as delightful as an elaborate 
one—in winter as well as in summer. 


“Rock Gardening for Amateurs"’ tells why you |} 
should have a rock garden, and how to make and 
plant one. It gives full descriptions of the flowers, |} 
bulbs, and shrubs that can be grown and from which }} 
you can select the plants you prefer and it tells you 
how to tend them.- The book is exquisitely illumi- 
nated with fifty-six ful ncee photographic illustra-| 
tions (eight in colors) of beautiful rock gardens from 
which you can take suggestions—or you can copy 
the entire scenic effect. If you have a few feet of 
rocky ground (or a stream) near your home, this book 


will interest you. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 286 pages, $2.50, net; $2.62, postpaid. f 


, < 2 
funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, Hew Yr ; 


ptive in the land by legislation against 
light. - 


rench courage poised, this writer tells us: 


_ The bulk of the vital imports has been 
paid for, and there need be no heavy export 
of capital until next autumn. Business is 


vaining’ headway. And it is called prema-~ 
e to talk about what the budget will be 


ill produce in a country living at some- 
thing like its normal pace. So far they 
haye fallen short of reasonable expectations. 


_ There are those who observe that ‘‘infla- 
tion presents the line of least resistance in 
reducing the burden of debt and that as a 
general proposition it may be difficult for 
the French to fight agatnst the current.’’ 
As the writer for The Wall Street Journal 
concludes: 


if France fails in the Ruhr, the best ele- 
ments of French life will be challenged and 
will fight valiantly to preserve French busi- 
ness integrity. On the other hand, the 
debtors have allies, for there are French 
exporters who already are talking of the 
benefit to be derived from ‘‘carefully con- 
trolled” inflation, and who are saying sen- 
tentiously that the increase of trade will 
‘more than balance the increased cost of 
imports.’ -— 
Asa matter of fact it is too early to 
measure the French reaction if the basic 
reform of finance. becomes an openly 
acknowledged necessity. Respectfor French 
business ability is high in Europe, and a 
eommon view is that this ability must have 
-a chance to exercise itself before pessimistic 
and elamorous predictions are justified. 
But it is only truthful to record that some 
of the wisest minds in Europe have the 
; gravest fears for the franc, and believe the 
reform of the wayward French budget will 
have begun.-too late to be successful. 


—— 


: “STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
% > MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
_ Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
ao “THE LITERARY DIGEST” 
eablished weekly at New York, N. Y. 


_ State of New York 
County of New York 
_ Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
_ county aforesaid, personally appeared Wm. Neisel, who 
i having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 

‘says that he is the Secretary of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers of THe Lirprary DiceEst, and 
‘that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
_ belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
y (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, t912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: ; 

i. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
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] ss. 
J 


% S + 354 4th Ave.,-N. Y. City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 
MM one EE Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York 
4 ity. 
_ Business Managers, The Board of Directors of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
_ individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
_the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
- I per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New_York City. 
_Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Emma F., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, ! eanor M., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Trunk, Wilfred J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Neisel, Clara L., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding r per cent. or 
«more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are: None. ee 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
_ mames of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ty holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
_ appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
‘corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
~ that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold the stock and securities in a ca- 
_ pacity other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
i stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


m. 
WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary of FUNK & WAGNALLS 

Company, Publisher and Owner. : 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of 
arch, 1923. , : - 
al] q RoitLto CAMPBELL, 

: r3 Notary Public. 

commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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Translation of the Will of Uah 


I, Uah, am giving a title to property to my wife Sheftu, the woman 
of Gesab who is called Teta, the daughter of Sat Sepdu, of all things 
given to me by my brother Ankh-ren. She shall give it to any she 
desires of her children she bears me. 

I am giving to her the Eastern slaves, four persons, that my brother 
Ankh-ren gave me. She shall give them to whomsoever she will of 
her children. 

As to my tomb, let me be buried in it with my wife alone. 

Moreover, as to the house built for me by my brother Ankh-ren, 
my wife shall dwell therein without allowing her to be put forth on 
the ground by any person. 

It is the Deputy Gebu who shall act as guardian of my son. 

Done in the presence of these witnesses: 


Kemen, Decorator of Columns. 
Apu, Doorkeeper of the Temple. 
SENB, son of Senb, Doorkeeper of the Temple. 


The Oldest Known Will 


HE oldest known will, discovered at Kahun, 
Egypt, was executed in 2548 B.C., more thana 
thousand years before the period of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


This ancient document is an interesting example of © 
provision for the family, an ideal as old as civilization 
or the family institution itself. 


Your Will © 


Whether or not this will of 
antiquity was ever carried out is 
not known. In Uah’s time there 
was no such organization as the 
modern trust company to assure 
faithful execution of the provi- 
sions of a will. 


You, however, can make your 
will, knowing that your wishes 
will surely be carried out. Plan 
how you desire your. family to 
be protected, how you wish your 
insurance and property con- 
served—then make your willand 
name a trust company as your 
executor and trustee. The per- 
petual corporate life, financial 
responsibility, and specialized 
knowledge of the trust company 


STU DML CL 


ees 
| Safeguarding 1 


i YourFamilys i 


Future 


4TH TATA 


The will of Uah 
in facsimile, free 


Areproduction of the will 
of Uah, and a booklet, 
“Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future, ’ which 
will help youin your 
plans for family protec- 
tion, can be obtained ata 


| trustcompanyorbywrit-- are assurance that your family’s 
= ing to the address below. : : 
aT af ee In teres ts will be S afegu arded. 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION Ee 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK es 
E 
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® DIAMONDS 2 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pros- 
pec tive diamond purchaser. 


at, $145.00 


rat diamond is of 
y. Mounted in 
ol 


Ladies’ All Platinum ! 


a tas Diamond Ring $200.00 | 

nded if this ring Perfectly cut diamond. ]} 

duplicated elsewhere Mounted in all Platinum Ring. | 

; than $200.00. Our The ring is meray, ce =e 

) ect t pierced in a handsome lace }} 

Hike ers 3 a $145.00 work pattern. i 

= - : 

few weights and prices of other diamond rings: } 

14 carat - - $31.09 14 carats - $217.00 \ 

3 carat - - 50.00 2 carats - - 290.00 | 

$ carat - - 73.00 3 carats - - 435.00 |} 

We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 

or newspaper in Boston. | 

* “) ! 

li desired, rings will be sent i 

to any bank you may name i 

or any Express Co. with i 

privilege of examination. i 

Our diamond guarantee for } 
full value for all time goes 


with every purchase. 
WEEE TRAY 
VALUABLE™ 
FREE CATALOG 
ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
jlidge, select and buy 


diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This i 
book, showing weights, li 
Sizes, prices and quali- 
ties. of a Million Dol- 


fers’ worth of Diamonds, 
is considered an au- 
thority. 


-—- -CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW- - -.- 


Jason Weiler & Sons| 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, Londonand Paris 


Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 


Name 


Addres Si tse 


City State 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 
Same name and address, 
, = & 4 lines or less, in dark blue 
ink, gn both paper and envelopes, Sheet size 6x7. Fine tex- 
ture “‘Hammermill Bond’’ used. Money refunded if not fully 


satisfied. “RITEMOR STATIONERY Co. 


213 Century Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
West of Denver $1.10 


To use and introduce the great- 
est improvement in Inner Tubes 
Since autos were invented. Air 
gauge in valve stem of every Tube 
shows at a glance through the Un- 
breakable Transparent Valve Cover 
amount of air in tires, 


AIR-GAGE't:) Tubes 


—sell onsight to almostevery car owner because 
they save trouble, time, worry and expense. 
Add one-third to life of Tires, Paul salesmen 
make big profits selling direct to car owners. 
Our million dollar factory can use 500 more salesmen 
atonce. Experience not necessary. Big illustrated 
pee ieee toe the vaul Biase ait start you 2 
ey-m 
Write for Free Book Todey:, . Se ee eee 


THE PAUL RUBBER CO. Dept. £3 


- Salisbury, N.C. 


When 


The 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 28.—The Allies are reported by 


correspondents to have notified the 
American Government that they will 
accept the latter’s payment proposals 
for the Army of Occupation, which 
provide for taking from the total bill 
the value of the German Army supplies 
appropriated by the American Occupa- 
tion forees—about $10,C00,000—and 
the sponsorship of the Allies for the 
balance, approximately $240,000,000, 
payment to be made in twelve yearly 
instalments, of approximately $20,000,- 
000 each. 


The Soviet Government notifies Poland 


that the death sentence against Arch- 
bishop Zepliak, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, sentenced 
on charges of conspiring against the 
Russian Government, will not be imme- 
diately carried out.- Appeals for the 
release of the condemned clergy are 
sent by the British National "ederation 
of General Workers and by the Mayor 
of Lyons, France. 


the opportune moment arrives 
Great Britain will be prepared to act 
as mediator between France and Ger- 
many, it is announced in the House of 
Commons by Stanley Baldwin, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking for 
Premier Bonar Law. 


Germany is willing to do everything pos- 


sible to insure payment of its reparations 
obligations as they might be determined 
by an international business men’s 
commission, Foreign Minister von Ros- 
enberg informs the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Reichstag. 


French authorities begin taking over the 


Prussian state-owned vineyards along 
the Moselle River, according to a 
dispatch from Duesseldorf. 


March 29.—Radio broadcasting from the 


Brazilian Centennial - Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro is heard by one of the 
United States Government stations at 
Honolulu, eight thousand miles away, 
establishing a new distance record, it 
is announced by the Western Electric 
Company. 


German Government announces 
semi-officially that Germany will not 
insist upon the evacuation of the Ruhr 
by France as a prerequisite to negotia- 
tions, according to newspaper corre- 
spondents. 


The French authorities in the Ruhr begin 


an active campaign to rid the occupied 
region of German Nationalists, who 
have been strenuously opposing the 
French and Belgian occupation. 


King Ferdinand of Roumania signs ‘the 


recently adopted constitution, which 
insures to all Roumanians, without 
distinction of race or religion, the same 
rights and liberties. 


March 30.—General Degoutte, comman- 


der-in-chief of the occupation forces in 
the Ruhr, orders all striking railroad 
officials and trainmen to resume work 
under penalty of expulsion. About 
125,000 men come directly under the 
order. The Eerlin Government, it is 
reported, had sent 368,000,000,000 
marks into the occupied territory for 
the striking railway men and those who 
have been prominent in passive 
resistance. ‘ 


Ten million marks and 400,000 French 


franes, shipped by the Frankfort branch 
of the Reichsbank into Weisbaden, are 
seized by the French customs control 
post at Hoechst. © ; 


| 
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Perhaps you are preparing a simple lunch— | 


and an unexpected guest arrives! You can 
make the meal quite festive if you serve hot 
STEERO bouillon. This will take only a 
moment. Drop a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup, add boiling water, and you are 
all ready. . ee 


STEERO 


Reg US Par OF 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon is an appe- 
tizing drink at any and all times. 


STEERO bouillon cubes add 


greatly to the flavoring of many other 
ishes. Send 10 cents for samples, ~ 
and sixty-four-page cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
290 William St., New York 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


**4 Cube Makes 
a Cup’’ 


“Simply Add 4 
Boiling Water’’® 


Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Iron 


~-waterproof 
fireproof 
= resilient 
<< noiseless. 
“__dust— 


Imperial 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, 
dust, disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Sta- 
tion, Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substan- 
tial floor is desired. Several practical colors. 
Full information and sample FREE of your 
first and second choice of color. 


Imperial Floor Co., 122-124 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
A Success for 15 Years & 


e 
Our Insect Friends and Foes 
Reproduced in their natural colors, with both 
common and scientific names, in a handy pocket 
size booklet entitled, 


A Manual of Common 
American and European Insects 


Contains 140 illustrations in colors true to life. 
Most helpful in School Classes and to, amateur 
fruit, vegetable and flower gardeners, farmers 
and all interested in the wonders of insect life. 


Prepared under the supervision : 
of WILLIAM BEUTEN MULLER, 3Q)¢ 
Curator of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History of New York. Only Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


LEARNED EASILY 
AND QUICKLY! 


SPANISH 


Also FRENCH, ITALIAN or GERMAN 


Another language will enable you to earn more moncy-— 
whether ) ou are an employer or employee, professional wan 
or woman, boy or girl, 


A Few Spare Minutes Can Increase Your Income 


Learning a new language by the Rosenthal Language Phone 
Method is as easy as learning a new tune. Study when you 
are in the mood—in the comfort of your own home—with your- 
own phonograph. Soop, you can talk, readand write Spastst, 
French, Italian or Gernian. be 


ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD — 


Makes Rapid Progress Possible 
Any number of people can Jearn at the same 
time—the whole family or group of friends. 
64-Page Book. Itshows how 
FR EE easy, interesting, and profitable 
it is to learn a foreign language; and ex- 
plains Dr. Rosenthal’s world-famous meth- 
od of quick study. Also details of FREE 
Triaé offer. Send a postal—/otay. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
653 Hess Bldg, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y, © 
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The Central Executive Committee ee the 


Soviet Government commutes the death 


sentence against Archbishop Zepliak 


to ten_years’ imprisonment, but decrees 
that Vicar-General Butehkavitch must 
die. The heads of the Polish, British, 
Czecho-Slovak, and Italian missions in 
Russia appeal to the Soviet Foreign 
Office to save the life of Vicar-General 
Butehkavitceh. 


March 31.—Clashes between French sol- 


‘ 


diers and German workmen at the 
Krupp. plant at Essen, where the 
French were sent to requisition auto- 
mobiles, result in the death of eleven 
Germans and the wounding of about 
thirty. The French extend their occu- 
pation at Mannheim, crossing the Rhine 
bridge at the River Neckar and occu- 
pying the Hessian railroad station and 
the Benz motor works. 


The British Government’s balance sheet 


for the fiscal year just ended shows a 


surplus of £101,515,840, the revenues 
‘having been £914,012.452 and ex- 
penditures £812,496,604. The floating 
debt outstanding is £809,942,500, which 
is a decrease of £219,573,000, as com- 
pared with the floating debt of March 
31, 1922. 


April 1.—The Bulgarian Supreme Court 


sentences to life imprisonment six mem- 
bers of the Radoslavoff Cabinet, which 
held office at the time of Bulgaria’s 


~ entrance into the war, and six military 


officers are sentenced to various shorter 
terms of imprisonment. All are charged 
with plunging the country into war 
without the consent of Parliament. 


Four directors of the Krupp works at 


Essen are arrested by the French mili- 
tary authorities on a charge of inciting 
German workmen in their attack on the 
French troops on March 31. 


April 2.—The Soviet Government notifies 


the Polish Government that its appeal 
for leniency with the Catholic clergy 
recently condemned to death or im- 
prisonment is “attempted interference 
with Russian justice.” 


April 3.—It is announced that Monsignor 


Constantine Butchkaviteh, Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Roman Catholic Chureh in. 
Russia, was executed on March 31 by 


a, firing-squad on a charge of opposing 


the Soviet Government. 


— 


Dr. Zechlin, representative of the Berlin -| 


Foreign Office, is arrested by the French 
at Duesseldorf because his papers were 
not in order. 


Turkish customs authorities at Con- 


stantinople refuse to permit the Near 
East Relief to continue distribution of 
foodstuffs to the 25,000 refugees there 


unless the American organization pays- 


the new consumption tax, which 
amounts to $15,000. 


DOMESTIC 


ereh 28.—Secretary of State ares 


- announces that the State Department 


~ has ordered the American Ambassador 


at Berlin to express the hope of the 


. 


- American people that the Soviet Goy- 


ernment of Russia will spare the lives 
of Archbishop Zepliak and Vicar-Gen- 
eral Butehkavitch and others who have 
been condemned to death on charges of 
conspiring against the Russian Soviet 
Government. 


Twelve thousand persons committed 


suicide in this country last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Dr. Harry 
M. Warren, President of the Save-a-Life 
League. 


peocretary: Hoover writes to Representative 


Dallinger of Massachusetts that there 


is no sugar shortage, but that there will 
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Wide-awake men 
consult 
ge home banker 


FEW years ago most peo- 
al oe thought of a banker as 
the man they had to go to 
when they wanted to borrow 
money. Other times they kept 
away. 


Talk to some of your neighbors 
today and you’ll find how materi- 
ally this attitude has changed. 


The most wide-awake of them— 
merchants, professional men, farm- 
ers—go to their home banker 
whenever they need a fresh and 
unbiased viewpoint. 


They draw on his general knowl- 
edge of all kinds of business—and 
on his broader view of national af- 
fairs—for advice on their own par- 
ticular problems. 


The next time you feel that you 
are a little too close to your own 
business to get the right perspec- 
tive on it—drop into the bank for a 
talk with your home banker. 


He will be glad to see you—and 
to help you all he can. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 


THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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To Sit Alone P 


Are you left ‘‘out” of things? Do people avoid 
talking to you because they have to shout? 
Do you try to reflect the expression on the face 
of the person who is talking to you—without 
really knowing what it’s all about? 


The Dictograph Products Corporation will 
banish your handicap by means of a wonderful 
invention which has already given relief to 
thousands of deaf people, enabling them to hear 
as well.as ever. 


A. H. Herrick, Instructor at Harvard, says: 
“Without it I should have had to quit teaching 
ten years ago.’’ H. A. Leland, of Burlington, 
Vt... writes that we enabled him to obtain an 
 inerease of $800.00 in his salary in six months’ 
Mrs. Olive V. Nichols, of Garrettsville, 
Ohio, tells us she ‘‘broke down and cried for 
joy’ when she heard a choir sing for the first 


ss time, ‘‘My Faith Looks Up To Thee.” 


Don’t Neglect 
Defective Hearing 


Deafness is often an unnecessary tragedy—yet 
many people endure it through a curious sort of 
sensitiveness. Mrs. J. W. Williams, of Pitts- 
burgh, now transacts all of her invalid husband’s 
business, is an active member of numerous 
organizations and takes part in many church 
affairs. ‘‘But,’’ she writes, ‘‘ without your little 
device I should be helpless and almost useless.’’ 


We will be glad to show you hundreds of such 
testimonials. 


We do not ask you to believe. All we ask is a 
chance to prove to you that we can make you 
hear—easily and comfortably. If you will try 
our invention at our expense_for ten days, we 
will gladly send it to you by parcel post prepaid, 
—entirely without expense or obligation on your 
part. We do not send it C. O Just send 
your name and address today to the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 1302 Candler Bidg., 
New York City. 


JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,”’ Etc. 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-dectector apparatus to the 
oe elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 
ment. 

It is also a guide tothe understanding of the principles 
that underlie radio phenomena. Wh.n you have read 
the book, you will be able to make your own radio outfit, 
~to use it effectively, and you will understand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 
Under his guidance, electromagnetic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. ‘he radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 
plaything for boys and girls, and in its more elaborate 
development a no less fa Secinating instrument of precision 
in the hands of the adult. 

Pictures in arge numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value. If you will follow secuent<Ily the 
circuit dia ‘ram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them. tho you began as a novice you will be a 
fairly accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. f & 

If, without any other instruction, you wil construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein described, you can 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio 
as a practical art ‘ 

z2zmo, Cloth, 427 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


be a surplus of 476,000 tons at the end. 


of the year. 


March 30.—Caneellation of the famous 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917, by 
which the United States recognized the 
““special interests”? of Japan in China, 
has been agreed upon and will.soon be 
formally announced by the two govern- 
ments, it is reported in Washington. 


March 31.—The Mayor, city judge, prose- 
eutor and other officials and citizens 
of Gary and Lake County, Indiana, 
totaling altogether 55 persons, are 
convicted on a charge of conspiracy to 
violate the Prohibition law. The pen- 
alty runs from a sentence of one day 
to two years, or a maximum fine of 
$10,000, or both. 


April 1.—Seecretary Davis predicts ‘a 
continued period of substantial pros- 
perity that will put behind us the whole 
area of depression which followed the 
war,’’ and says the trend of wage scales 
is upward. 


April 2.—Secretary° Hughes informs the 
British, French, Italian, and Greek 
governments that the American Red 
Cross will terminate its emergency re- 
lief work in Greece on June 30, and 
suggests that-as the problem in the 
Near East ean not be solved by tem- 
porary measures a cooperative agree- 
ment should be entered into by the 
nations interested to make it possible 
for the refugees to be absorbed in the 
normal economic life of the country 
where they find themselves. 


April 3.—Williiam Emmett Dever, Demo- 
cratic candidate, is elected Mayor of 
Chicago over Arthur C. Lueder, Re- 
publican, by 103,748 plurality (un- 
official), the first returns being as fol- 
lows: Dever, 887,961; Lueder, 284,213; 
William C. Cunnea, Socialist, 40,841. 
A Democratic City Clerk and City 
Treasurer are also elected. 


oe 


Customs receipts for March are reported 
to be $62,000,000, which breaks all 
records. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


“TL. M. 8S. C.,’’ New York, N. Y.—‘ Please let 
us know which of the following sentences is cor- 


rect: ‘A’ claims the following: ‘We extend to 
you our good wishes and sincere appreciation of 
your friendship and support given us during the 
past.’ ‘B’ claims the following: ‘We extend to 
you our good wishes and offer our sincere appre- 
ciation for your friendship and support given us 
‘during the past.’”’’ ; 

One extends a courtesy, or one offers a courtesy 
or any other thing for acceptance; but apprecia- 
tion is a quality that is freely given, and the 
donor is not concerned with the thought of ac- 
ceptance. Express is the word that denotes the 
idea. Hence, the sentence should read, ‘‘We 
extend to you our good wishes and we express 
our sincere appreciation of the friendship and 


support that you have given us during the past 


year.” 


“Ss. B. W.,” Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘Is there any 
justification for the common pronunciation of 
brassiére which sounds as if the word were 
spelled :brazeer, with the accent on the second 
syllable? I know the French pronunciation, but 
would like to know whether there is a legitimate 
Anglicized pronunciation.”’ 


The word brassiére has not been Anglicized. 
By careful speakers it is pronounced bra’’syar’ 


(first @ as in artistic, second a as in fare) but the 
corruption brazeer—perhaps an effort to associate 
it with brazier—may be a cant pronunciation. - 
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To See ENGLAND, oC 
SCOTLAND and W: .LES 
Travel “The Best Way.” — 
VISITORS to, Great Britain en-8 


The joy exceptional facilities for 


LONDON} seeing the places historical 

MIDLAND wile and scenic eciegs Pe, 
& SCOTTISH] BON MIDLAND AND | 
RAILWAY] SCOTTISH RAILWAY, the 


largest railroad in Great Britain. | 
Two Passenger Terminals in 
London—Euston and St. Pancras 
Stations. : “7 
Assistance in planning a tour for — 
any period, literature, ete-, 

on application to 


JOHN FAIRMAN, Agent, 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Came and Reliable Guide 


H. H. Thomas, floral specialist and editor of 
The Gardener, is the author of an attractive 
volume entitled— : 


THE BOOK 
OF HARDY FLOWERS 


That contains a mass of new and valuable informa- 
tion. It gives complete descriptions of all the 
flowers, trees, and shrubs that are suitable for 
growing anywhere in the temperate zone. The 
descriptions include not only color of the flowers, 
but the height of the plant, and the season at which 
it is seen in full beauty. Special attention is paid 
to herbaceous perennials and annuals.. Botanical 
as well as popular names are given. The volume 
is arranged alphabetically and contains many 


New Kinds of Plants 


that have been introduced in late years. Illustra- 
tions are profuse and include 32 color plates and 64 
photographic engravings of beautiful flowers or 
shrubs or selected gardens. You would find this 
book a most reliable and helpful guide. 


Cloth. 504 pages, $5, net; $5.20, postpasd. 


Combines the 


accessibility of 
the Road with 
the speed and 
comfort of the 
Train, Auto, 
Coaching, Lake 
and numerous 
side trips. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, - - 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Earn $100.00 Weekly 


High class educated men and women wanted to sell 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest and _ 
most complete dictionary published. Now being  ad- 
vertised everywhere. Liberal commissions. Energetic 
representatives can earn $100 weekly and upward. 
Address with references, Mr. Hadley, FunK & WaG- 
NALLS CoMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


DELUSIONS IN DIE 


—" By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent ~ 
authority, on the quantity and quality of food required ~ 
by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism andthe | 
theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and con- 
cludes that the advocates of parsimony in nutrition are 
in opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


POLICE! 


Swinging a policeman’s club and strolling along | 
the street in a spiffy uniform may be easy. But 
tonight that same ‘‘cop’’ may have to clutch a 
murderer by the throat, or blaze away at a thief, 
or make’a raid. He must know how to shoot, 
when to make arrests, how to handle riots, traffic, 
and parking, citizens’ complaints about robberies, 
violent deaths, and missing persons; how to 
present a case in court, the different degrees of 
crime; and he must study psychology and leader- 
ship. All this he learns, thoroughly and author- 
itatively, from that new manual of instruction— 


THE POLICEMAN’S ART 


As Taught in the New York 
State School for Police 


By George F. Chandler 


Superintendent Department of New York 
State Police 


New York police are rated as models of effi- 
ciency and in his book Major Chandler tells in 
detail how the men are carefully trained to regu- 
late all matters that affect the general comfort, 
health, morals, and safety of the public. , 

This book should be studied by every peace 
officer in the land. It should be read by every 
citizen. It will teach all of them their duties, 
rights, and limitations before the law, and prove 
interesting as well. Bound in flexible moroc- 
coette; 222 pages; I2mo. od 


$1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 
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G. S.,’’ Nanafalia, Ala.—‘‘ Please give the 
s of all the Poet Laureates of England from 
n Jonson down to date, and the date of their 
pointment.”’ ; 

“homas Warton, himself poet laureate from 
5 to 1790, in his ‘‘ History of English Poetry” 
(p. 401): ‘‘In this reign the first mention of 
King’s poet under the appellation of Laureate 
s. John Kay was appointed poet laureate 
| Edward IV [1461-1483]. But the first patent 
he office was not granted before 1630. Under 
Ben Jonson first performed the duties. Sir 
m D’Avenant was appointed December 13, 
8, then followed John Dryden, 1670-1689; 
mas Shadwell, 1689-1692: Nahum Tate, 
22-1715; Nicholas Rowe, 1715-1718; Law- 
e Eusden, 1718-1730; Colley Cibber, 1730— 
7; William Whitehead, 1757-1785; Thomas 
arton, 1785-1790; Henry James Pye, 1790— 
313; Robert Southey, 1813-1843; Alfred Tenny- 
m, 1843-1892; Alfred Austin, 1892-1913; 
obert Bridges, 1913 —. 


“HH. McG.,” Schenectady, N.'Y.—“‘A friend and 
had a discussion over the correctness of ‘Ap- 
rently the defendant has made no attempt to 
stain coal before the shortage.’ My friend con- 
nds that it would be just as correct to use 
viously or evidently as it is to use apparently 
lease inform me if there is any difference.” 
Apparently means ‘‘as judged by appearance, 
ithout passing on its reality; as far as can be 
ld; seemingly.’’ Evidently means, ‘‘in a manner 
) be perceived or understood; obviously; clearly; 
1 a manner to convince the mind; manifestly; 
artainly.’’ Obviously means ‘‘in a manner to be 
nmediately evident without reasoning or investi- 
ation; in a manner to be plainly and easily 
erceived; manifestly.” 

A careful study of these definitions shows that 
here is less assurance indicated by the word 
&pparently’’ than by either ‘‘evyidentiy” or “‘ob- 
iously,’’ and it seems clear, therefore, that the 
rst-named word can not be used for either of 
he other terms without a change in the meaning, 


“GC. D.,’’ Ironton, O.—‘' (1) Kindly tell me if 
gople it a collective noun. Is it used with a singu- 
wr or plural verb, as, ‘The people is or are on the 
orner’? (2) Is there a word that can be used in 
lace of ‘wraps’ meaning coat, hat, gloves, etc?” 
(1) People is & collective noun, and is treated 
s a singular or plural according to the intention 
f the speaker or writer to suggest the idea of the 
eople acting or considered as one body, or acting 
r considered individually. Ordinarily, ‘‘the 
eople are on the corner,’’ would be the correct 
orm of the sentence submitted. 

(2) Wraps is defined ‘‘all the outer garments or 
overings designed to be worn in addition to the 
rdinary clothing, as on a journey, including 
Joaks, shawls, scarfs, etc.” The word things 
s frequently used colloquially to indicate coat 
vr cloak, hat, gloves, ete. ‘‘Take off your things,” 
s good idiomatic English. 


“mG. H.,’’ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—‘‘Lately I 
lave seen in several newspapers the expression 
art rendering. Is this correct? I have always 
hought that heart-rending is the correct form.” 
Funx & Waanartis New Standard Dictionary 
lefines heartrending, printed as a solid compound 
106 a hyphenated one, as ‘‘extremely grievous; 
very depressing, dreadful,” and gives, as one of the 
meanings of rend, ‘‘to lacerate (the heart, etc.) 
with grief, despair, etc.”” To render has several 
meanings; ‘‘to perform or execute,’ as, she 
enders a musical selection, or ‘‘to try out,” as, 
e renders grease from the fat. It is obvious, 
therefore, that heartrending is the correct form. 
“#. A. S.,” Lawler, Ta.—‘‘Is it proper to use 


tmistress for a woman who presides at a ban- 
Or should toastmaster be used for man or 


Chairman, toastmaster, and the like are com- 
monly regarded as generic terms, and, therefore, 
a to either man or woman. 


“F §.,” Burlingame, Calif—‘‘What is the 
pronunciation of the word pianist?” 


“J, D. S.,” Fremont, N. C.—‘‘Is there such a 
work as musicianship in the English language?”’ 


Musicianship is defined in the New Standard 
Dictionary as meaning, ‘ musical training, ability, 
nd capacity.” 

“CO. K. GC,” Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—‘‘ Which 


; correct, in billing paper cores, ‘lineal feet’ or 
linear feet’?”’ 


The correct expression is “linear feet.” - 
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Right in the door pocket, by the wheel. That’s the place 
for your 3-in-One Handy Oil Can. : 


Then, when a squeak appears—in windshield frame, door 
hinge, hood cover, lamp, spring—grab the Handy Oil Can 


and drown the squeak in the finest light oil ever made. 


3-in-One is used regularly by many auto dealers and repair- 
men for oiling starting motors, generators, magnetos, 
horns. The manufacturers of Sparton Horns caution own- 


ers to use no other oil. 


3 O The High Quality 
=IN“VUNE au-Round oil 

is wonderfully penetrating—goes right into the tightest places—dissolves 
dried grease and dirt which quickly work out. 


The unusual viscosity of 3-in-One holds it at the point of friction where it 
lubricates perfectly. 
FOR FORD TIMERS.  3-in-One prevents timer trouble 


because it is the just right oil. Provides proper lubrication with- 
out any tendency to gum or dry out. Makes a hot spark certain. 
Sold at all good stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans; also in 1-0z., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles. 

FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 LE. Broadway, New York 
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Reckless LADY DESIRES COOK- 
ing and baking by hour. Address Z-62,— 
Want ad in the Jamestown Post. 


Seasonable.—‘“‘I want a book for a high- 
school boy.” 

“How about Fielding?” 

“T dunno. Got anything on base-run- 
ning?”’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


Her Kind.—Mawn (helping the dear 
young thing find a book in the publie 


library)—‘‘Have you read ‘Freckles’ ?”’ 
Dear Youne Toinc—‘‘No, just the plain 
old brown ones.’’—Blue Hen Weekly. 


Zoological.—aAt a local movie, recently, 
one of the actors was a big chimpanzee. 
“Ooh, look at the bamboo!” said one wo- 
man. ‘‘That ain’t no bamboo,” said her 
companion. ‘That’s a boomerang.’’— 
Washington Star. 


Too Previous.—Boss—‘‘Sir, what does 
this mean? Some one just called up and 
said that you were sick and could not come 
to work to-day.” 

CierK—‘Ha, ha! The joke’s on him. 
He wasn’t supposed to eall up until to- 
morrow.’ —Showme. 


100 Per Cent. American.—Mrs. REILuy 
—‘‘What makes these sardines so high?” 
Grocer—‘‘They’re imported, mum.” 

Mrs. Reinty—‘‘T’ll take the domestic 
ones—them as had the brains to swim 
acrost to this country.’”—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


Helpmeets.—Tur Marrizsp Man—‘‘] 
tell you, it’s when. a man falls into mis- 
fortune that he appreciatés a woman.”’ 

Tue Sincere Man—You bet. It must 
be a handy thing sometimes to put all your 
property in your wife’s name.’’— Nea- 
Oe Topics (Cambridge, Mass.). 


Around the Circle-— 
Rags make paper. 
Paper makes money. 
Money makes banks. 
Banks make loans. 


Training Counts.—DeEntis1 (applying a 
tool to his car)—‘‘Now this is going to hurt 
just a little.’—The Hardware Man’s Idea 


Book. 


Favorable Sign.—‘‘Young man, ean I 


get into the park through that gate?’ 


“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load of hay 


go through.” —Blue Hen Weekly. 


Caution—Go 
blushes creep over girls’ faces?” 
SHE 
kick up too much dust.’’—Parrakeet. 


Awkward.—‘Rastus say Pahson Brown 
done kotch him in Farmer Smith’s chicken 
coop.” 

“M-m, boy! Don’ Rastus feel ’shamed?” 

“Nossuh. De pahson am de one feel 


“You an aviator, too?” 
“No, I own a car.”’ 


—The American Legion Weekly. 


*shame. He kain’t ’splain how come he 


Loans make poverty, and 
Poverty makes rags. 
— Parrakeet. 


Handicapped.—A New York friend of 
mine returned from his golfing the other 
day. ‘Have a good game?’ he was asked. 
“Rotten!”’ he replied. ‘What was the 
trouble?” ‘Oh, it was all my eaddy’s fault. 
He had the hiceups. Every time he hic- 
cupped, I’d miss my stroke; and every time 
he didn’t hiccup, I’d miss it just because I 
was waiting for the hiccup to come!” — 
Christian Work. 


Matrimony by Elimination .-—A pretty 
nurse had for a patient a erabbed old mil- 
lionaire who kept her running in and out on 
trivial errands. He wanted the window 
opened and then he wanted it closed. The 
pretty nurse was kept busy. 

“Never mind,” said the house doctor, 
trying to be jocular. “He may ask you to 
marry him.”’ 

“Yes, he may,” said the nurse. “He 

has about run out of other requests. 7 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


done kotch Rastus dar.”— American Legion 
Weekly. 


Good Stuff—He was running a small 
hardware store in a newly developed dis- 
trict, and the wholesale dealers found him 
backward in payment of his accounts. 
They sent him letter after letter, all of them 
polite, but each more threatening than the 
last. Finally they sent their representative 
down to give him a sporting chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, “we must have 
a settlement. Why haven’t you sent us 


_|anything? Are things going badly?” 


“No, everything’s going fine. You 
needn’t worry. My bankers will guarantee 
me all right.”’ 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters 


of yours were so well gotten up that I’ve] — 


been copying them and sending them out 
to some customers of mine who won’t pay 
up, and I’ve collected nearly all outstanding 
debts. 


felt sure there must be a final letter, and a 


wanted to get the series complete.” — Hard-| 


ware Man’s Idea Book. 


Slow!—Hr—‘‘Why do 
—‘‘Because if they ran they would 


jis bo’n an’ after dey’s dead.” 


\| work for nigh onto a yen, "—Weste 


I was only holding back because I} — 


way.~Vancower (B. C.) ‘Sun 
Page Dr. Coué.—“‘F red’s been glum since 
he was arrested for autosuggestion,” ; 
““Autosuggestion?” _ 
“Yes, he asked a girl, to go riding." ”_ 
Wisconsin. Octopus. ; 


Sie cond 
*ig de usefules 
You e’n eat ’em fo’ de 
—The Pro- 


Continuous Performance. — 
sah,’’ said the negro sage, 
animal dere is. 


gressive Grocer. 


Objectionable Man.—F atraer—‘Lool 
here, my dear, I don’t mind you sitting uj 
late with that young man of yours, but I a 
objeet to him taking my morning Papers 
when he goes.’’— Lace Yarns. 


rs 
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Middlin’ Golluf.—‘‘I hear, Si, that ww 
ye were in the city ye took. lend this. here 
golf. How’d ye like it?” ~. r 

“Wall, tol’able. It’s a leetle Be fee. th 
hoein’ corn an’ a leetle easier ’ than digg 
potatoes.” — American Legon Weekly. 


Just So.—Mrs. Want eee re 
up your office at twelve, and : your. secreta 
said you was at lunch. Ir up pe a 
three, but you was still at lunch.” : 

Mr. Warwrattu—‘Yes, I did ’a 
rather a distended time at lnneh, "Lond 2 
Opinion. ‘ 


Not Guilty.—An old negro went ae 
office of the commissioner of registra 
in a Missouri town and applied for oo A= 
tion papers. 

‘What is your name?” asked the official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply 

“Well, George, are you the man who 
down the cherry-tree?” 

“No, suh, Iain’t deman. I ain’t ens 


Christian Advocate. 


Trouble Brewing Here.—This - m. 
program of the College Club. ‘scholars ip 
benefit: 
~ Harvarp Max—“Dve a friend I'd 
you girls to meet.” _ = 

Bryn Mawr Girr— ‘What can tie do? 

WELLESLEY Girt—How much has hi 

RavDciirre Giri— What does. u 

Vassar Giri—“Who are his f i 

Hotyoxe Grri—What church 
belong to?” ; } 

Smrra Girt—Where is - 
Pore Liene ae 


‘Safety First —The toll 
floating round the. a Dern i 
other day: 


ridor saw the “boots”? ae 
and cleaning a pair of boots ol 1 
room door. mn ce 

“Haven't I told you that 
clean the boots i in the corri¢ 


